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Short Overview of Amoeba 
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Ithaca, NY 14853 Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a short overview of the Amoeba distributed 
operating system, focusing in particular on its microkernel for tu- 
torial purposes. The Amoeba system uses the popular object-based 
model for distributed computing, implemented using remote pro- 
cedure calls and lightweight processes. Amoeba consists on a set 
of microkernels, with objects implemented by user services. 
Amoeba was designed to be used, and therefore we have devoted 
considerable energy to performance. We report on the implemen- 
tation and performance of Amoeba remote procedure call. 


1. Architecture of the Amoeba System 

Amoeba is an object-based distributed system that is being developed at the Vrije 
Universiteit in Amsterdam. Amoeba currently runs on Motorola 68020, Intel 80386, Mi- 
croVax II, and SPARC processors. Several networks are supported by Amoeba, among 
others Ethernet and the Pronet token ring. Amoeba does the necessary switching [1]. 

The Amoeba architecture consists of four principal components, as is shown in 
Figure 1. First are the workstations, one per user, which run window management 
software, and on which users can carry out editing and other tasks that require fast in- 
teractive response [2]. Second are the pool processors, a group of CPUs that can be 
dynamically allocated as needed, used, and then returned to the pool. For example, the 
make command might need to do six compilations, so six processors could be taken out 
of the pool for the time necessary to do the compilation and then returned. Alternatively, 
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with a five-pass compiler, 5 x 6 = 30 processors could be allocated for the six compila- 
tions, gaining even more speedup [3]. 


Workstations 


Processor Pool 






Gateway 


WAN 


Specialized Servers 
(File, Data Base, etc) 


Fig. 1. The Amoeba System Architecture. 


Third are the specialized servers, such as directory, file, and block servers, data- 
base servers, accounting servers, boot servers, and various other servers with specialized 
functions. Fourth are the wide-area network gateways, which are used to link Amoeba 
systems at different sites in possibly different countries into a single, uniform system. 
An Amoeba gateway works much the same way as a Mach NetMsgServer, except on a 
per site basis rather than per machine [4, 5]. 

All the Amoeba machines run the same microkernel, which primarily provides 
communication services and little else. The basic idea behind the kernel was to keep it 
small, not only to enhance its reliability, but also to allow as much of the operating sys- 
tem as possible to run as user processes, providing for flexibility and experimentation. 

All objects in Amoeba are named and protected by capabilities [6,7]. Capabilities, 
combined with remote procedure call, provide a uniform interface to all objects in the 
Amoeba system. A capability has 128 bits, and is composed of four fields, as shown in 
Figure 2: 

1) The server port: a 48 bit sparse address identifying the server process that 
manages the object. A server can choose its own port. 

2) The object number: an internal 24 bit identifier that the server uses to distinguish 
among its objects. The server port and the object number together uniquely identi- 
fy an object. 
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3) The rights field: 8 bits telling which operations on the object are permitted by the 
holder of this capability. 

4) The check field: a 48-bit number that protects the capability against forging and 
tampering. 


48 24 8 48 # bits 


Object Number Check Field 


Fig. 2. A capability. 


When a server is asked to create an object, it picks an available slot in its internal 
tables, puts the information about the object in there along with a newly generated 48-bit 
random number. The index into the table is put into the object number field of the capa- 
bility. The rights in the capability are protected by encrypting them together with the 
random number, and storing the result in the check field. A server can check a capability 
by performing the encryption operation again using the random number in the server’s 
tables, and comparing the result with the check field in the capability. 

Capabilities can be stored in directories that are managed by the directory service . 
A directory is effectively a set of <ASCII string, capability> pairs, and is itself just 
another object in the Amoeba system. Directory entries may, of course, contain capabili- 
ties for other directories, and thus an arbitrary naming graph can be built. The most com- 
mon directory operation is to present an ASCII string and ask for the corresponding capa- 
bility. Other operations are entering and deleting directory entries, and listing a directo- 


ry. 


2. The Amoeba Microkernel 

Now we come to the structure of the Amoeba software. The software consists of 
two basic pieces: a microkernel, which runs on every processor, and a collection of 
servers that provide most of the traditional operating system functionality. In this section 
we will describe the microkernel. In the next one we will describe some servers. 

The Amoeba microkernel runs on all machines in the system. It has four primary 
functions: 


1. Manage processes and threads within these processes. 

2. Provide low-level memory management support. 

3. Support transparent communication between arbitrary threads. 
4. Handle I/O. 
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Let us consider each of these in turn. 

Like most operating systems, Amoeba supports the concept of a process. In addi- 
tion, Amoeba also supports multiple threads of control, or just threads for short, within a 
single address space. A process with one thread is essentially the same as a process in 
UNIX.7 Such a process has a single address space, a set of registers, a program counter, 
and a stack. Threads are illustrated in Figure 3. 


Process 1 Process 2 


User 
Space 


Kernel 
Space 





| | | Microkernel Threads 


Fig. 3. Threads in Amoeba. 


In contrast, although a process with multiple threads still has a single address space 
shared by all threads, each thread logically has its own registers, its own program 
counter, and its own stack. In effect, a collection of threads in a process is similar to a 
collection of independent processes in UNIX, with the one exception that they all share a 
single common address space. 

A typical use for multiple threads might be in a file server, in which every incom- 
ing request is assigned to a separate thread to work on. That thread might begin process- 
ing the request, then block waiting for the disk, then continue work. By splitting the 
server up into multiple threads, each thread can be purely sequential, even if it has to 
block waiting for I/O. Nevertheless, all the threads can have access to a single shared 
software cache. Threads can synchronize using semaphores and mutexes to prevent two 
threads from accessing the shared cache simultaneously. 

Threads are managed and scheduled by the microkernel, so they are not as light- 
weight as pure user-space threads would be. Nevertheless, thread switching is still rea- 
sonably fast. The primary argument for making the threads known to the kernel rather 
than being pure user concepts relates to our desire to have communication be synchro- 
nous (i.e., blocking). In a system in which the kernel knows nothing about threads, when 
a thread makes what is logically a blocking system call, the kernel must nevertheless re- 
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turn control immediately to the caller, to give the user-space threads package the oppor- 
tunity to suspend the calling thread and schedule a different thread. Thus a system call 
that is logically blocking must in fact return control to the "blocked" caller to let the 
threads package reschedule the CPU. Having the kernel be aware of threads eliminates 
the need for such awkward mechanisms. 

The second task of the microkernel is to provide low-level memory management. 
Threads can allocate and deallocate blocks of memory, called segments. These segments 
can be read and written, and can be mapped into and out of the address space of the pro- 
cess to which the calling thread belongs. To provide maximum communication perfor- 
mance, all segments are memory resident. 

The third job of the microkernel is to provide the ability for one thread to commun- 
icate transparently with another thread, regardless of the nature or location of the two 
threads. The model used here is a remote procedure call (RPC) between a client and a 
server [8]. Conceptually, the initiating thread, called the client, calls a library procedure 
that runs on the server. This mechanism is implemented as follows. The client, in fact, 
calls a local library procedure known as the client stub that collects the procedure 
parameters, builds a header and a buffer, and executes a kernel primitive to perform an 
RPC. At this point, the calling thread is blocked. The kernel then sends the header and 
buffer over the network to the destination machine, where it is received by the kernel 
there. The kernel then passes the header and buffer to a server stub, which has previous- 
ly announced its willingness to receive messages addressed to it. The server stub then 
calls the server procedure, which does the work requested of it. The reply message fol- 
lows the reverse route back to the client. When it arrives, the calling thread is given the 
reply message and is unblocked. The RPC mechanism is illustrated in Figure 4. 


Client Machine Server Machine 


Microkern al | | SX icrokernel 













Network 


Fig. 4. Remote procedure call. 


All RPCs are from one thread to another. User-to-user, user-to-kerel, and kernel- 
to-kernel communication all occur. (Kernel-to-user is technically legal, but, since that 
constitutes an upcall, they have been avoided except where that was not feasible. It is 
currently used for loading memory segments from the file server.) When a thread blocks 
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awaiting the reply, other threads in the same process that are not logically blocked may 
be scheduled and run. 

In order for one thread to send something to another thread, the sender must know 
the receiver’s address. Addressing is done by allowing any thread to choose a random 
48-bit number called a port. All messages are addressed from a sending port to a desti- 
nation port. A port is nothing more than a kind of logical thread address. There is no 
data structure and no storage associated with a port. It is similar to an IP address or an 
Ethernet address in that respect, except that it is not tied to any particular physical loca- 
tion. 

When an RPC is executed, the sending kernel locates the destination port by broad- 
casting a special LOCATE message, to which the destination kernel responds. Once this 
cycle has been completed, the sender caches the port, to avoid subsequent broadcasts. 

The RPC mechanism makes use of three principal kernel primitives: 


e do_remote_op - send a message from client to server and wait for the reply 
© get_request - indicates a server’s willingness to listen on a port 
e put_reply - done by a server when it has a reply to send 


Using these primitives it is possible for a server to indicate which port it is listening to, 
and for clients and servers to communicate. The difference between do_remote_op and 
an RPC is that the former is just the message exchange in both directions, whereas the 
RPC also includes the parameter packing and unpacking in the stub procedures. 


3. Performance of Amoeba RPC 

All communication in Amoeba is based on RPC. If the RPC is slow, everything 
built on it will be slow too (e.g., the file server performance). For this reason, consider- 
able effort has been spent to optimize the performance of the RPC between a client and 
server running as user processes on different machines, as this is the normal case in a dis- 
tributed system. In Figure 5 we give our measured results for sending a zero-length mes- 
sage from a user-level client on one machine to a user-level server on a second machine, 
plus the sending and receiving of a zero-length reply from the server to the client. Thus 
it takes 1.1 msec from the time the client thread initiates the RPC until the time the reply 
arrives and the caller is unblocked. We have also measured the effective data rate from 
client to server, however, this time using large messages rather than zero-length ones. 
From the published literature, we have looked for the analogous figures for several other 
systems and included them for comparison purposes. 

The RPC numbers for the other systems are taken from the following publications: 
Cedar [8], x-Kernel [9], Sprite [10], V [11], Topaz [12], and Mach [9]. The numbers 
shown here cannot be compared without knowing about the systems from which they 
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Amoeba Sun 3/60 Tuser-to-user tid -user 
Cedar Dorado “ : custom microcode 


x-Kernel Sun 3/75 ; : kernel-to-kernel 
Vv Sun 3/75 ; ‘ user-to-user 
Topaz Firefly ; : 5 VAX CPUs 
Sprite Sun 3/75 F ‘ kernel-to-kernel 
Mach Sun 3/60 : ? : user-to-user 





Fig. 5. Comparative Performance of RPC on Amoeba and other systems. 


were taken, as the speed of the hardware on which the tests were made varies by about a 
factor of 3. On all distributed systems of this type running on fast LANs, the protocols 
are largely CPU bound. Running the system on a faster CPU (but the same network) 
definitely improves performance, although not linearly with CPU MIPS (Millions of In- 
structions Per Second) because at some point the network saturates (although none of the 
systems quoted here even come close to saturating it). As an example, in an earlier paper 
[13] we reported a null RPC time of 1.4 msec, but this was for Sun 3/50s. The current 
figure of 1.1 msec is for the faster Sun 3/60s. 

In Figure 5 we have not corrected for machine speed, but we have at least made a 
rough estimate of the raw total computing power of each system, given in the fifth 
column of the table in MIPS. While we realize that this is only a crude measure at best, 
we see no other way to compensate for the fact that a system running on a 4 MIPS 
machine (Dorado) or on a 5 CPU multiprocessor (Firefly) has a significant advantage 
over slower workstations. As an aside, the Sun 3/60 is indeed faster than the Sun 3/75; 
this is not a misprint. 


4. Implementation of RPC 

A remote procedure call consists of more than just the request/reply exchange. 
The client has to place the capability, operation code, and parameters in the request 
buffer, and on receiving the reply it has to unpack the results. Moreover, it has to check 
the errors that might have occurred in the request/reply exchange. The server has to 
check the capability, extract the operation code, and parameters from the request and call 
the appropriate procedure. The result of the procedure has to be placed in the reply 
buffer. Placing parameters or results in a message buffer is called marshalling , and has a 
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non-trivial cost. We also have to handle different data representations in client and 
server. Also the capability checking might impose great overhead if not implemented 
carefully. 

When a client invokes do_remote_op for the first time, a packet containing the 
server port is broadcast over the network to request the physical location of the server 
[14]. The kernel running the server responds with a packet containing its physical net- 
work address. The client caches this information so that it may use it as a hint in subse- 
quent operations to the same server. Next the client sends the request packet, or a se- 
quence of packets if the request does not fit in one packet, to the server using the ac- 
quired physical location. A retransmission timer is started to recover from network 
failures. Retransmissions are always sent to the same processor, since otherwise the at- 
most-once semantics cannot be guaranteed. 

In the normal case in which a reply is generated quickly, the reply message is sent 
back and serves as the acknowledgement for the request. If the operation takes a long 
time, the client will retransmit the request. This time the server sends a separate ack- 
nowledgement. For a long remote operation special packets are exchanged to enquire 
about the status of the operation. Like requests, replies are split into several packets if 
they do not fit into one packet. Replies are separately acknowledged so that the server 
can start awaiting a new request immediately. 

Special care needs to be taken to implement this protocol efficiently. First of all 
the coding has to be done carefully, since it turns out that the bottleneck in the communi- 
cation is not the network, but in the processors that run the protocol. For example, un- 
packing densely packed messages are expensive operations. Second is the timer manage- 
ment. During a remote operation many timers need to be started, but they hardly ever ex- 
pire, since they are canceled when an expected packet arrives. An efficient way of im- 
plementing the timers is using a sweep algorithm, that periodically checks whether the 
protocol is still progressing. If not, a message might be lost and a retransmission is in 
order. 

Third is the context switching. Often when a thread blocks there are no other 
threads to schedule, since there are many processors available in Amoeba and the work is 
balanced over the different processors. In this case it is unnecessary to remove the thread 
from the run queue. When a packet comes in for this thread it can be restarted from 
where it stopped, and there is no overhead in putting it back on the run queue again. 
Also, when the message consists of several packets, the protocol management can be 
done at the interrupt level, and the thread does not need to be restarted at all. 

RPC requests usually consist of a number of integer parameters and sometimes a 
request buffer consisting of bytes. Replies usually consist of an integer result and some- 
times a reply buffer consisting of bytes. Since this is the common case we have optim- 
ized its implementation. For example, read and write operations on a file usually consist 
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of a buffer, an offset in the file, and a size. In the request and reply header we have 
reserved 8 bytes for parameters and results, which have been subdivided into two 2-byte 
words and a 4-byte word. These integer types have to be converted if the sender and re- 
ceiver use different integer representations. The sender specifies which integer represen- 
tation (little-endian or big-endian byte order) it uses. 

More complicated data types can be handled by marshalling everything in the re- 
quest and reply buffers. We leave the data representation in these buffers to the applica- 
tions, but we have provided library routines that can be used to marshall common integer 
and floating point types in a machine-independent way. Work on a stub compiler is 
underway to have this done automatically. 

The capability checking, if implemented naively, would involve expensive encryp- 
tion for each operation. However, it is simple to cache the result of the encryption in the 
server, so that the encryption is hardly ever necessary. Cache entries are filled when 
capabilities are generated, or when the capability was not present in the cache. A simple 
least-recently-used algorithm guarantees a high hit-rate. 


5. Summary 

This paper presented a short description of the Amoeba distributed operating sys- 
tem. An Amoeba system consists of four types of components: dynamically allocatable 
pool processors, workstations, specialized servers, and gateways. Each component runs 
the same microkernel, but different types of components will typically run different user 
processes. The paper focussed in particular on the microkernel and the remote procedure 
call mechanism that it implements. We reported on the implementation and performance 
of RPC. Besides RPC, the Amoeba microkernel supports light-weight processes. 
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Abstract 


Modular architectures based on a microkernel are suitable bases for the design and implemen- 
tation of operating systems. Prototype systems employing microkernel architectures are achieving 
the levels of functionality and performance expected and required of commercial products. Re- 
searchers at Carnegie Mellon University, the Open Software Foundation, and other sites are inves- 
tigating implementations of a number of operating systems (e.g., Unix*, MS-DOS?) that use the 
Mach microkernel. This paper describes the Mach microkernel, its use to support implementations 
of other operating systems, and the status of these efforts. 


1 Introduction 


Microkernel architectures offer a new approach for operating system implementation. These archi- 
tectures separate the portions of the operating system that control basic hardware resources (often 
called the operating system ‘kernel’) from the portions that determine the unique characteristics of 
an operating system environment, for example, a particular file system interface. In contrast, the 
traditional monolithic approach to operating system implementation spreads knowledge about the 
basic system structure throughout a single large kernel. By modularizing the implementation, a mi- 
crokernel architecture offers improved support for constructing new system services, and configur- 
ing systems for specialized environments. These architectures can also simplify porting a system to 
a new hardware platform because almost all of the machine-dependent code is isolated in the mi- 
crokernel. Finally, the use of common underlying services provides support for the coexistence and 
interoperability of multiple operating system environments on a single host. Experience with im- 
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plementations based on the Mach system demonstrates that these advantages can be achieved with- 
out sacrificing performance. 


The Mach kernel [1] is an example of this modular layered approach to operating system de- 
sign. Mach is a multiprocessor kernel that incorporates in one system a number of key facilities that 
allow the efficient implementation of those functions necessary to support binary compatibility 
with existing operating system environments. These mechanisms are intended not simply as exten- 
sions to normal operating system facilities but as a foundation upon which Unix and other operating 
system facilities can be built. We have built and continue to enhance implementations of Unix that 
achieve levels of performance and functionality competitive with commercial products. 


This paper describes research implementations of operating systems based on the Mach micro- 
kernel. The results of this work range from mature prototypes that achieve high levels of function- 
ality and performance to more experimental efforts that explore different areas of the design space. 
The next section describes the overall architecture of operating system implementations based on 
Mach. Sections 3 and 4 describe the basic Mach microkernel and some of the important concepts 
and components common to the various implementations. Sections 5, 6, and 7 describe the proto- 
types that we have constructed using three different implementation approaches, including their sta- 
tus, advantages, and disadvantages. 


2 System Architecture 


Mach implementations of other operating system environments are based on the observation that 
modern operating systems such as Unix and OS/2° are primarily distinguished by the programming 
environment they provide rather than the way they manage or manipulate hardware resources. It is 
both possible and rational to think of such systems not as operating system kernels but as applica- 
tion programs — servers or sets of servers that can provide client programs with specific program- 
ming abstractions. 


These traditional operating system environments can be treated as a set of services implement- 
ed in terms of a more primitive set of system abstractions. This layered approach allows the most 
complex software layers to be built above a relatively simple system software kernel which can di- 
rectly manage hardware resources in ways that can meet the needs of specialized environments. In 
particular, this approach implies: 


Tailorability — Versions of traditional operating systems such as 4.3BSD, OS/2, and System V.4 
can be treated simply as different applications which can be purchased separately and poten- 
tially run simultaneously with other OS environments. The Mach kernel also provides a base 
for the implementation of special purpose or customized operating system environments for 
applications such as network servers or databases. 


Portability — Nearly all of the code which constitutes the operating system environment is inde- 
pendent of a machine’s instruction set, architecture, and configuration. 


Network accessibility — A complex operating system environment need not reside on the same 
machine as its clients. This allows specialized systems and embedded applications to take ad- 
vantage of general operating system features without having to incorporate those features in 
their own system. 


6QS/2 is a trademark of International Business Machines. 
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Extensibility — New operating system environments and versions can potentially be implemented 
or tested alongside existing versions. 


Real-time — Traditional barriers to real-time support in Unix can be removed both because the ker- 
nel itself does not have to hold interrupt locks for long periods of time to accommodate Unix 
system services and because the Unix services themselves are preemptable. 


Multiprocessor support — The underlying kernel does not need to support complex system func- 
tions (e.g., file systems or network protocols) which may be defined in ways which limit par- 
allelism. Thus its functions can be more completely parallelized and its features tailored to 
parallel applications. 


Multicomputer support — Efficient operating system support for multicomputers (multiproces- 
sors whose processors do not share physical memory) is greatly simplified. Since the kernel 
only provides a small number of basic abstractions, it can optimize the mapping of each ab- 
straction onto the distributed hardware. This mapping can be transparent to the implementa- 
tion of operating system environments, because it does not change the functionality of the 
kernel abstractions. 


Security — Many traditional operating system environments have defined features which are in- 
herently insecure. A more minimal kernel can be defined and implemented in a secure fashion 
such that trusted computing environments can be implemented in terms of its secure abstrac- 
tions. The modular architecture of such a layered system is better suited to trusted systems 
than the structure of traditional kernels. 


Other such implementations have, however, frequently started from a rather different notion of 
the relationship between the system kernel and the supported OS environment: virtual machines 
(IBM’s CP/67 [17]), layering the kernel on a simple message engine (AT&T’s MERT [15]), using 
a global shared communication area (Taos [21]), or loading operating system environment specific 
emulation-assist code into the kernel (Chorus [2]). In contrast, our approach takes advantage of 
Mach’s support for the manipulation of system resources via a small set of machine-independent 
abstractions and its integration of memory management and communication functions. All func- 
tionality pertaining to the implementation of specific operating system services is performed by 
Mach tasks (including the application itself) which take advantage of the Mach IPC, scheduling, 
and virtual memory services. No functionality specific to Unix or other emulated operating systems 
exists within the kernel. 


3 The Mach Microkernel 


Mach provides an unusually flexible execution environment for both system and user applications. 
It exposes the management of CPU, communication, virtual memory, and secondary storage re- 
sources in a way that allows system applications to use those resources efficiently. 


3.1. Mach Kernel Features 
The key features of Mach are: 


¢ Task and thread management 
¢ Interprocess communication 


¢ Memory object management 
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¢ System call redirection 
¢ Device support 
¢ User multiprocessing support 
¢ Multicomputer support 
A more detailed description of Mach and its abstractions can be found in [1]. 


Task and thread management Mach supports the task and thread abstractions for managing exe- 
cution. A task is a passive resource abstraction, consisting of an address space and communication 
access to system and server facilities. Computation within a task is performed by one or more 
threads; these threads share the address space and all other resources of the task. Threads are sched- 
uled to processors by the Mach kernel, and may run in parallel on a multiprocessor. Multiple sched- 
uling classes can be defined for threads. At the present time, two classes are provided: fixed priority 
and timesharing. Timesharing threads are scheduled by the Mach kernel using a multi-level feed- 
back queue scheduler with 32 priority levels. The schedulability of tasks, their threads, and even 
processors can be controlled by user-state programs. In particular, it is possible for a privileged 
user-state program to directly control the mapping of threads to processors and thus fully determine 
system scheduling policy. This feature has been used to implement a number of multiprocessor 
scheduling policies including gang scheduling [4]. 


Interprocess communication Mach provides interprocess communication among threads via con- 
structs called ports. Ports are protected by a capability mechanism so that only Mach tasks with ap- 
propriate send or receive capabilities can access a port. All services, resources, and facilities within 
the Mach kernel, as well as those exported by particular Mach tasks or servers are represented as 
ports. Mach tasks, threads, memory objects, and processors are, for example, all manipulated by 
sending messages to ports which represent them. As such, the Mach port facility can be thought of 
as an object reference mechanism. In addition, this facility can be transparently extended over a net- 
work by using external communications servers [19]. 


Memory object management The address space of a Mach task is represented as a collection of 
mappings from linear addresses to offsets within Mach memory objects. The primary role of the 
kernel in virtual memory management is to manage physical memory as a cache of the contents of 
memory objects. The kernel’s representation for the backing storage of a memory object is a Mach 
port to which messages can be sent requesting or transmitting memory object data [25]. Memory 
object backing storage can thus be implemented by user-state programs such as file system servers, 
database applications or AI knowledge stores. 


System call redirection The Mach kernel allows a designated set of system calls or traps to be han- 
dled by code running in user mode within the calling task. The set of emulated system calls needs 
to be set up only once; it is inherited by child tasks on fork operations. This feature allows the binary 
emulation of operating system environments such as Unix. It also allows for monitoring, debug- 
ging, and transparent extension of existing operating system functions. Similar facilities are provid- 
ed for redirecting exceptions [5]; this is used to implement redirection for operating systems whose 
system call linkages are treated as exceptions by Mach (e.g., DOS). 


Device support The Mach kernel provides low-level device support [10]. Each device is represent- 
ed as a port to which messages can be sent to transfer data or control the device. Data is transferred 
through read and write operations; the request and reply messages are exported separately, allowing 
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both synchronous and asynchronous styles of I/O. The external memory object protocol allows a 
task to map the frame buffer for a graphics device directly into its address space. 


User multiprocessing A user-level multithreading package, the C thread library [6], facilitates the 
use of multiple threads within an address space. It exports mutual exclusion mutex locks and con- 
dition variables for synchronization via condition_wait and condition_signal operations. This li- 
brary has recently been improved to optimize the use of Mach kernel threads by multiplexing C 
threads onto kernel threads and implementing user-mode context switches between C threads that 
do not involve the kernel. 


Multicomputer support Mach supports multicomputers (multiprocessors which use an interpro- 
cessor network instead of shared physical memory) by transparently mapping the Mach abstrac- 
tions onto the distributed hardware [3]. For example, when a new task is to be created, Mach can 
create the task on any node in the multicomputer system. Kernel management of distributed hard- 
ware confers a number of advantages. Existing operating system environment implementations can 
be used without change because the multicomputer kernels support the standard Mach abstractions. 
The Mach kernel also serves as a single location for optimizations appropriate for multicomputers, 
allowing all uses of it to benefit from these optimizations. For example, when data is copied using 
Mach operations, Mach can use techniques such as copy-on-reference and copy-on-write to reduce 
the amount of physical memory which is actually copied. Finally, the location transparency of 
Mach abstractions simplifies the implementation of load balancing. A user mode resource manager 
can dynamically balance system load in a transparent fashion by migrating tasks among nodes. 
Mach’s multicomputer support is applicable to conventional multicomputers (e.g., hypercubes and 
meshes) as well as processor pools formed by using a high performance network (e.g., FDDI) to 
connect workstations or shared memory multiprocessors. 


3.2 Evolution from Mach 2.5 


The Mach 3.0 microkernel has evolved from the Mach 2.5 system that is the basis for commercial 
systems from NeXT, Encore, OSF, Omron, and others. The Mach 2.5 system contains compatibility 
code for BSD Unix in the kernel and depends heavily on that code. For example, it is not possible 
to create a Mach task in a 2.5 system without also creating a Unix process. All of this compatibility 
code has been removed from the kernel in the Mach 3.0 system; this has resulted in the addition of 
Mach interfaces in areas that did not exist in 2.5 (e.g., devices). The major change to the Mach code 
has been a complete rewrite of the IPC implementation to achieve improvements in both memory 
usage and performance. By optimizing the representation of ports and port rights, the amount of 
memory used for IPC data structures was reduced by 50% for a system running a Unix emulation. 
New algorithms and other optimizations to favor the common remote procedure call case in both 
the IPC and scheduling code have doubled the speed of a null RPC [8][9]. Mach 3.0 now executes 
a null RPC on a DecStation’ 3100 (16.67Mhz R2000 cpu) in 95 microseconds. 


The use of continuations is an important contribution to the performance of Mach 3.0 [8]. As 
used by the Mach scheduler, a continuation is the address of a routine to call when a thread contin- 
ues execution plus a small data structure that contains local state needed by that routine. This local 
state corresponds to the local variables that would normally be saved (e.g., in a control block struc- 
ture). Saving and restoring this local state replaces the saving and restoring of processor registers 
during a context switch, representing a significant reduction in the quantity of data manipulated, 
especially for modern processor architectures with large numbers of registers. The use of a contin- 
uation also replaces the execution context (the routine that invoked the context switch and its call- 
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ers) that is normally saved on a kernel stack. Hence, a thread blocked with a continuation does not 
require a kernel stack, eliminating the need for many of these stacks and switches among them dur- 
ing scheduling operations. The result is a transformation of kernel stacks from a per thread resource 
into a per processor resource at a considerable savings in kernel memory usage. Continuations have 
been applied to the IPC, exception, and page fault handling facilities of Mach 3.0. 


3.3 Real-Time Mach 


The Mach kernel is similar in structure to real-time message passing kernels. It contains no built-in 
file system or other higher level facilities which could interfere with interrupt handling or real-time 
performance. As such, it provides a useful vehicle for experimental work in real-time scheduling 
and resource management. Due to the portability of the Mach kernel, Real-Time Mach should be 
able to provide a common real-time computing environment for various machine architectures in- 
cluding single board computers and embedded systems. 


The Advanced Real-Time Technology (ART) group at Carnegie Mellon has developed real- 
time scheduling and resource management enhancements for the Mach kernel as well as a real-time 
application development toolset. This research effort is based on experiments carried out over a 
number of years on the ARTS distributed real-time kernel [24] and its real-time toolset, Scheduler 
1-2-3 [22] and Advanced Real-Time Monitor [23]. 


The objective of the Real-Time Mach project has been to develop a real-time version of Mach 
that can support a predictable real-time computing environment and to develop an associated real- 
time toolset. Real-Time Mach supports the following real-time features: a real-time thread model, 
an integrated real-time thread scheduler including multiple policies, real-time synchronization 
mechanisms, and a memory resident memory object manager. Prototype Real-Time Mach kernels 
with these features have been implemented and are in use at Carnegie Mellon University. 


4 Operating Systems as Application Programs 


The basic facilities provided by the Mach kernel support the implementation of operating systems 
as Mach applications. The memory object management mechanisms allow paging functionality to 
be implemented outside the kernel, and provide system programmers with control over data cached 
by the virtual memory system. The system call redirection mechanism makes it possible to support 
applications that have the system call traps linked into their executable binaries without modifying 
the kernel. Hence, the structure of a user-mode operating system emulation consists of an emulation 
library for each application plus one or more servers. Operating systems that have been implement- 
ed in this fashion include 4.3BSD Unix, OSF/18, MS-DOS, and the Macintosh? operating system. 
Efforts to implement other operating systems (e.g., VMS) using this technology are in progress 
elsewhere. 


4.1 Emulation Libraries 


Emulation libraries are key architectural components that support the implementation of operating 
system environments. An emulation library functions both as a translator for system service re- 
quests and as a cache for their results. System service requests from an application in the environ- 
ment are translated to requests for the Mach microkernel or other servers that are used to emulate 
the target environment. Results returned by these requests may be cached for future use. Emulation 
libraries are transparently loaded into otherwise unused portions of application address spaces; 
Mach’s memory inheritance mechanism is used to implement inheritance of these libraries for child 


80SF/1 is a trademark of the Open Software Foundation. 
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tasks created by such applications. It is not strictly necessary for the emulation library to occupy 
part of the application’s address space, but doing so optimizes data transfer between the library and 
application. 


Mach’s system call redirection mechanism is used to invoke emulation libraries from fully 
linked application binaries. These binaries request operating system services by executing hardware 
trap instructions (e.g., SVC); Mach’s system call redirection facility forwards these trap invocations 
to the emulation library. This trap redirection is not necessary if the base library containing the sys- 
tem call stubs (e.g., libc) can be dynamically linked to the application at execution time. In this case, 
anew version of the base library can be substituted that translates invocations of these stubs directly 
into operations for the Mach kernel or other servers. Current emulation library code is always exe- 
cuted with its own stack instead of using the stack of the application making the system call. This 
allows emulation libraries to be used with applications which may be doing their own stack man- 
agement or providing their own lightweight process mechanisms. 


Emulation libraries are vulnerable to tampering by application programs because they reside in 
application address spaces and it is well within the capabilities of a user program to read, write, or 
remove that region of memory. As a result, care is taken to ensure that the correct functioning of 
the servers cannot be affected by malicious or unintentional tampering with emulation libraries. It 
is also important that information managed by the library not be more security sensitive than infor- 
mation otherwise available to the user. In this regard, the library must operate under restrictions 
similar to that of the standard C runtime library. 


System call implementations using emulation libraries and system call redirection within a sin- 
gle address space do not suffer a performance disadvantage with respect to in-kernel system call 
implementations. These performance comparisons were made between Mach 2.5 and Mach 3.0 us- 
ing an emulation library on a 25MHz HP-Vectra (80386 processor). The basic mechanism costs of 
calling and returning from a system call are identical for the in-kernel and emulation library cases 
(35 microseconds). This is to be expected because both mechanisms involve a single kernel entry 
and exit; when a system call is redirected to an emulation, the return to the caller is performed en- 
tirely in user mode without further kernel involvement. When the additional work of handling a 
simple system call (e.g., getpid) is added, the emulation library approach is slightly faster (64 mi- 
croseconds) than the in-kernel approach (68 microseconds). This work represents the additional 
state that must be set up and torn down to create the environment for handling a Unix system call. 


4.2 OS Environment Architectures 


There are several possible alternatives for the structure of operating system environment implemen- 
tations using Mach. The simplest approach is to implement all of the functionality in an emulation 
library. This is best suited to single user systems, as service requests from such systems are often 
easy to translate into requests for Mach or other servers. Examples of systems that have been emu- 
lated in this fashion include MS-DOS and the Macintosh operating system. Our work with this ap- 
proach has made extensive use of the native operating system code for the original system. 


The alternative approaches use one or more servers in addition to the emulation library. These 
server-based approaches are distinguished by the granularity of the implementation’s decomposi- 
tion into servers. At one end of the spectrum are large granularity decompositions that implement 
most of the emulated functionality in one server. Both 4.3BSD and OSF/1 have been emulated us- 
ing this structure. At the other end of the spectrum are small granularity decompositions that em- 
ploy a family of functionally specialized servers in addition to the emulation library. This approach 
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allows the reuse of servers among different operating system environments, and supports the coex- 
istence and sharing of resources among such environments. 


5 Native OS Systems 


Native OS systems utilize an emulation library and the code of the original operating system to im- 
plement the system services used by applications. This approach has been used to emulate the DOS 
and Macintosh operating systems on top of Mach. In both cases, significant portions of the native 
operating system are allowed to run directly because many service requests for single user systems 
do not involve operations that require intervention by the Mach kernel. An example from the DOS 
implementation is that native DOS filesystem code is allowed to execute, because its invocations 
of low level BIOS functions (the only code that actually accesses the I/O device) are intercepted 
[18]. In the Macintosh system, the graphics primitives that write to the display are allowed to exe- 
cute directly from the Mac ROMs once the display has been appropriately mapped. 


The Mach exception mechanism is used to intercept and redirect service requests for both sys- 
tems because their system call invocation mechanisms differ from Mach and Unix on the same 
hardware. The Mach kernel does not recognize these as system call invocations, and instead treats 
them as exceptions. In addition to system calls, both systems require interception of certain low 
level functions internal to the native OS. Intercepting BIOS invocations from DOS is straightfor- 
ward because DOS uses a system call-like mechanism (software interrupt) to invoke BIOS opera- 
tions!®; these invocations generate Mach exceptions that are redirected to the emulation library. In 
the Macintosh implementation, certain routines in the Macintosh ROMs must be intercepted. This 
was done by taking advantage of a ROM patch facility. The patch facility supports replacement of 
ROM operations by RAM equivalents so that changes can be made if bugs should be found in the 
ROM routines. The Mach emulation uses this feature to replace certain ROM routines with emula- 
tion library implementations. 


The emulation library plays a dual role in these systems. It is responsible not only for imple- 
menting system services (or invoking native OS code to do so), but also for virtualizing access to 
hardware devices. This is because many applications in these systems expect to access hardware 
devices (e.g., the display) directly without invoking a system service. As part of its support for 
multi-user and multi-application environments, the Mach kernel must protect and control access to 
devices. Virtual memory techniques are used to make devices accessible to applications. For exam- 
ple, an inaccessible region of memory can be placed in the region of address space where an appli- 
cation expects to access the control registers of a device. Attempts to access these registers cause 
exceptions, which allow the emulation library to perform the appropriate functions. In many cases 
(e.g., displays), the Mach device pager can be used to map the device buffer memory directly into 
applications at the expected location. An additional area of virtualization is the use of threads to em- 
ulate asynchronous device interactions. For example, emulation library threads are used to handle 
both disk and keyboard accesses. 


Both the Macintosh and DOS systems expect to execute on a Mach kernel that is also emulating 
the Unix operating system. The respective emulators are initially loaded from a Unix file system, 
and Unix file services are transparently available to applications using both emulated systems (e.g., 
DOS uses the Network Redirector to access Unix files). In addition, the emulated systems can man- 
age disk partitions using their private (non-Unix) on-disk filesystem layouts. The Macintosh system 
also supports the use of Unix and Mach applications under MultiFinder; a Macintosh application 





!0Not all BIOS invocations are intercepted; those that do not cause protection or device access conflicts are allowed 
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has been written that provides access to a Mach/Unix C shell. A similar application is being imple- 
mented to provide shell access to Windows 3.0 under DOS. 


These system implementations are functionally complete, and support virtually all Macintosh 
and DOS applications without change and with similar performance. Among the DOS applications 
that we have used on top of Mach are business applications such as Lotus 1-2-3!!, WordPerfect!2, 
and Windows 3.0!°, games such as Wing Commander! and Space Quest IV!°, etc. The Macintosh 
system supports Multifinder, business applications (e.g., MacDraw 2.0!6, Excel!7, Powerpoint!8), 
games (e.g., Beyond Dark Castle!), etc. Application performance is essentially indistinguishable 
from the native system for both systems; the use of the continuation RPC enhancements described 
in Section 3.2 has been a major contributor to this achievement. The use of virtual memory in the 
Mach kernel and these implementations imposes minimum hardware requirements on these sys- 
tems. For DOS systems, an 80386 or 80486 processor is required,.as other compatible Intel proces- 
sors do not support virtual memory. Most display types (e.g., VGA, EGA) are supported, as are 
third party sound boards. The corresponding requirement for Macintosh systems is a Mac II, and 
sound is also supported. 


6 Large Granularity Server Systems 

Our implementations of large granularity server decomposition employ an emulation library that 
communicates with a multithreaded server specific to the operating system being emulated. This 
server, contained in a single task, is typically invoked via a Mach message exchange for each sys- 
tem call issued by application processes. In addition to managing system call emulation, the server 
may also act as an external memory manager for files and other data. 


A large granularity operating system emulation of this kind is attractive for several reasons: 


¢ The server is solely responsible for performing the emulation of all OS environment seman- 
tics. The structure of the server is, in fact, similar to that of an in-kernel implementation; it 
has global knowledge of all the information needed for the emulation. Internal context 
switching between threads can be extremely fast. 


¢ The OS server is completely pageable and can make more efficient use of memory (by shar- 
ing data structures and stack space) than can a multiple server implementation. 


It can be relatively straightforward to transform an existing in-kernel OS implementation into 
such a server, because most of the code can be reused. This can make it easy to preserve both 
existing code and semantics. This could allow vendors with proprietary OS environments to 
more quickly take advantage of Mach as a basis for their systems. 


The feasibility of this approach has been demonstrated by implementing a Unix server and associ- 
ated emulation library for 4.3BSD Unix [11]. This single task Unix server works well and is in reg- 
ular use. It currently runs on a variety of platforms, including DECStations (2100, 3100, and 5000), 





‘Totus 1-2-3 is a registered trademark of Lotus Development Corporation. 
!2WordPerfect is a trademark of WordPerfect Corporation. 

13Windows 3.0 is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. 
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i386 PCs from multiple vendors, and Sun 3 machines. This system is functionally interchangeable 
with existing versions of 4.3 BSD/Mach on those machines. A similar system has been implement- 
ed to emulate OSF/1. The remainder of this section describes the implementation of these systems 
and how they take advantage of the features that Mach provides. 


6.1 Unix Server 


The bulk of Unix services are provided by the Unix Server. It is implemented as a Mach task with 
multiple threads of control managed by the Mach C threads package. Internal synchronization and 
process-switching within the Unix Server (e.g., sleep, wakeup, spl) are implemented by using the 
C threads package’s mutex and condition variable functionality. A typical system configuration 
will have dozens of C threads allocated within the Unix Server. Most threads belong to a common 
pool which handle incoming requests from user processes. Several threads are dedicated to routines 
that, in a monolithic kernel, would be driven by hardware interrupts (device IO completion, time- 
out, network code). All communication with hardware devices is done through Mach’s IPC facility. 
Figure 1 shows the organization of the Unix Server and its relationship to the Mach kernel. 
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Figure 1: Unix Server System Architecture 


The primary tool for communication between the Unix Server and a Unix application program 
is Mach IPC. Most requests for service arrive in the form of Mach messages requesting that a Unix 
operation or service be performed. For each incoming message, a C thread is dispatched from the 
pool to handle that operation. That thread then determines which Unix process requires service, 
what operation is to be performed and finally parses the message to obtain the arguments for that 
operation. Many, but not all, messages to the Unix Server correspond directly to system calls nor- 
mally present in 4.3BSD. 
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The main departure from this style of interaction between the Unix Server and a Unix applica- 
tion can be found in the handling of 4.3BSD file access. Access to Unix files can be provided either 
through a pure message passing interface or through the Mach memory object facility. The decision 
of which interface to use can be made either by the Emulation Library or the Unix Server. The pri- 
mary reason to choose a pure message passing interface would be performance in a network envi- 
ronment where a message passing interface corresponds more precisely to the natural 
implementation technology of a network. In a tightly coupled multiprocessor or a uniprocessor, a 
memory object interface is a more efficient way to transfer large amounts of data. 


In the case of a memory object implementation of file access, the Unix Server acts as the mem- 
ory object manager (or ‘inode pager’) for 4.3BSD files. When a file is opened by a Unix application 
its data is mapped directly into the portion of the Unix application address space occupied by the 
Transparent Emulation Library. That library then directly provides read, write, Iseek, etc. system 
call access to the file’s data. In order to ensure Unix file sharing semantics, the Emulation Library 
must hand-shake with the Unix Server through messages whenever conflicts with other applications 
could arise (see Figure 2). The major drawback of this approach is increased costs for open and 
close operations on files. These operations can require memory mapping and deallocation, which 
are reasonably expensive in practice. Our performance results have shown that open/close costs are 
important, but not nearly as important as the cost of read/write/Iseek operations. 
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Figure 2: Unix Server Input/Output Architecture 


6.2 Transparent Emulation Library 


The Transparent System Call Emulation Library for this system contains the equivalent of the Unix 
system call handler and glue routines necessary to transform system calls into remote procedure 
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calls to the Unix Server. All application system calls are intercepted by the library using the Mach 
system call redirection facility. These calls may be directly handled by the library or transformed 
into remote procedure calls to the server. Most of the machine dependencies in the BSD code are 
handled by the Library. These include manipulating the application’s stack for signal handling and 
forking a new process. 


Many common Unix requests are handled exclusively by the Emulation Library. For example, 
a Unix file which has been mapped into the Emulation Library memory region as part of an open 
call can be directly read by the Emulation Library without requiring the intervention of the Unix 
Server. Shared memory techniques are used to allow most signal operations that set or read signal 
state (e.g., the signal mask) to be directly handled in the library. When the server forks a new pro- 
cess it creates two regions of memory shared between the server and the process, a read-only region 
for server to library communication and a read/write region for library to server communication”. 
The use of these techniques results in approximately one-half of application system calls being di- 
rectly handled by the library without communicating with the server. 


The Emulation Library is loaded into the address space of the initial user process. The Unix 
Server uses Mach’s memory inheritance facility to cause inheritance of the Emulation Library by 
each child process from its parent on a fork operation. Server implementations of exec and similar 
operations which reload an address space with a new application program are careful to preserve 
the Emulation Library portion of the address space. One advantage of this technique is that it allows 
multiple Emulation Libraries with different behaviors (such as the support of different Unix vari- 
ants) to coexist with the same Unix Server. 


6.3 Performance 


This section describes performance results comparing the 4.3BSD server running on Mach 3.0 with 
Mach 2.5 and commercial Unix systems. These measurements show that the system is achieving 
comparable performance to commercial systems even though its performance tuning and improve- 
ment are far from complete. We expect to obtain similar or better performance from the server im- 
plementation of OSF/1 after tuning. The measurement results come from several basic system call 
performance tests and two file system oriented tests, a compilation test and a more comprehensive 
file system test. The same disk with the same binaries and user environment was used for all direct 
comparisons. 


The compilation test consists of a shell command file that runs nine compilations of small C 
source files. These files contained relatively few header file inclusions. Each compilation is sepa- 
rately timed using the ‘time’ command; the reported results are the total elapsed time. The resulting 
test stresses process creation/termination, program load and startup, file open/close and read/write 
costs for small files. The test performs approximately 2600 Unix system calls, including forking 57 
processes, attempting to open 240 files and close 350 file descriptors, unlinking 100 files, and call- 
ing exec 160 times. Read, write, and Iseek operations account for a large fraction of all system calls. 
Roughly 750 Iseek operations, 450 read, and 230 write operations are performed. 


The file system test was originally developed by M. Satyanarayanan for his performance eval- 
uation of the Andrew File System [13]. Specifically, we used a version of the Andrew Benchmark 
modified by John Ousterhout [16]. This benchmark stresses directory and file creation, file copy, 





2Use of this shared memory is optional; while it improves performance on uniprocessors and tightly coupled mul- 
tiprocessors, it may not be appropriate for other architectures. If the memory is not configured, a message passing inter- 
face to the server is used instead. 
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file search (using ‘find’), and compilation activity. A complete description of this benchmark can 
be found in the cited papers. 


Table 1, Table 2, and Table 3 show some of the comparison results. The third column represents 
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Table 3: Mach 3.0 + BSD Server vs. Ultrix 4.0: DECStation 5000/200 with Wren V disk 


the relative speedup (or slowdown) of the Mach 3.0 plus server system against the other system. 
The variation in these numbers reflects the changed system architecture; moving the Unix imple- 
mentation outside the kernel changes the relative speed of some operations with respect to each oth- 
er. The important conclusion to draw from these results is that the overall performance of this 
system is comparable to Mach 2.5 and two commercial versions of Unix (and faster in some cases). 
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Work is continuing on measuring and tuning the performance of this and other areas of the system. 
Among our preliminary results in the networking area is a test in which ftp bandwidth is essentially 
unchanged when substituting a Mach 3.0 system for a Mach:2.5 system. 


6.4 OSF/1 Unix Server. 


Development of the large granularity emulation of OSF/1 (known as OSF/1 MK) has resulted 
in a number of improvements to this emulation technology. The OSF/1 system incorporates addi- 
tional functionality not found in a BSD system, including STREAMS, a logical volume manager, 
and support for dynamic loading of shared libraries. The development environment has been en- 
hanced to allow a Unix server to be run as a process under another Unix server. This second server 
approach permits use of a full featured debugger (e.g., gdb) on a server under development, and 
makes it possible to recover from the crash of such a server without a system reboot (only the sec- 
ond server crashes; the first server is still healthy). OSF/1’s multiprocessor support improves 
throughput by removing bottlenecks to multiple threads inside the server (even on a uniprocessor); 
in contrast, the BSD server must restrict much of its code to one thread at a time. An unexpected 
benefit of the multiprocessor support is that it allows the removal of all interrupt protection logic 
(spls) from the OSF/1 server, resulting in a significant performance improvement. This is because 
multiprocessor code must use locks to protect against interrupts on other processors; in a server 
there are no interrupts, and these locks are sufficient to protect against interrupt code being executed 
by another thread. OSF/1 MK is functionally complete and has passed its validation tests, but per- 
formance tuning continues. A version of this system for NORMA-class multicomputers (no shared 
memory) is under development. 


7 Small Granularity Server Systems 


Our prototype small granularity server decomposition system divides the responsibility for operat- 
ing system support among an emulation library and a collection of specialized servers (e.g., naming, 
authentication, file data access). The interfaces among the system components have a high degree 
of independence from target environments. The benefits of this independence include interchange- 
able components, code reuse, and portability. This section describes research work to design and 
build a small granularity system employing multiple servers for the emulation of multiple operating 
systems, and a prototype for Unix emulation [14]. 


The distinguishing feature of this system’s structure is the use of a common object-oriented 
framework for server implementation. This framework is reusable, avoiding reimplementation for 
each new emulation system. This reuse extends to components of servers and even entire servers. 
The independence of this framework from the servers enhances system configurability, and makes 
it possible to support multiple concurrent system emulations on a single host. 


7.1 Architectural Framework 


Figure 3 shows the general organization of this system. Each process in the emulated system is im- 
plemented by a Mach task that contains the application and a copy of the emulation library that in- 
tercepts the application’s system calls. Most of the target system’s functionality is implemented by 
specialized servers such as a fileserver, network server, and process manager. Their services are ex- 
ported to the emulation libraries via special libraries or proxies that facilitate and optimize client- 
server interactions. The final component is the Mach microkernel to provide the basic facilities for 
execution of the other components. This organization can be viewed as a combination of three in- 
dependent software layers, namely the kernel, service (servers and proxies), and the rest of the em- 
ulation libraries. 
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Figure 3: General System Structure 


Although programming interfaces differ among operating systems, many of them provide sim- 
ilar sets of services in terms of functionality (e.g., file management, terminal I/O, network access, 
etc.). Hence the server layer can be structured as a set of components that can be assembled in var- 
ious configurations. This enhances flexibility, modularity, security, etc. In many cases, the same 
components can be used for more than one implementation, based on the indirection provided by 
the emulation library. This decomposition of the service layer has two aspects: 


* Decomposition or factorization of the functionality provided by the service layer into inde- 
pendent services. Each of these services is implemented in a separate module, usually as an 
autonomous system server. This decomposition isolates most problems and design decisions 
into independent, replaceable modules. 


Definition of standard interfaces and protocols for server-server and server-emulation library 
interactions. These generic interfaces do not map directly onto the set of services or servers, 
but correspond to groups of operations or mechanisms that may be common to several ser- 
vices. Such interfaces have been designed for both high level functions (e.g., access control 
and naming) and low level functions (e.g., locking and synchronization). These standard in- 
terfaces facilitate integration of servers into different system configurations. Many of the in- 
terfaces are relatively independent of the target operating systems; the emulation library is 
responsible for customizing them to specific target system interfaces. These interfaces are 
used only within the system, and are not exported to applications. Hence they form part of a 
System Programming Interface (SPI) including the Mach kernel interfaces (as opposed to an 
Application Programming Interface, or API). 
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To simplify the use and combination of servers, their interfaces are defined in terms of an ob- 
ject-oriented model. Each operating system service is represented by one or more items in this mod- 
el. Examples from Unix include files, pipes, sockets, and ttys. These Unix abstractions may be 
represented by more general items, corresponding to the generic services explained previously. 
Servers typically implement a large number of similar, but independent items. Each item is opaque, 
and exports a well-defined set of operations. These operations can be invoked by the item’s clients, 
usually the various emulation libraries operating on behalf of each application program. The server 
abstraction is not exported to clients; instead, clients have access to a number of items, and cannot 
determine which server manages any individual item. In addition to the interfaces, the various serv- 
ers and items may also be implemented using object-oriented techniques; the word item is used to 
avoid confusion with implementation level objects. 


An important aspect of the design is the optimization of client-server interactions by moving 
processing from system servers into clients. This optimization is based on the use of proxy objects 
[20]. A proxy consists of code loaded in a client’s address space on behalf of the server; this code 
acts as a local representative to that client for a particular item from that server. Operations on the 
item are invoked locally by the client on the proxy instead of being directed to the server. A simple 
proxy may forward all invocations to the server, but more complex proxies may perform some pro- 
cessing or the entire operation locally, reducing the communication overhead and load on the serv- 
er. Proxies are often used to cache information on the client side of a client-server interface. A new 
proxy object is instantiated in a client’s address space as part of the protocol that establishes the cli- 
ent’s access to the corresponding item. The set of all the proxies for the items currently accessed by 
a given client can be viewed as an additional layer of software within the service layer. Although 
they reside in the client’s address space, proxies are logically part of the servers for their items; they 
are designed and implemented as part of the servers, rather than the clients 


Another optimization of client-server interactions is based on the independence of server-proxy 
interfaces from both the item and target system interfaces. This allows responsibility for operation 
implementation (both item and target system) to be divided among the emulation library and one or 
more servers as needed. For example, many Unix process attributes, such as the file descriptor table 
and the signal mask, are managed by the emulation library without the use of any server or proxy. 


7.2 Server Organization 
There are two classes of servers in this system: 


Application servers: provide services directly to application programs (e.g., a file server). 
System servers: provide services primarily to other servers (e.g., nameservice, authentication). 
The writer of an application server may assume the availability of the basic services provided by 
the system servers, and take full advantage of them. In addition, the framework provides standard 
low level mechanisms, interfaces, and reusable code fragments. These implement functions such as 
server invocation, access mediation and asynchronous event notification. 


The current system contains the following application servers for Unix and other environments: 


° One or more file servers supporting random access collections of bytes stored in various for- 
mats on local disks or remote file servers. 


¢ A terminal server (TTY) for the management of logical and physical terminal devices. 
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* A local IPC server supporting basic communication between application programs (pipes, 
queues, Unix domain sockets, etc.). 


¢ A process management server or task master to keep track of application processes and allow 
them to be operated on by external agents. 


¢ One or more network servers providing access to the network and implementing various pro- 
tocol families. 


¢ A device server to control user access to the physical devices managed by the microkernel. 
The current system supports only a Unix environment, but others are anticipated. 


The application servers are supported by the following system servers, some of which are still 
under development: 


* One or more root name servers, responsible for integrating the various servers together into 
a single uniform name space from which they can be located by clients. 


An authentication server, a secure repository for user identity information. 


A blackboard server to manage any information that must be efficiently shared among several 
emulated processes and/or servers. 


A lock/semaphore server to handle synchronization functions among clients and/or servers. 


A configuration/startup server to handle the startup of all the other servers and of the system 
as a whole, and to keep track of the system configuration (which servers to start, which de- 
vices to use, etc.). 


A remote Mach IPC server (netmsgserver) responsible for forwarding the Mach IPC facility 
over the network. 


A network shared memory server, providing uniform shared memory over a collection of 
nodes connected by a network. 


* A diagnostics server responsible for logging all debugging, warning and error messages pro- 
duced during the operation of the system. 


This collection of application and system servers is sufficient to implement all of the functionality 
of Unix. 


7.3 Status and Performance 


The performance and functionality of the prototype for small granularity 4.3BSD Unix emulation 
has reached the point where the system is now self-hosting. While the performance is not compa- 
rable to either the large granularity emulation or commercial systems, it is sufficient for everyday 
use (and the system has the corresponding stability to support this). The major area of missing func- 
tionality is networking, as the absence of a TCP protocol implementation for this system prevents 
many Unix networking services from functioning; Unix sockets and the UDP protocol are imple- 
mented, allowing files to be retrieved and stored via tftp. Improving performance is a major area of 
our current work on this system. 
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A comparison with the large granularity server system provides some evidence that tuning this 
small granularity system will enable it to achieve competitive levels of performance. System calls 
in the large granularity system are handled either directly by the emulation library or by the library 
contacting exactly one server (the Unix Server). The same statement is true for this small granular- 
ity architecture; many system calls are handled in the library, and those that aren’t almost always 
contact only one server. The performance results in Section 6.3 show that the large granularity sys- 
tem is achieving commercial levels of performance, so this operational similarity suggests that sim- 
ilar levels of performance should also be possible for this small granularity system. 


Our current research also involves extending the functionality of this system. An important as- 
pect is investigating the suitability of the overall framework for implementing operating systems 
other than Unix (e.g., OS/2). In addition to reusing the basic system servers, this work has a goal of 
reusing some application servers (e.g., fileservers) among different operating system implementa- 
tions. Another aspect is the development of a trusted or secure system based on this technology. 
This effort targets the B3 level of security in the Trusted Computer System Evaluation Criteria [7], 
and is being pursued in cooperation with Trusted Information Systems, Inc. [12]. 


8 Conclusion 


The Mach microkernel supports a variety of approaches to operating system implementation. Na- 
tive OS systems allow most of the original system’s code to execute without change; they are pri- 
marily applicable to single user operating systems such as DOS. Large granularity server systems 
concentrate most of the non-native operating system’s functionality in a single server; this simpli- 
fies development by making it possible to reuse much of the original system’s code. Small granu- 
larity server systems spread the implemented functionality across a collection of functionally 
specialized servers. The framework for constructing such systems can support reuse of components 
among different emulations, and interoperability of different emulations on a single host. A com- 
mon feature of all of these systems is the use of an emulation library to intercept and implement 
system service requests made by applications, providing support for the execution of unchanged ap- 
plication binaries. 


Microkernel architectures offer an important and viable implementation alternative to mono- 
lithic operating system architectures. Operating system implementations based on the Mach micro- 
kernel are achieving commercially competitive levels of functionality and performance. The 
maturity of these prototype implementations varies; some are in daily use (with acceptable perfor- 
mance), while others are still under active development. These architectures can support a variety 
of systems (including real-time and secure systems) on a common kernel base. 
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instructions. The large granularity emulation of 4.3BSD (single server) can also be obtained from 
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Ease of use - Some operating systems can be difficult to install and operate on a 
computer, especially without additional instructions. DOS is not difficult to install and 
has a vast amount of publications and books available to assist users. 


The disadvantages of DOS include: 


Limited primary storage - An applications program running in the DOS environment 
has maximum access to 640,000 bytes of primary memory. Many programs being 
written today, require access to more than 640,000 bytes. 


"Single tasking" only - Dos can only work with one user and a single applications 
program at a time. Multitasking is an operating systems ability to run several 
applications programs at the same time. The demand in the workplace for multitasking 
capabilities is growing rapidly. 


Character-based interface - Working with DOS, users issue commands or select menu 
items. This method requires more knowledge or experience with the application than 
a graphical user interface method. 


The Future of DOS: 


Industry observers believe that DOS will have a following of users for many years. 
However, because of its limitations and the greater power of other operating systems, 
DOS will lose its dominate role to other systems software programs. 


DOS with WINDOWS (pages 41-43) 


Windowing software extends the capability of DOS by creating an environment that allows 
multitasking, dynamic data exchange, graphical user interface, and more primary storage. 


The advantages of enhancing DOS with Windows, include: 


Multitasking permits the computer to work on more than one application simultaneously. 


Dynamic data exchange enables one program to broadcast a request for information to 
other, currently running, programs. 


Graphical user interface (GUI) permits the use of a mouse to point at icons or pull- 
down windows for the purpose of performing tasks previously requiring the user to type 
a command. 


More primary memory can be managed by the windows program. DOS can only 
access 640 kb of primary storage by itself. DOS with Windows can access billions of 
bytes in primary storage. 


The disadvantages of Windows, include: 


Technological limitations are still inherent because Windows is based on old technology 
eee While windows does enhance the use of DOS there are still application 
imitations. 


Limited applications will be available to meet the needs of the future. This is based 
on the needs for programs that exceed the capabilities of DOS and Windows. 
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@ Network capabilities of Windows applications are limited because this program was not 
originally designed to work with networks. Thus, it is not very efficient for the network 
environment. 


OS/2 (pages 43-45) TM 3.04 


OS/2 (Operating System/2) has been jointly developed by IBM and Microsoft for IBM’s 
Personal System/2 (PS/2) line of computers. It has the promise of being much more flexible 
than MS-DOS and will give the user multitasking capabilities (running several programs 
simultaneously). 


Versions of OS/2 include: 


Standard Edition 1.2 - IBM’s first version runs on IBM PC AT, PC-XT Model 286, and PS/2 
Models 50,60,70, and 80. This system does multitasking. 


Standard Edition 1.1 - Is an upgrade of 1.0. It includes Presentation Manager (the graphical 
user interface). 


Extended Edition - Is not an upgrade, but a separately sold product that has a built-in database 
and communications manager. 


Advantages of OS/2 include: 


e Common User Interface - applications written in OS/2 have a common graphics 
interface that is consistent when working with micro, mini, and mainframe computers. 


e Multitasking - OS/2 has true multitasking capabilities that allows more than one 
application program to share the CPU. It is not constrained by the older DOS operating 
system as is the case with Windows. It is designed to maximize the performance of the 
newest mast powerful microcomputers. 


@ Networking - OS/2 is designed for networking applications meaning it can share data 
and programs among several computers. 


The Disadvantages of OS/2 include: 


@ Expense - The start up cost for OS/2 is expensive. Start up cost can be nearly 3 times 
greater than a DOS with Windows system. 


e Fewer applications - Applications software developers state it is difficult to write 
programs for OS/2. Since OS/2 is relatively new, there are not that many users of it 
yet. This narrow market share makes the price of programs for OS/2 expensive. 
However, as OS/2 develops more of a following, the number of applications will grow 
and the price of them will drop. However, many programmers have opted to write 
programs for windows, which is presently in greater demand, rather than OS/2. 


MACINTOSH OPERATING SYSTEMS (pages 44-46) TM 3.05 
The "graphical user interface" was available in the Apple Macintosh even before OS/2. The 


Macintosh has had a successful following but has not really had wide spread consideration as 
a business computer system. 
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Versions 


The operating system of the Macintosh is not as clearly defined as other microcomputer 
operating systems. Early in the Macintosh’s development, a purchaser received System ad 
Finder diskettes. These two worked together to act as a standard operating system. Later, 
Apple introduced new models of the Macintosh computer. To support this new hardware, 
appr changed the operating system and new versions of the System and Finder files were 
introduced. 


Apple introduced new models on frequent intervals and there are several unique versions of its 
operating system. Unfortunately, these versions are not "backward compatible" (not like DOS), 
meaning that many applications designed for the newer Macintosh will not run on the older 
versions of the Macintosh. 


Advantages of the Apple Macintosh include: 


e Quality graphics - Macintosh has established a high standard for graphics. This has 
been the principal reason for its success because users can easily merge pictures and text 
to produce near professional quality output. 


e Ease of use - The graphical interface is very popular with novices to the microcomputer. 
The reason for the popularity is because the need and effort required for learning to use 
this operating system is half as much as that of learning DOS. 


e Consistent graphics interface - The user has similar screen displays, menus, and 
operations across all applications. 


e Multitasking - The Macintosh System 7.0 has multitasking capability sharing the same 
CPU. 


e Communications between programs - The System 7.0 allows programs to easily share 
data and commands with other applications programs. 


Disadvantages of the Apple Macintosh include: 


e Lack of serious consideration as a business machine - The general perception of the 
business community has not been favorable to the Apple Macintosh as a business 
computer. 


e Difficulties in compatibility - In the past, DOS and Macintosh have had incompatible 
microprocessors. This has been a major stumbling block for Apple because businesses 
desire the compatibility and connectivity with the DOS world. Hardware and software 
are now available for the Mac that allows it to run DOS applications. Recently, Apple 
has developed links with Digital Equipment Corporation (DEC). They have made DOS- 
compatible circuit boards available and have developed ways of connecting the 
Macintosh into communications networks that use DOS. 


UNIX: The "Portable" Operating System (pages 47-52) TM 3.06 


Originally, UNIX was developed by AT&T as a minicomputer operating system; it now runs 
on microcomputers. Its popularity exists because for many years it has been used at 
universities. As the computer science graduates became employed, many of them promoted it 
as the operating system to use to their respective employers. 
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This operating system is less well known to the business community. 


The recent development of the ’386 chip technology has created a situation where UNIX has 
the possibility of competing with OS/2. The reason for this is because OS/2 is new and 
untested, however, UNIX is available right now. 


Versions 


The principal microcomputer versions of UNIX include: AT&T’s UNIX System V; the 
University of California’s Berkeley 4.2 UNIX; Sun Microsystems’s SunOS; Microsoft has 
written its version called Xenix; Microsoft and AT&T are attempting to merge their versions 
to provide one standard; the Open Software Foundation has UNIX-OSF; IBM has AIX; APPLE 
has A/UX; and Apollo Computer has Domain/IX UNIX. 


Advantages of UNIX include: 


e Portable programming language - This means that it is able to be used with many 
different computer systems. The other three operating systems are not nearly as portable 
as UNIX. 


e Multitasking - Like OS/2, UNIX has multitasking capability. This means that the CPU 
can be shared to do more than one program at a time. 


e Multiuser - UNIX can also share the CPU and the system resources with multiple users. 
OS/2 does not have this capability, however, because hardware costs have dropped 
substantially, this is not as big a factor in the selection of an operating system. 


e Not limited by primary storage - UNIX does not have the hardware restrictions like 
those of DOS and OS/2. It can do many operations that were previously only available 
in the minicomputer environment or larger. This is a significant benefit because a 
company can achieve the same type of performance with a microcomputer that 
previously required a larger computer system. 


@ Networking - Unix is able to share files over electronic networks with many different 
kinds of computer equipment. OS/2 Extended Edition promises this same service, but 
UNIX has successfully been accomplishing this for several years. 


Disadvantages of using UNIX include: 


® Limited applications software - There are many engineering applications programs, but 
there are very few business applications programs. Businesses are very dependent on 
running off-the-shelf software. The few applications that do exist usually require 
customizing, usually an expensive proposition. Many DOS users lack the experience to 
customize UNIX programs. 


e No UNIX standard - There is no UNIX standard at any level. As discussed above, 
there are several different versions of UNIX available. The significance of this is when 
an application is written for one version of UNIX, it will not likely work in a different 
version of UNIX. An organization called the Open Software Foundation is trying to 
create a standard UNIX. 


@ No graphical user interface - Like with the UNIX standard, there is no standard 
graphical interface; there are several available. 
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e Difficult for the novice -The commands in UNIX tend to be cryptic and are difficult 
for new users to learn. 


DOS in TRANSITION (page 48) TM 3.07 
What will replace DOS? 
What is the best choice for an operating system? 


These questions are difficult to answer even for those considered to be "in-the-know" regarding 
computers. Although other operating systems may be easier to use, DOS has a great many 
users. And, at present, other operating systems do not seem to offer many of these users 
enough benefit to make them want to change operating systems. 


As we prepare for the future, some observers believe windowing software and Macintosh will 
be the solution for many users who are waiting for the dust to settle to determine the best 
choice of an operating system for the future, especially home users and small businesses. 


Large organizations, universities, and major governmental units will require the power of OS/2 
or possibly UNIX. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. What, in a phrase, is the difference between applications software and systems software? 


Application software programs are computer programs that can perform useful 
work. Systems software are programs that help the computer to manage its own 
resources. Part of the system software includes the operating system, which makes 
it easier for you to use the hardware. 


Zs What are four reasons for learning about systems software? 


To make an informed decision when selecting a microcomputer operating system, 

an end user should learn about the importance and purpose of systems software. 

This knowledge should include: 

1. knowing the predominate microcomputer system software packages that 
are presently available. 


2. knowing the limitations and strengths of each of the system software 
packages. 

3; knowing what capabilities are desired so that the hardware can be used to 
its full potential. 

4. the possibility of having to work with more than one system software 


environment within an organization. 
3. Describe what a bootstrap loader does. 


The bootstrap loader is stored permanently in the computer’s electronic circuitry 

to perform two essential tasks: 

1. it starts up the computer when you turn it on. 

2. it obtains the operating system from the default disk and loads the 
operating system into primary memory. 


oi 


10. 


11. 


What do diagnostic routines do? 


Diagnostic routines are programs stored in the computer’s electronic circuitry. 
These routines automatically start up when the computer is turned on. They test 
the primary memory, the central processing unit, screen, keyboard and other 
components of the computer system. These routines are for the purpose of 
determining if the computer system is running correctly. 


What is the basic input output system? 

The basis input output system consists of service programs that are stored in 
primary memory. These programs enable the computer to interpret keyboard 
strokes and/or to transmit characters to the monitor or to a disk. 

What are utility programs? 

The operating system contains one set of programs called utility programs. These 
programs perform routine tasks such as formatting (or initializing) blank disks. 
This set of programs are known as external programs because they reside on the 
disk after DOS is loaded. 

What is another name for initializing a blank disk? 


Formatting. 


What is an "IBM-compatible" microcomputer? 


An IBM-compatible microcomputer is designed to operate using the same system 
software that was developed for IBM by Microsoft Corporation. These IBM- 
compatible computer systems are often called clones. Meaning a system that can 
use the same operating system (or system software) as is used in the IBM (or MS- 
DOS system software). 


Name two principal limitations of DOS. 


Two limitations of DOS are limited primary storage (640K) and its single tasking 
capability. 


What are the principal differences between DOS and DOS with Windows?. 

Windows has multitasking, dynamic data exchange, graphical user interface, and 
can utilize more primary storage. DOS, while it is the most popular operating 
system in existence, is limited by memory, single tasking, and a character-based 
interface. 


What is meant by multitasking? 


Multitasking is the capability of more than one application program to share the 
CPU at the same time. 
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What is a graphical user interface? 
A graphical user interface is a graphical windowing system. For every program 
running a window appears on the screen. These windows can be repositioned, 


made larger, smaller, expanded to fill the whole screen, and even shrunk to the size 
of a single character. 


What is a microprocessor? Will OS/2 run on Intel 80286 and 80386 microprocessors? 
A microprocessor is a tiny microchip that contains the CPU. It performs the 
manipulations on the data that is input into the system based on the instructions it 
is processing from programs. 

Yes, OS/2 was designed to specifically run on the 80286 and 80386 chip technology. 
Give three advantages of OS/2 over DOS. 

OS/2 has several advantages over DOS. They include the protected mode that 
separates programs within memory, multitasking capability, access to greater 
amounts of primary memory, the graphical user interface, and communications 
between programs so they can share data and information. 

What are two advantages of the Macintosh system software? 


The primary advantages of the Macintosh are its quality graphics that can create 
near professional quality output with text and pictures and its ease of use. 


What are two disadvantages of the Macintosh when used in a business environment? 
The Macintosh has problems with compatibility with other computer systems and 
it is a relatively expensive system because of the lack of direct competition of 
compatible systems. 

UNIX is said to be portable. What does this mean? 

UNIX can be used with many different computer systems. As long as you are 
using the same version of UNIX in the other computer system. Thus, an 
application that runs on one system using UNIX will run on a different system 
using the same version of UNIX. 

What is meant by the term multiuser? 


A multiuser system means that the CPU is shared with several programs and with 
several different users all at one time. 


What are four advantages of UNIX? 

UNIX has the capability of running in a multiuser environment; it is not limited by 
primary storage; it permits multitasking; and, it is able to share files in a network 
environment. 


What are three disadvantages of UNIX? 


UNIX has limited applications software available; it lacks a standard at any level; 
and, it lacks a standard graphical interface. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE CENTRAL PROCESSING UNIT 


Chapter at a Glance 


The Four Types of Computer Systems 


A. Microcomputer 


a word size 
2 storage capacity 
3: clock speed 
4. cost 
5: workstation 
6. portable 
a. laptop 
transportable 
B. Minicomputer 
1 word size 
2: storage capacity 
3; clock speed 
4, cost 
Cc Mainframe computer 
V word size 
Zs storage capacity 
3; clock speed 
4, cost 
1D: Supercomputer 
i word size 
2; storage capacity 
3: clock speed 
4, cost 
The CPU 


A. Control unit 
B. Arithmetic logic unit 


Primary Storage 


A. Define its purpose 
B. Describe how it works 


The Binary System 


A. Identify its practical use with computers 


B. Describe the classifications in bytes (characters) 
G; Translate the two popular coding schemes 

i ASCII 

2; EBCDIC 


D; Parity Bit - Error Checking 
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V. The System Unit 


A. system board 

B. microprocessor chips 

GC: memory 

ie random access memory (RAM) 

2: read only memory (ROM) 

system clock 

expansion slots 

open and closed architecture 
expanded memory 

display adapter 

additional storage 

multifunction boards 

us line architecture 

ISA - Industry Standard Architecture 
MCA - Micro Channel Architecture 
EISA - Extended Industry Standard Architecture 


mie 


TURN 


serial 
parallel 
peripheral devices 


Q) 
LYNE Wr 
a 


OBJECTIVES 
The student should be able to: 
1. identify the four classifications of computers. 
2. describe the two main parts of the central processing unit and identify their function. 
3. define main memory and the units used to measure it. 
4. understand and describe how a computer uses binary code to represent data in electrical form. 
5 


identify the components of the system unit in a microcomputer. 


VOCABULARY 

address EISA microcomputer PROM 

ALU EPROM millisecond RAM 

ASCII expanded boards minicomputer RISC 

binary system expanded memory microprocessor chip ROM 

bit expansion slots mother board register 

bus line gigabyte multifunction serial port 

byte ISA neural networks supercomputer 

closed architecture kilobyte open architecture superconductors 

CPU laptop portable optical computing system board 

control unit main memory parallel port system clock 

display adapter mainframe parity bit system unit 

distributed data MCA peripheral device terabyte 

processin megabyte personal computer transportable 

EBCDIC megahertz processing cycle word size 
workstation 
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THE FOUR TYPES of COMPUTER SYSTEMS (pages 54-60) TM 4.01 


The four classifications of computer systems are microcomputers, minicomputers, mainframe, 
and supercomputers. These classifications have become less distinct over time, but are 
generally categorized by clock speed, amount of memory, storage capacity, costs, and word size 
(ie, 8, 16, 32, 64-bit processor). 


Microcomputers are probably the most familiar kind of computer to the average individual. 
Microcomputers are often called personal computers because they can usually perform most 
of our personal computing needs at home and in the office. Their are sub-classifications of the 
microcomputer that include: laptop, transportable, and supermicros. COSTS: $200 - $15,000. 


Workstations - The concept of workstations is changing dramatically due to technological 
advances. Until recently, workstations were expensive, powerful machines that engineers, 
scientists and other used for multitasking and powerful networking links. The powerful 
processor of the work station was the major difference between a workstation and a 
microcomputer. Today, the microprocessors used in many popular personal computer systems 
are providing workstation capabilities to end users, like us. 


Transportable computers weigh from 14 to 30 pounds. They have greater computing power 
and better resolution than what is typical of a lightweight. Some transportables are not battery 
powered and must have a conventional power source. 


Portable computers are also growing in popularity because of the more powerful and smaller 
size of this class of computer system. Lightweight portables ranging from just under 5 to 14 
pounds are called laptops. They typically run using batteries and can fit into a brief case or 
be carried using a shoulder strap. Some small form of these portables are called phonebook- 
size (weigh between 8 and 10 pounds) and notebook-size (weigh less than 8 pounds) laptops. 


Sublaptops are hand-held or pocket-size portable computers that weigh as little as one pound 
and are too small to fit in one’s lap. These palmtops are intended to complement personal 
computers, not replace them. They can connect with desktop computers or networks and 
exchange data with them. 


Minicomputers were developed as special-purpose mainframe computers. Generally, they are 
faster and can store more than a microcomputer and are slower and store less than a mainframe. 
However, there are exceptions that make it difficult to draw a clear line of distinction between 
the classifications. 


Mainframe computers can process millions of instructions per second. They are often used as 
a decentralized computer system meeting the computing needs of banks, airlines, insurance 
companies, and most of the large corporations. 


Supercomputers can process over one billion program instructions per second that are 
measured in nanoseconds (billionths of a second) and possibly even in picoseconds (trillionths 
of a second). A select few have the computing needs to justify the expense of a supercomputer 
system. It is used principally for worldwide weather forecasting, oil exploration, and weapons 
research. 


The CPU (pages 60-61) 


The Central Processing Unit is the part of the computer system that executes the program 
instructions. It consists of the control unit and the arithmetic-logic unit. 
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The control-unit is the part of the CPU that tells the computer system how to carry out a 
program’s instructions. It directs electronic signals between main-memory and the arithmetic- 
logic unit. The control unit also controls signals to and from the input and output devices. The 
arithmetic-logic unit (ALU) performs arithmetic operations (+,-,/,and *) and logical operations 
(=, <, and >) which compare two pieces of data. 


PRIMARY STORAGE (pages 61-63) TM 4.02 


The main memory (also known as primary storage, internal storage, RAM, and memory) is 
the part of the CPU that holds data for processing, the program (instructions for processing the 
data), and information (the processed data) that is waiting to be output or stored in secondary 
storage. The size of main memory can vary greatly from one computer system to the next. 
Some microcomputers ten years ago had as little as 16,000 characters of data storage capacity. 
Today, many microcomputers users would say that 640,000 characters of data storage capacity 
is necessary to run their application programs. However, technology and software have 
developed which allows the 640K threshold to be broken. An IBM Personal System/2 Model 
80 can hold up to 16 million bytes. 


In the near future, 640K will be inadequate for many of the newer applications programs that 
are being developed. 


Registers are additional storage locations which are part of the control unit and ALU. They 
make processing more efficient because they act as a high speed staging area that holds data and 
instructions temporarily during processing. The contents held in registers can be handled much 
faster than the contents held in primary memory. 


The processing cycle involves the interaction of primary storage and the CPU to process 
information. The computer stores characters of data or instructions in main memory at 
locations known as addresses. During each cycle of the computer’s clock, a data word is 
fetched, decoded, executed and stored. The main memory uses an address that keeps track of 
the location of stored data and instructions. The address is a permanent label while the contents 
stored at a particular address can change continuously. Keep in mind that main memory is a 
temporary storage that will hold data/instructions only while the computer remains on or until 
another piece of data or instruction takes its place. 


THE BINARY SYSTEM (pages 63-65) TM 4.03 


A microcomputer is made up of electronic circuitry that controls electronic signals that represent 
data and instructions. These electronic signals have two conditions--ON and OFF. When a 
program or a user communicates with the computer it must all be translated into ON and Off 
signals. 


A convenient number system to use when working on the computers level is the binary number 
system. The binary system has only two digits--0 and 1. In the computer, the 0 represents an 
"off" signal and the 1 represents an "on" signal. Each 0 and 1 is called a bit (binary digit) in 
the binary system. In order to represent numbers, letters, and special characters, bits are 
combined into groups of eight bits called bytes.. A byte is the equivalent of one character, 
which in many computer systems is one addressable storage location. The capacity of memory 
and secondary storage is expressed in numbers of bytes: 


A kilobyte (K, KB, or K-byte) represents 1,024 bytes (two to the power of ten). 
A megabyte (MB, or M-byte) represents 1,024,000 bytes. 
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A gigabyte (GB, or G-byte) 1,024,000,000 bytes and is used as a unit of measure for 
only the largest mainframe computers or supercomputers. 


There are two popular coding schemes that are used in the conversion of a character (that we 
understand) into a byte of Os and 1s (that the computer understands). 


Extended binary coded decimal interchange code (EBCDIC pronounced "eb-see-dick") is used 
predominately by mini- and mainframe computers and American standard code for information 
interchange (ASCII pronounced "as-key") is most widely used as the binary coding scheme for 
microcomputers. When a key is pressed on a computer keyboard, it is automatically converted 
into the binary form that the computer recognizes. 


The parity bit is often employed as a means of having the computer detect if it is receiving 
erroneous data. An extra bit is added to a byte during keyboarding as a means to test accuracy. 
There are even or odd parity systems and the value of the parity bit will always keep the 
character’s value even or odd depending on the parity system. Using this system of error 
detection, the values of the bits ( 1s or Os ) are added sideways including the parity bit value. 
The sum total will be either odd or even, depending on the parity system being used. If it does 
not match an error has occurred. This system is not infallible, it two bits exchange values the 
odd/even parity would remain the same even though it would be erroneous. TM 4.04 


The SYSTEM UNIT (pages 65-72) TM 4.05 


The system unit is made up of several parts that are often modular and expandable in 
computer system. The key parts of a system unit includes: . 


The system board (also called the motherboard) usually contains the CPU and main memory 
chips that are mounted on carrier packages that can be plugged into sockets on the system 
board. The system board also usually has expansion slots. 


The processor chip is a single silicon chip that contains the computer’s CPU. This 
microprocessor-- "microscopic processor" will vary in word size (the number of bits in a 
common unit of information that the computer reads in each cycle of its clock). The most 
common computer word sizes are 8, 16, 32, and 64. As the word size increases so does speed 
and power. 7M 4.06 


The random access memory (RAM) is temporary storage and a microcomputer will contain 
a given amount that the manufacturer deems as standard equipment when the system is 
purchased. However, knowing how much RAM a system has is very important when working 
with many of today’s popular software applications. 

It may be necessary for a user to increase the amount of RAM to accommodate a desired 
software program. The read-only memory (ROM) consists of chips that have built-in 
instructions (programs) that are made part of the system board by the manufacturer of the 
computer. These chips cannot be changed by the user and provide the necessary instructions 
that the computer reads to perform basic operations. PROM (programmable read-only 
memory) allows a user to write instructions on a chip that cannot be changed. EPROM 
(erasable programmable read-only memory) can be erased with special ultraviolet light so that 
new instructions can be written on it. EEPROM (electrically erasable programmable read- 
only memory) is another type of EPROM. 


The system clock controls the speed of operation of the computer system. The speed is 


expressed in megahertz (MHz which equals a million cycles of the computers clock in one 
second). The faster the clock speed, the faster the computer can process information. 
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The expansion slots and expansion boards can provide the user with a great amount of 
versatility. Computers that have expansion slots are known as open-architecture computers 
that permits the user to insert expansion boards. Some common expansion boards include: 


expanded memory cards that contain RAM chips that increase the computer’s 


memory. 

display adapter cards that allow the user to adapt a color monitor to the computer 
system, enhance the capabilities of a display with graphics, or improve the resolution 
quality. 

other "add-on" cards that can be used to connect peripheral devices such as 


printers, plotters, phone modems, etc.. 


additional secondary storage cards that are used to add flexible drives or hard-disk 
drives to the computer system. 


Computers have a limited number of expansion slots, Thus, multifunction boards that combine 
several expansion board features on to one board have been created. Computers that have no 
expansion slots or capabilities are said to have a closed-architecture. TM 4.07 


The bus line connects the CPU with peripheral devices and other parts of the computer system. 
It is a data roadway on which bits travel. It resembles a multilane highway. The greater the 
number of lanes the faster data can travel. 

There are three principal bus line architectures: 


Industry Standard Architecture (ISA) was first used by IBM as an 8-bit wide data path. This 
was later widened to 16 bits when the IBM AT was introduced. 


Micro Channel Architecture (MCA) was developed when IBM decided to support the new 
’386 chip with a 32-bit bus line. This architecture does not have the compatibility to allow 
owners of IBM AT computers to utilize their old expansion boards in this new architecture. 
Extended Industry Standard Architecture (EISA) was proposed by nine manufacturers of 
IBM clones to work as a 32-bit standard that extends from the old ISA standard. The 
significant difference between EISA and MCA is that the former will allow all existing 
expansion boards to work with the new 32-bit architecture. 


A Port is a socket on the outside of the system unit that allows the user to plug other devices 
into the computer system. A parallel port allows lines to be connected that will transmit 
several bits simultaneously. This type of port is often used by printers and other devices that 
are physically located close to the computer. A serial port transmits bits one after the other 
on a single communications line. This type of port is used frequently to link equipment that 
will be physically located at a distance from the computer system. 7M 4.08 


Devices that are outside of the system unit--but not necessarily outside the system cabinet--are 
called peripheral devices. 


Usually a peripheral device would include printers, plotters, 

phone modems, but it can also include monitors, disk drives, keyboard and any other device 
that is attached to the computer system. 

A LOOK AT THE FUTURE (pages 72-73) TM 4.09 

There are four new technologies that could make computing faster: 
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RISC (Reduced Instruction Set Computer) microprocessors will probably begin to replace 

the present CISC (Complex Instruction Set Computer) form of chip design. It is believed 

pone a that the RISC chip will triple the performance of the desktop processor every 
to 2 years. 


New Superconducting semiconductors allow electricity to flow through the chips without 
resistance. This improvement over the present day silcon chip offers the possibility of faster 
on-off processing to permit lightning-quick computers. This technology was thought to be 
impractical because the material had to be at extremely low, subzero tempratures. Recent 
research is now being done on "warm" superconductors. 


Optical computing consist of a computer using laser technology which operates with light 
rather than currents of electricity to represent the on-off codes of data. Light is much faster 
than electricity so this technology is getting much attention from the computer industry. In 
January, 1990, Bell Labratories introduced an experimental optical computer. 


Neural networks offer a change in the present day von Neumann architecture of which most 
computers used today are based. Instead of having a single processor work on stream of data 
waiting to be processed, a neural network consists of layers of processors interconnected 
somewhat like the neurons of a biological nervous system. This arrangement allows data to be 
transmitted to and from a processor many times faster than the old von Neumann architecture. 


These new technologies will allow us to build smaller and faster computers that may permit us 
to have desktop computers, in the year 2000, that are as powerful as the first supercomputer. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Distinguish between the four kinds of computer systems. 
The following classifications identify the four types of computer systems: 


Microcomputer systems are the smallest form of computers. They range in price 
from a few hundred up to fifteen thousand dollars. The size of the system allows 
it to fit nicely on most office desks, some are even portable. The processing 
capability of these machines can rival minicomputers and easily surpass the power 
of some older mainframe model computers. 


Minicomputer systems range from several thousand to half million dollars in cost. 
Generally, they are more powerful, faster at processing, and can store more data 
than contemporary microcomputers. 


Mainframe computer systems costs several thousand dollars but can easily range 
into the millions of dollars. They can process millions of instructions per second 
and can permit a multiple user environment. 


Supermicro computer systems can cost several million dollars. The power of a 
supercomputer allows it to process over one billion instruction per second. 


2. What are the two parts of the CPU and what purpose does each serve? 


The two parts of the CPU are the control unit and the arithmetic-logic unit. The 
control unit tells the computer system how to carry out instructions and directs the 
movement of electronic signals between the control unit and the arithmetic-logic 
unit. The ALU is responsible for arithmetic operations and logical comparisons. 
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6a. 


6b. 


What is the purpose of primary storage? 


The main memory is the part of the microcomputer that holds data for processing, 
the program (instructions for processing the data), and information (the processed 
data) that is waiting to be output or stored in secondary storage. 


What are registers? 


Registers are storage locations in the CPU and ALU. They are a special high-speed 
staging area that hold data and instructions temporarily during processing. As part 
of the CPU and ALU the data and instructions can be accessed more quickly than 
the contents held in primary memory. 


Describe how the control unit, arithmetic-logic unit, and primary storage work to process 
information (five steps). 


The main memory and the CPU work together in a five step process that turns 
data into information. 


1. Data enters the computer from an input device. 

2. The data and the program are held temporarily in memory. 

3. The control unit supervises the transfer of data between main memory and 
the arithmetic-logic unit. 

4. The arithmetic-logic unit performs the calculations on the data (processing 
the data according to the program’s instructions). 

Se Processed data is sent to an output device. 


What is the difference between the decimal system and the binary system? 


The decimal system is based on ten digits (0-9). Each place value is a unit of ten 
for the place value to the immediate right. The first five whole unit place values 
starting on the right and working left are: 1s, 10s, 100s, 1000s, 10000s, etc.. The 
binary system works on the same principal, however it is based on a unit of two 
digits 0 and 1. Each place value is a power of two greater than the place value on 
the right. The first five whole unit place values starting on the right and working 
left are: 1s, 2s, 4s, 8s, 16s, etc.. 


Why is the binary system used in the computer to represent data and instructions? 


A computer is made up of electronic circuitry that controls electronic signals that 
represent data and instructions. These electronic signals have two conditions--ON 
and OFF. When a program or a user communicates with the computer it must all 
be translated into ON and Off signals. A convenient number system that can 
represent the ON and OFF signals is the binary number system. The binary system 
has only two digits--0 and 1. In the computer, the 0 represents an "off" signal and 
the 1 represents an "on" signal. 

What is a bit? A byte? 


Each 0 and 1 is called a bit (binary digit) in the binary system. In order to 
represent numbers, letters, and special characters, bits are combined into groups 
of eight bits or place values called bytes. A byte is the equivalent of one character, 
which in many computer systems is one addressable storage location. 
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What is a kilobyte? A megabyte? A gigabyte? A terabyte? What are their 
abbreviations? 


The capacity of memory and secondary storage is expressed in numbers of bytes: 


A kilobyte (K, KB, or K-byte) represents 1,024 bytes (two to the tenth power). 
A megabyte (MB, or M-byte) represents 1,024,000 bytes. 

A gigabyte (GB, or G-byte) represents 1,024,000,000 bytes. 

A terabyte (TB, or T-byte) represents 1,024,000,000,000 bytes. 


What are the names (abbreviations) of the two primary coding schemes for representing 
letters, numbers, and special characters in binary form? 


There are two popular coding schemes that are used in the conversion of a 
character (that we understand) into a byte of Os and 1s (that the computer 
understands). Extended binary coded decimal interchange code (EBCDIC pronounced 
“eb-see-dick") and American standard code for information interchange (ASCII 
pronounced "as-key"). 


What kinds of chips are usually contained on the system board? 


The system board contains processor and the memory chips RAM and ROM.The 
processor is usually contained on a single silicon chip in microcomputers and is 
called a microprocessor. Some microcomputers have a mathematics coprocessor 
chip that is subordinate to the main microprocessor and is used to perform fast 
mathematical computations. 


What does "word" mean as a measure of the power of a microprocessor? 


A computers word size is determined by the size of its processor chip. If a 
computer has an 8-bit processor, it means that it can process 8 bits with each clock 
cycle of the computer. A 16-bit processor will process 16 bits with each clock cycle 
and so on for each of the various processor chips. The more bits that can be 
processed the greater the computer’s capacity to process data quickly and 
accurately (meaning the computers capacity to work with very large numbers and 
the number of decimal places for working with small numbers). 


Distinguish between the RAM and ROM forms of memory? 


The RAM (Random Access Memory) is the main memory of the of the computer. 
It holds the program and data that the CPU processes. The ROM (Read Only 
Memory) contains instructions for the computer that are built in at the factory and 
cannot be changed by the user. 


Why is it important to know the amount of RAM in a microcomputer? 


RAM is the temporary working memory of the computer system that holds all the 
program instructions, raw data, and processed information that the CPU is working 
on at any given moment. ROM contains the special instructions for detailed 
computer operations that allows the computer to understand the programs and data 
that are stored in RAM. Knowing the amount of RAM in a computer is 
important. Because many popular application programs presently on the market 
require a minimum amount of RAM to allow the user to successfully operate it. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Why are ROM chips also called firmware? 


ROM chips are called firmware because the instructions contained on them are 
"firm" and cannot be changed by the user. 


. What is the purpose of the system clock? How fast is a megahertz? 


The system clock controls the speed of operation of the computer system. The 
speed is expressed in megahertz (MHz which equals a million cycles of the 
computers clock in one second). The faster the clock speed, the faster the computer 
can process information. 


What is an expansion board? 


Computers that have expansion slots are known as open-architecture computers that 
permits the user to insert expansion boards. Computers that have no expansion 
slots are said to have a closed-architecture. The system board usually contains 
expansion slots. These slots permit the user to plug in circuit boards that can give 
the computer increased memory, additional secondary storage, and additional ports 
to attach a variety of peripheral devices. 


What kinds of expansion boards are available for what purposes? 
Some common expansion boards include: 


expanded memory cards that contain RAM chips that increase the computer’s 
memory. 


display adapter cards that allow the user to adapt a color monitor to the computer 
system, enhance the capabilities of a display with graphics, or improve the 
resolution quality. 


additional secondary storage cards that are used to add flexible drives or hard-disk 
drives to the computer system. 


What do the bus lines do? 


The bus line connects the CPU with other parts and peripheral devices that are 
part of the computer system. It is like a data roadway where bits of data travel 
from one part of the computer system to another. 


Name the three alternative bus architectures. 

The three bus line architectures are Industry Standard Architecture (ISA, Micro 
Channel Architecture (MCA), and Extended Industry Standard Architecture 
(EISA). 

What are two types of ports, and what are they used for? 

A port is a connecting socket on the outside of the system unit. A cable attached 
to a peripheral device can plug into this socket. The two types of ports are parallel 


and serial. Basically, a parallel port is used on devices that are physically close to 
the system unit. 
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CHAPTER 5 
INPUT and OUTPUT 


Chapter at a Glance 


I. Input: Keyboard versus Direct Entry 


A. ee Entry 

typewriter keys 

function keys 

numeric keys 

directional arrow keys 

roca purpose keys 
Ctrl 


RON 


b. Alt 
c: Del 
d. Esc 
B. Terminals 
Li dumb 
2: smart 
3: intelligent 
Cc: Direct Entry 
i pointing devices 
a. mouse 
b. touch screen 
C: digitizer 
d. light pen 
23 scanning devices 
image scanner 
dedicated fax machines 
bar code 
magnetic-ink character recognition (MICR) 
optical-character recognition (OCR) 
optical-mark recognition (OMR) 
point-of-sale terminal (POS) 
touch-tone device 
J voice input devices 
4, other direct-entry devices 


FRM nO oP 


II. Output 


A. Types of Monitors 
JL alphanumeric - monochrome 
2: qualities and features 


a. color 
b. monochrome 
c. resolution 
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3: graphics 

a. color graphics adapter (CGA) 

b. enhanced graphics adapter (EGA) 

C:; video graphics array (VGA) 

d. extended graphics array (XGA) 
4, portables 

a. liquid-crystal display (LCD) 

b. electroluminescent (EL) 

C: gas plasma 


B. Printers for Microcomputers 
dot-matrix 
daisy-wheel 

laser 

ink-jet 

chain 

lotters 

flatbed 

drum 

D. Voice Output 


BS geet i 


OBJECTIVES 
The student should be able to: 
1. identify and define the need for keyboard entry devices including dumb, smart, and intelligent terminals. 
identify and define the purpose of the more common direct-entry devices used with microcomputers. 
discuss the direct-entry devices used with larger computer systems. 


2 
3 
4. identify and contrast the applications of the various types of monitors. 
5. identify and contrast the various types of printers. 

6 


discuss the application of voice-output devices. 


VOCABULARY 

alphanumeric monitor drum plotter laser printer smart terminal 

Alt key dumb terminal LCD softcopy 

bar code reader electroluminescent light pen source document 

bit-mapping EGA MICR special purpose keys 

chain printer ergonomics monochrome speech recognition 

CGA fax machine monitor table plotter 

Ctrl key flat panel display mouse terminal 

daisy wheel function keys numeric key pad touch screen 

Del key gas plasma OCR UPC 

device graphics monitor OMR VGA 

digitizer hardcopy pixels voice-input 

directional arrow image scanner POS terminal voice-output 

dot matrix printer ink-jet printer wand reader 
intelligent terminal resolution XGA 
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INPUT: KEYBOARD versus DIRECT ENTRY (pages 77-78) TM 5.01 


Input devices take data that people can read or understand and convert it to a form that can be 
used by the computer (electronic on and off signals). There are two kinds of input devices: 
keyboard entry and direct entry. 


Keyboard entry devices allow data to be input through a keyboard similar to a typewriter but 
also has additional keys. These additional keys include typewriter, function, numeric, special- 
purpose, and directional arrow keys. 


Typewriter keys include the letters, numbers, punctuation marks, and special symbols found 
on most standard typewriters. Usually, a computer user reads from the source document and 
types it to the computer using the keyboard. 


Keyboard Entry (pages 78-80) 


One of the most common forms of data input is through a keyboard. 

Keyboards vary in size, shape and intended purpose. In fact, IBM at one time had over 20 
different keyboards to serve all its product lines from top to bottom. Recently, IBM has tried 
to simplify this situation to a line of 4 keyboards. Most keyboards of today’s computer systems 
will have the following: 


Typewriter keys resemble the letters, numbers, punctuation marks, and most special characters 
found on a typewriter keyboard. This also includes an enter or return key (found on many 
electric typewriters) which is used to send a command (commands are stored in the keyboard 
memory as you type) from the keyboard memory into the computer for processing. 


Function keys can be found on the left or right side of the keyboard or often across the top. 
They are usually labeled as "F1", "F2", and so on, through a sequence of ten or twelve keys. 
Each of these keys may take on a special purpose or task depending on which application 
program is currently running. For the programmer, these keys can be programmed to do a 
variety of tasks that meets the specific needs of the user. Basically, the function keys can save 
the user keystrokes and the need to do repetitive tasks. 


Numeric keys range from 0 through 9 and are found across the top row of the typewriter 
keyboard. Most computer keyboards also have a numeric key pad on the right hand side of the 
keyboard (it resembles the key pad found on most adding machines). The keys on the key pad 
can perform dual purposes for tasks involving numbers and as a method of moving the screen’s 
cursor. 


The directional arrow keys are used for moving the cursor. Many present day keyboards have 
two sets of directional arrow keys: one on the numeric key pad and a separate set that are 
solely direction keys. Having two sets allows one to use the numeric key pad solely for 
numeric tasks which circumvents the need to toggle between the numeric key pad and 
directional arrow keys. 


Special-purpose keys would include Ctrl (control), Del (delete), Alt (alternate), etc.. Some 


of these keys can perform editing tasks (like Del) while others are only used in conjunction with 
other keys (like Ctrl and Alt) to perform tasks or special operations. 
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Terminals (pages 79-80) TM 5.02 


A terminal is an input/output device that includes a keyboard, a monitor, and a communications 
link into a CPU. The three types of terminals are dumb, smart, and intelligent. 


A dumb terminal does not have its own processor, thus, cannot process data independently. 
It is used solely as a means of inputting data and receiving information. 


A smart terminal has limited memory capacity to allow users to perform some editing or 
verification of data before it is sent to the CPU for processing. 


An intelligent terminal is a computer in its own right, meaning that it has a CPU, primary and 
secondary storage, and software for processing data. Usually a microcomputer serves as the 
intelligent terminal. 


Direct Entry (pages 80-84) TM 5.03 


Direct entry utilizes devices that create machine-readable data on a medium that can be input 
directly intoa CPU. This is a very efficient means of input that is economical and less prone 
to error than if the data had to be key entered. Direct-entry devices include the following: 


A mouse which is a device for moving the cursor or pointer around the screen. The mouse has 
a track ball that rolls on a flat surface. The cursor will be oriented to the point where the 
mouse is placed on the flat surface, as the mouse moves up, down, left, right, etc. the cursor 
will move in the same respective direction. The mouse has selection buttons that allow the user 
to move the cursor to menu items on the screen then select them using a button. 


A touch screen is a monitor screen covered with a plastic layer. Behind this layer of plastic 
are crisscrossed beams of infrared light. When the screen is touched the position of the contact 
is determined by the break in the coordinates of the infrared beams. Touch screens are easy 
to use and have many applications. 


A digitizer is a device used to convert an image into digital data that is input into the computer. 
The digitizer is moved or scanned over a drawing or photograph that will send the digital data 
to the screen, a printer, or to a disk for storage. 


A light pen is used with a special type of monitor that allows for the entering or modification 
of data that appears on the screen. When the light pen is placed against or near the screen’s 
surface, it activates a photoelectric circuit. 


Scanning Devices (pages 81-83) TM 5.04 

An image scanner (also called a bit-mapping device) converts images into electronic signals 
that can be processed and stored in the computer. The process identifies pictures or different 
typefaces by scanning the image with light and breaking it into light and dark dots. 
Facsimile transmission machines (fax machines) have become an extremely popular office 


machine. It provides all the convenience of a copy machine but takes a step further by sending 
the copy electronically through the telephone lines to a receiving fax machine. TM 5.06 
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Magnetic-ink character recognition (MICR) is used by banks to read the numbers found at 
the bottom of check. A reader/sorter is the direct-entry device used to read the characters that 
are made of ink containing magnetized particles. 


Optical-character recognition (OCR) uses special characters that can be read with a wand 
reader or some other type of OCR device. The characters have a specific formation that can 
not have any deviation if the OCR reader is to correctly read the character. This method of 
data entry is often used by retail stores and utility companies. 


Optical-mark recognition (OMR) senses the absence or presence of a mark (usually made with 
a pencil). This method of data entry is often used by colleges for test taking and is also known 
as mark sensing. 


Voice Input Device (pages 83-84) 


A voice-input device (also known as speech-recognition or voice-recognition devices) converts 
human speech into digital code. 

Because of the countless qualities that makes each individual’s voice different, the system must 
be calibrated to the user’s voice. This is accomplished by having the user speak into the device 
to store the unique speech patterns. These patterns are later used to match the spoken data that 
is entered by this same user. Problems can occur if the user develops a cold. Some systems 
can recognize the spoken word of many people, however, the vocabulary is limited with these 
systems. The advantage of a voice-input system is that it frees the users hands for other tasks. 


Other Direct-Entry Devices 


A point-of-sale terminal (POS) has a keyboard, a screen, and a printer. They are used like a 
cash register in various types of stores. They often have a bar code reader or scanner that 
can read the zebra-striped Universal Product Code (UPC). This code can be matched with the 
product in the computer and create a receipt with the product name and price. It will also make 
adjustments to the inventory as the product is sold. 


A touch-tone device uses the telephone lines to send data to a computer. A card dialer can 
be used to determine an individual’s credit card status by running the credit card through the 
dialer. Signals are sent via the telephone line to the computer and returns a status report that 
the user can read from the card dialer. 


OUTPUT (page 84) 


An output device is designed to give the user feedback in an understandable form. The 
following devices are some commonly used output devices: 


Types of Monitors (pages 84-86) TM 5.05 

Monitors - classified as alphanumeric, graphic, and flat-panel displays. Resolution is 
determined by the density of pixels (individual dots or picture elements that form the screen 
image) on the screen. 

An alphanumeric monitor displays letters, numbers, punctuation and a variety of special 


characters found on computer keyboards. They are very often a monochrome monitor (a 
display of only one color, usually amber, green, or white against a dark or solid background). 
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A flat-panel display is classified into liquid-crystal (LCD) or electroluminescent (EL). The 
flat-panel display differs from the graphic and alphanumeric monitors in that the latter two are 
a vacuum tube technology. The LCD uses liquid crystal molecules that have their optical 
provers altered by an electric field. An EL is able to emit light when it is electrically 
charged. 


A graphics monitor displays alphanumeric characters and picture graphic images. The graphics 
monitor has gone through three stages: 


CGA (color graphics adapter), was introduced by IBM and is a circuit board that can be 
inserted into the computer. This board gave the computer color graphic capability provided a 
monochrome monitor was connected to it. In a monochrome mode its resolution quality was 
640 x 320 pixels (very good for word processing). In a color mode, the CGA resolution for 
four colors was 320 x 200 pixels (the text display would be of a course grain and not as clear 
to read). 


EGA (enhanced graphics adapter), has a resolution of 640 x 350 pixels supporting 16 colors. 
If the user purchased this board it usually meant that they also had to upgrade the monitor. 
This board is still very popular today. 


VGA (video graphics adapter), in a text mode, this board has a resolution of 720 x 400 pixels. 
With 16 colors this board will produce resolution of 640 x 480 pixels. It is starting to gain in 
popularity and has many applications because of its clarity. 


XGA (extended graphics array) has a resolution up to 1024 x 768 pixels. It displays up to 256 
colors under normal conditions. With special enhancements, it can display up to 65,536 colors. 
This monitor is becoming the standard for PS/2 486 processor technology. 


Printers for Microcomputers (pages 86-89) TM 5.06 


Printers are used to create a hardcopy (output on paper). Some features to consider when 
comparing printers include bidirectional printing, friction feed, tractor feed, type styles, color, 
and the ability to print graphics. 


The popular kinds of printers used with microcomputers include dot-matrix, daisy-wheel, laser, 
ink-jet, and chain. 


The dot-matrix printer forms its image using a matrix of pins that travel horizontally back and 
forth as the paper is fed through vertically. Each pin has the capability of forming a dot on the 
paper. These dots are configured together to form images on the paper much like a basketball 
scoreboard has individual lights to form numbers. The features of dot-matrix printers include 
reliability, relatively fast printing, capability to print near letter-quality documents, ability to 
make a graphic image, and printing color using a multi-color ribbon. The dot-matrix printer 
is the most popular printer used with microcomputers. 


The daisy-wheel printer uses the same principal as a typewriter. It has a type set for each 
character on the keyboard and usually a few special characters that a particular individual might 
need. A hammer strikes the type set that hits the ribbon against the paper to form the image. 
It is called a daisy-wheel because the type set is placed on a wheel with individual spokes 
resembling a daisy. Each spoke has a raised character at the end of it to form the typed image. 
The daisy-wheel printer features very high quality print and the ability to exchange wheels for 
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different fonts of print. Speed, inability to print quality graphics, and initial cost that are 
usually higher than the cost of a dot-matrix printer are all disadvantages of the daisy-wheel 
printer. 


The laser-printer creates an image so good that it has spawned the new industry of desk-top 
publishing. Used with special software, the laser printer can merge text and graphics that has 
a quality that compares with professional typesetters and graphic artist. The laser-printer 
bounces a laser beam on to a drum forming a dotlike image (like a dot-matrix printer). This 
image is a magnetically charged inklike toner that is then transferred from the drum to a special 
paper. A final process of heat makes the characters adhere to the paper. 


The ink-jet printer sprays droplets of ink that produces a high quality image in a variety of 
colors. This type of printer allows the user to duplicate the color image that appears on the 
screen. 


The chain printer is a very expensive, high-speed printer designed to work with mainframe and 
minicomputers. With the development of the microcomputer network, this technology can be 
cost justified for the microcomputer environment. It has several sets of characters hooked 
together on a printing chain, which revolves in front of the ribbon and paper. Hammers are 
aligned with each position. When a character passes by, the hammer in a particular position 
will strike to produce the desired character on the paper. Chain printers reach speeds of 3000 
lines per minute and are very reliable. 


Some general qualities to note about microcomputer printers include: 


Bidirectional - meaning the print head is printing as it moves in both directions horizontally 
across the printer. 


Tractor feed - helps reduce misalignment of continuous form paper. It is a mechanism of 
sprockets that the holes from continuous form paper mesh into so the printer can advance the 
paper quite rapidly. 


Type styles - are various fonts that can be changed through the use of software and the right 
kind of printer hardware. Some printers have printing elements that can be exchanged to allow 
for a different type style. Not all printers have this capability. 


Shared use - is the ability to have more than one computer share expensive resources. Dot- 
matrix and daisy-wheel printers are often used with a single microcomputer. Ink-jet, laser, and 
chain printers are often linked to several microcomputers through a communications network. 
This is a more practical arrangement considering the expense of these type of printers. 


Plotters (pages 89-90) TM 5.07 

A plotter is another type of hardcopy producing device. Its purpose is intended more for 
producing bar charts, maps, and architectural drawings, and even three dimensional illustrations. 
Some plotters can also handle large size documents. They come in two types: flatbed and 
drum. 

The flatbed (table plotter) has stationary paper with moving pens that draw the image. 


The drum plotter has pens that move horizontally and paper that roll vertically on a drum. 
When the paper and pen move at the same time, a curved line is drawn. 
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The electrostatic plotter uses charges making little dots on specially treated paper to produce 
an image. Electrostatic plotters produce high-resolution images in less time than conventional 
pen plotters. 


Voice Output (page 90) 


A voice-output device has prerecorded vocalized sounds that the computer can activate to 
resemble human speech. This synthesized speech activated by a computer has many 
applications and is growing in use. 


A Look at the Future (pages 90-91) 


The input/output process will undergo some significant transition as: 

* portable computers become smaller. 

* keyboards are replaced with devices that convert handwritten text into electronic data. 
* sublaptops can have wireless communications with stationary computers. 

* voice-recognition technology becomes more sophisticated. 

* one-inch display screens are developed for hand-held computers. 

* flat-panel, full-color screens replace CRTs. 

* graphics become more lifelike. 

* microcomputers and television technologies merge allowing us to watch TV on our 


computer--but, also to freeze video images to create still images that can be 
stored. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


it 


What are the differences between keyboard entry and direct entry as forms of input? 


Data that is entered from a typewriter like keyboard is referred to as keyboard 
entry data. Data that is produced in a computer-processable form as it is entered 
into the computer is referred to as direct entry data. 


What is a POS terminal? What are the two input devices on it that represent the two 
methods of inputting data? 


A point-of-sale terminal has a keyboard, a screen, and a printer. They are used 
like a cash register in various types of stores. They often have a bar code reader 
or scanner that can read the zebra-striped Universal Product Code. This code can 
be matched with the product in the computer and create a receipt with the product 
name and price. 


What are the four kinds of keys on a keyboard? 
The four kinds of keys on a keyboard are the typewriter keys (letters, numbers, 
special characters, and the return), function keys (labeled F1, F2 and so on), 


numeric keys (positioned together to form a numeric keypad), and special purpose 
keys (directional arrow, Esc, Ctrl, Del, and Ins). 
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10. 


Distinguish among the three kinds of terminals: dumb, smart, and intelligent. 


A dumb terminal does not have its own processor, thus, cannot process data 
independently. It is used solely as a means of inputting data and receiving 
information. 


A smart terminal has limited memory capacity to allow users to perform some 
editing or verification of data before it is sent to the CPU for processing. 


An intelligent terminal is a computer in its own right, meaning that it has a CPU, 
primary and secondary storage, and software for processing data. Usually a 
microcomputer serves as the intelligent terminal. 


List some direct-entry input devices. 

Some typical direct entry devices include the mouse, digitizer, light pen, image 
scanner, and voice-input devices. In addition there scanners that can read various 
forms of marks and images that include the magnetic-ink character recognition, 
optical-character recognition, optical-mark recognition, and point-of-sale terminals 
that use bar code readers. Touch-tone dialers can also be considered a direct-entry 
device that allows an individual to input data into a computer using a touch tone 
telephone. 

How does a mouse work? 

A mouse moves the cursor or pointer around the screen by a means of using a track 
ball that rolls on a flat surface. The cursor will be oriented to the point where the 
mouse is placed on the flat surface, as the mouse moves up, down, left, right, etc. 
the cursor will move in the same respective direction. The mouse has selection 
buttons that allow the user to move the cursor to menu items on the screen then 
select them using a button. 

What input device recognizes images and converts them into electronic signals? 
Digitizer 

How does an image scanner work? 


An image scanner scans an image with light and breaks it into light and dark dots 
that can then be converted to digital code for storage. 


Which direct-entry input device is particularly helpful to certain disabled people? 


The voice-input devices enable users to keep their hands free for other tasks. 
Thus, they are an advantage for disabled people to use as a means od data input. 


List four output devices. 


Output devices would include monitors, printers, plotters, and voice. 
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What uses are monochrome monitors best suited for? 


Monochrome monitors are best suited for word processing and other text 
applications because of the higher resolution quality in this mode and possibly less 
eyestrain. 


What are the three kinds of flat-panel displays used with portable computers? 


The flat panel displays used with portable computers include: liquid-crystal display 
(LCD), electroluminescent (EL), and gas-plasma display. 


What are pixels? What do they have to do with screen resolution? 


Resolution is determined by the density of pixels on the screen. A pixel is an 
individual dot or picture element when combined with other pixels form a screen 
image. A matrix of 200 row by 300 column dots is a medium resolution quality, 
200 by 640 is considered a high resolution display. 


Explain how a dot-matrix printer works. 


The dot-matrix printer forms its image using a matrix of pins that travel 
horizontally back and forth as the paper is fed through vertically. Each pin has 
the capability of forming a dot on the paper. These dots are configured together 
to form images on the paper much like a basketball scoreboard has individual lights 
to form numbers. 


Explain how a daisy-wheel printer works. 


The daisy-wheel printer uses the same principal as a typewriter. It has a type set 
for each character on the keyboard and usually a few special characters that a 
particular individual might need. A hammer strikes the type set that hits the 
ribbon against the paper to form the image. It is called a daisy-wheel because the 
type set is placed on a wheel with individual spokes resembling a daisy. Each spoke 
has a character at the end to form the typed image. 


Describe how an ink-jet printer operates. 


The ink-jet printer sprays droplets of ink on the paper that produces a high quality 
image and offers a variety of colors. 


State how a laser printer works. 
The laser-printer bounces a laser beam on to a drum forming a dotlike image (like 
a dot-matrix printer). This image is a magnetically charged inklike toner that is 


then transferred from the drum to a special paper. A final process of heat makes 
the characters adhere to the paper. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


What can a plotter do that a printer cannot? 


A plotter is another type of hardcopy producing device. Its purpose is intended 
more for producing bar charts, maps, and architectural drawings, and even three 
dimensional illustrations. Some plotters can also handle large size documents that 
could cover a large wall. It makes its image with pens that contact the paper. 


What is the difference between a flatbed plotter and a drum plotter? 


The flatbed (table plotter) has stationary paper with moving pens that draw the 
image. The drum plotter has pens that move horizontally and paper that roll 
vertically on a drum. When the paper and pen move at the same time, a curved 
line is drawn. 


Is voice output more difficult to engineer than voice input? 


Synthesized speech activated by a computer has many applications and is much 
easier to use that voice-input because humans have a discriminating ability to 
understand the spoken word from a variety of sources. A computer has difficulty 
duplicating this human ability because of the countless variables that are involved 
when humans speak. These variables include dialect, intonation, inflection, pitch, 
etc.. 
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CHAPTER 6 
SECONDARY STORAGE 


Chapter at a Glance 


Direct Access Versus Sequential Access 


How Data is Organized 


MOOW > 


Character 
Field 
Record 
File 
Database 


Four Kinds of Secondary Storage 


A. 


Diskettes 

device used for storage 
direct access 

construction 

parts of a diskette 

care and treatment 

Hard Disk 

internal 

hard-disk cartridge 
hard-disk pack 

access time 

a. seek time 

b. head switching time 
Ci rotational delay time 
d. data transfer time 
3. head crash 


ee oS 


hs bees 


Optical Disks 
is CD-ROM 
2: WORM 
3: reusable 
Magnetic Tape 
A sequential access 
2: tape streamers 
3 tape reels 

a. IRG 

b. IBG 

C. tape libraries 


A Look at the Future of Secondary Storage 
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OBJECTIVES 
The student should be able to: 
1. differentiate direct access with sequential access storage. 
2. define how data is organized by describing its classifications. 
3. describe how diskettes and disk drives allow for the storage and retrieval of data. 
4. discuss how hard disks and disk packs operate. 
5. discuss the application of mass storage and optical disks. 


6. describe the purpose and the operation of magnetic tape storage. 


VOCABULARY 

access arm drive gate magnetic tape sectors 

access time field mass storage seek time 

bit file mylar sequential access 

byte floppies nonvolatilememory soft-sector diskette 

CD-ROM formatting optical disk tape library 

character hard disk random access tape streamer 

data transfer time hard disk cartridge read/write head tracks 

database head crash record volatile 

direct access head = switching rotational delay WORM 

disk drive time time write protect notch 

diskette IBG search write-enable ring 
IRG secondary storage 


DIRECT ACCESS VERSUS SEQUENTIAL ACCESS (page 95) 


A disk unit is also known as a random access, direct access, and as an online system. It is 
much faster than a sequential access system. It allows the computer to move to the specific 
item of data for retrieval at any moment. A sequential access system uses a tape storage 
medium. To access data, the computer must reel through the tape to find the desired data. 
This method takes much longer but has the added benefit of providing unlimited storage 
capacity. In addition, tape access is more secure because it is not directly accessible to the 
computer and cannot be modified by someone who gains access to the computer’s CPU. 


DATA ORGANIZATION (page 96) TM 6.01 & TM 6.02 


The organization of data can be described as a hierarchy that we will discuss from the smallest 
to the largest unit of classification. 


A character (byte) is a single letter, number, or special character. 


A field is a set of related characters. It is an item of data such as a telephone number, street 
address, etc.. 
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A record is a collection of related fields. A group of data items that have a common 
relationship as a group. An inventory file might have a part number, cost, number on hand, 
and the distributor’s name and address as the related fields making up each record in the file. 


A file is a collection of related records. In our example, all the inventory items would 
collectively make the data file. 


A database is a collection of related files. If we have a file that keeps track of customers and 
the parts in our inventory that they purchases, it is a likely event for us to cross reference this 
file with our inventory file. Database software allows the user merge, interact, and cross 
reference multiple files that have some common link. 


FOUR KINDS OF SECONDARY STORAGE (page 97) TM 6.03 


Microcomputers have four forms of secondary storage: diskette, hard disk, optical disk, and 
magnetic tape. 


DISKETTES (pages 97-101) TM 6.04 & TM 6.05 


Diskettes (disks) come in the 5 1/4-inch size or the 3 1/2-inch size. They can also be called 
a flexible disk, floppy disk, or simply disk. The disk that holds the data is enclosed in an 
outer jacket that is somewhat flexible in the 5 1/4-inch size, but is very rigid in the 3 1/2-inch 
size. The disk is made of a plastic called mylar that is coated with a metallic substance 
(usually iron oxide). The disk drive can arrange the disk’s metallic surface into electromagnetic 
impulses. These impulses represent an "on" (magnetized spot) or an "off" (non-magnetized 
spot) signal on the disk. These spots are arranged in sets, typically using the ASCII data 
representation code.The disk drive has a slot that allows the user to slide in a diskette and close 
the drive gate (which places the read/write head in position allowing it to touch the disk 
surface). A spindle fits into the disk’s center hole and is ready to spin the inner disk surface 
(at about 300 rpm) when the disk drive is activated by the computer. Nearly all 
microcomputers have at least one disk drive (often built into the system unit) as a means to 
initially enter software programs into the computer. 


The read/write head is on an access arm that moves back and forth to position over a specific 
track on the disk surface (this is called a seek operation). At the same time, the spindle is 
rotating the disk to the desired location to read or write the data (this is called the search 
operation). 


For convenience and additional storage capacity, many systems have two floppy disk drive 
units. The units are identified as drive A (for the first drive unit, usually found on the left or 
top if there is more than one drive), and drive B (for the second drive unit, usually found on 
the right or bottom of drive A). 


The parts of a disk include : 

* tracks - concentric circles where data may be placed 

* sectors - divide the tracks into pie-shaped sections 
(The fields of data are organized according to the tracks and sectors on the disk, 
giving the data a specific addressable location on the disk.) 

* write-protect 

notch - allows the reading of data but prevents the writing of data on the disk surface 

when the notch is covered. (This avoids the possibility of writing over or erasing 
data already contained on the disk.) 
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The types of disks vary depending upon the type of disk drive. Some disk drives can read only 
one side of the disk, while others can use both sides of the disk. In addition, the disk drive’s 
ability to compact the data relates to the density; which can be single, double, or even quad 
density. The disk label will usually indicates the type of disk, such as "DS,DD" or "2S/2D" 
(for double sided, double density). The capacity of a disks will vary depending on its density, 
single or double side, and its size. However, size can be deceiving. A typical DS,DD 5 1/4- 
inch floppy can hold about 360KB, but a DS,DD 3 1/2-inch version can hold about 720KB 
(high density 1.4 megabytes). 


HARD DISK (pages 101-104) 


A hard disk is a factory sealed unit that has one or more metallic platters, an access arm, and 
read/write heads. The operation and size is much the same as a floppy disk drive unit (they 
can come in a 5 1/4-inch or a 3 1/2-inch diameter disk). Because the integrity of the disk 
surface is greater (due to the lack of access and outside contaminants), a greater storage 
capacity is possible. In addition the access time is faster and more reliable than a floppy disk 
system. A major difference with a hard disk system is that the read/write head never touches 
the disk surface. The tolerance between the head and the disk is so thin that a particle of 
smoke would not fit between them. The hard disk unit is a sensitive device, if the head were 
to ever touch the disk surface it would ruin the unit. It is very important to know the care of 
your system, (especially when you plan to move it) this information can be obtained from the 
Owners manual. 


A hard-disk cartridge can be removed, allowing for unlimited storage capacity (limited only 
by the number of cartridges one makes available to the system) along with fast access. 


A disk pack is predominately used with mini and mainframe computers. It contains several 
platters stacked above one another. These platters are spaced to allow the access arm and the 
read/write heads (one set for the top side and one set for the bottom side) to move in and out. 
TM 6.06 


OPTICAL DISK (pages 105-106) TM 6.07 


An optical disk can hold up to 700 megabytes of data. This technology makes an immense 
amount of information available to a microcomputer. An optical disk employs a laser beam 
which burns tiny pits representing data into the surface of a plastic or metal disk. The disk 
sizes vary in diameters of 3 1/2, 4 3/4, 5 1/4, 8, 12, and 14 inches. The kinds of optical disks 
available are: 


Read-only: A plastic disk with data represented as small pits in the disk surface. Data is 
imprinted on them by the manufacturer holding 540 to 738 MB of data. The user can only read 
this data off of the disk, data cannot be stored on the optical disk by the user. The most popular 
type of read-only optical disk is CD-ROM (compact disk-read only memory). 


Write-once: A metal-film disk surface recorded on by lasers. The user can write data on a 
surface area only once; it cannot be erased from that area once it is written. The data written 
on this disk surface (it is often done by the manufacturer), does not deteriorate and can be read 
many times. This type of optical disk is called WORM (write once, read many) storing 
between 122 and 6400 MB of data. 
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during pathname analysis, the corresponding request is sent to associated port (see § 4.4.1.). Figure 14 
illustrates the interconnection of two machines, pipo and piano, using symbolic ports. In the 
example, the pathname /fs/piano/usr/fred refers to the same directory from both machines 
because /fs/piano is a symbolic port to the File Manager of the piano root file system. 


CHORUS/Mix also implements symbolic links 4 la BSD. When combined with symbolic ports, this 
functionality provides an extremely powerful and flexible network file system. 


[pipo] [piano] 
/ / 
usr bin fs fs bin usr 


pipo piano pipo piano fred 


Figure 14. — File Trees Interconnection 


4.2.4 Socket Manager 


The Socket Manager implements UNIX 4.3 BSD socket management for the Internet address family. 
Socket Managers are only loaded onto sites that have network access. 


4.2.5 Device Manager 


Devices such as tty’s and pseudo-tty’s, bitmaps, tapes, and network interfaces are managed by Device 
Managers. There may be several Device Managers per site, depending upon site device requirements, 
which may be dynamically loaded or unloaded. Software configurations can be adjusted to suit the local 
hardware configuration or the needs of the user community. 


A Cuorus IPC-based facility is used to replace the cdevsw table found in traditional UNIX systems. 
During initialization, the Device Manager sends its port and the major numbers of devices that it manages 
to the File Manager. When these major numbers are encountered during pathname analysis for an open 
system call, the request is sent to the associated port. 


4.2.6 IPC Manager 


The CHORUS/Mix IPC Manager (IPCM) provides user services equivalent to those supplied by a UNIX 
System V.3.2 kernel on inter process communication (IPC). These services include: messages, 
semaphores and shared memory. The IPCM was built from UNIX System V.3.2 IPC code. 


The IPCM interacts with the PM, the KM (Key Manager, see below) and the FM. The PM is the main 
IPCM’s "client": it transfers user system call requests and arguments to the IPCM, which handles them 
and returns values according to UNIX IPC semantics. Note that since they do not have any device 
connection, IPCM’s may be present on any CHORUS/Mix site. 


For shared memory operation, when a request is made to create a new shared segment, the IPCM requests 
service from the Object Manager to initialize a new segment capability. This capability will be used by 
processes trying to attach the shared segment to their address space, using the rgnMap() system call. 
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4.2.7 Key Manager 


The CHORUS/Mix Key Manager (KM) is an internal CHORUS/Mix server. This means it does not provide 
any service to user programs, but accepts requests from the PM and the IPCM, in the context of the 
UNIX System V.3.2 IPC services. 


The Key Manager creates and maintains a mapping between user provided keys and CHORUS/MixX internal 
descriptors. It ensures the uniqueness and coherence of the mapping accross a distributed system. There 
must be only one KM on a CHORUS/Mix system. 


4.2.8 User Defined Servers 


The homogeneity of server interfaces provided by the CHORUS IPC allows system users to develop new 
servers and to integrate them into the system as user actors. One of the main benefits of this architecture 
is that it provides a powerful and convenient platform for experimentation with system servers. For 
example, new file management strategies or fault-tolerant servers can be developed and tested as a user 
level utility without disturbing a running system. 


4.3 Structure of a UNIX Process 


A traditional UNIX process can be viewed as a single thread of control executing within one address 
space. Each UNIX process is, therefore, mapped onto a single CHORUS actor whose UNIX system context 
is managed by the Process Manager. The actor’s address space comprises memory regions for text, data, 
and execution stacks. 


In addition, the Process Manager attaches a control port to each UNIX process actor. This control port is 
not visible to the user of that process. A control thread in the Process Manager is dedicated to receive 
and proceed all the requests on this port. This control thread executing within process contexts has two 
main properties: 


e It shares the process address space and can easily access and modify the memory of the process in 
order to perform text, data, and stack manipulations during signal delivery or during debugging. 


e It is ready to handle asynchronous events, such as signals, which are received by the process. These 
events are implemented as CHORUS messages received on the control port (Figure 15). 


Allowing for multi-threaded processes has impacted the implementation of each process system context. 
The UNIX system context attached to a process has been split into two system contexts: a process context 
(Proc) (Table 1) and a u_thread context (UThreadq) (Table 2). 
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Figure 15. — UNIX Process as a CHORUS Actor 


Table 1. — Process Context 


Proc Context 


Actor implementing the Process actor name, actor priority, ... 


Unique Identifiers (UI) PID, PGRP, PPID, ... 

Protection Identifiers real user id, effective user id, ... 

Ports control port, parent control port, ... 
Memory Context text, data, stack, ... 

Child Context SIGCLD handler, creation site, ... 

File Context root and current directory, open files, ... 
Time Context user time, child time, ... 

Control Context debugger port, control thread descriptor, ... 
UThreads list of process’ UThread contexts, 
Semaphore for concurrent access to Proc Context. 


IPC context UNIX messages, semaphores, shared memory. 
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Table 2. — UThread Context 


U-thread Context 


Thread implementing the u_thread 





thread descriptor, priority, ... 







Owner Process owner process proc descriptor 






Signal Context signal handlers, ... 





System Call Context system call arguments, ... 






Machine execution Context 


The two system contexts, Proc and U_thread, are maintained by the Process Manager of the current 
process execution site. These contexts are accessed uniquely by the Process Manager. 


4.3.1 Process Identifiers 


Each process is uniquely designated by a 32 bit global PID which results from the concatenation of two 
16 bit integers. These integers consist of the creation-site id and a traditional UNIX process id. 


4.3.2 Process Execution Site 


As an extension to the standard UNIX process semantics, CHORUS/MiX maintains a notion of the child 
process creation site for each process. This site identifies the target site to which the exec operation is 
applied. By default, the child process creation site is set to the site on which the process currently 
resides. 


4.3.3 Process Control 


The Process Manager attaches a control port* to each CHORUS/Mix process. A dedicated thread in the 
Process Manager (called the control thread) listens on the all PM’s ports for process management 
directives from CHORUS/Mix subsystem servers. These control messages include: UNIX signal messages, 
debugging messages, and process exit messages. Only the control thread may receive messages on the 
control port; the control port is not exported to the CHORUS/Mix process. 


When the process is the target of a kil1 system call or of a keyboard-generated signal, a signal delivery 
message is sent to its process control port. 


When a CHORUS/Mix process performs a ptrace system call to initiate a debugging session, the PM 
creates a debug port and sends it to the debugger. All pt race functions performed by the debugger are 
translated into messages and sent to the debug port. Since these interactions are based on CHORUS IPC 
the process and its debugger may reside on different sites. 


A process context contains the control port of its parent. When the process exits, an exit status message 
is sent to its parent’s control port. This status information is stored in the parent’s process context where 
it can be retrieved using the wait system call. 


4.3.4 Process Resources 


A process refers to all server-managed resources by using their server-provided capabilities. Open files 
and devices, current and root directories, and text and data segments are notable examples of such 
resources. These capabilities are standard CHORUS capabilities and therefore can be used in conjuction 
with the CHORUS mapper protocol, if appropriate. 


4. A single control port is required for CHORUS/Mix processes; multiple control ports may be needed by other subsystem implemen- 
tations. 
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For example, opening a device file associates the capability provided by the device’s server with a UNIX 
file descriptor. The capability will be constructed from the port of the Device Manager and a reference to 
the device within the manager. 


All subsequent system calls pertaining to that device will be translated into messages and sent directly to 
the appropriate server. There is no need to locate the server again. 


4.4 Two Examples 
4.4.1 File Access 


Current and root directories are represented by capabilities in the UNIX context of a process. When an 
open request is issued, the open routine of the Process Manager looks for a free file descriptor, builds a 
message containing the pathname of the file to be opened, and sends this message to the port of the server 
managing the current or the root directory, depending on whether the pathname is absolute or relative 
(Figure 16 [1]). 


Suppose that the pathname of the file is /fs/piano/usr/fred/myfile and /fs/piano is the 
symbolic port of a File Manager running on a site named piano. This pathname will be sent to the File 
Manager containing the root directory of the process (the pipo File Manager in the example). That File 
Manager will start the analysis of the pathname, discover that piano is a symbolic port, and propogate 
the message with the unanalyzed portion of the pathname (/usr/fred/myfile), to the symbolic port. 


The piano File Manager will receive the message, complete the analysis of the pathname, open the file, 
build the associated capability and send the capability back to the client process that issued the open 
request (Figure 16 [3]). 


Any subsequent request on that open file will be sent directly to the File Manager on piano. The 
pipo File Manager will not be involved in further interacations. 
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a oS 


open (/usr/fred/my file) 





File 
Manager 
pipo 







fs 







pipo piano 


Figure 16. — File Access 


4.4.2 Remote Exec 


This description of the remote exec algorithm will illustrate all the interactions between the UNIX 
subsystem servers and the process control threads. To simplify the description, error cases are not 
handled in this algorithm. 
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1. the calling u_thread performs a trap handled by the local Process Manager. The PM will : 
a. determine whether the pathname is relative or absolute, and therefore whether to use the File 
Manager of the root directory or the current directory; 
b. invoke by RPC the File Manager to translate the binary file pathname into two capabilities, 
used later to map text and data into the process address space; 
c. if the child execution site is different from the current execution site, test the child execution 
site for validity; 
d. prepare a request with: 
e the Proc and UThread contexts of the calling u_thread; 
e the arguments and environment given as exec parameters; 
e all information retumed by the File Manager that characterizes the binary file. 
perform an RPC to the Process Manager of the target creation site by means of the Process 
Manager port group. 


g 


2. The Process Manager of the remote creation site receives the request. One of its threads initializes 
a Proc context for the new process using information such as PID’s, elapsed time, and open file 
capabilities, contained within this message. The Process Manager creates new CHORUS entities 
which implement the process, such as an actor, a control thread, a control port, and memory 
regions. It then proceeds with UNIX process initialization: 

e it installs arguments and the environment strings in the process address space; 

e it sends close messages to appropriate File Managers, Socket Managers and Device Managers 
to close open files marked ‘‘close-on-exec’’; 

e it creates one u_thread, which will start executing the new program (after exec, all processes 
are initially single-threaded). It initializes the signal context of the created u_thread using the 
signal context of the calling u_thread which is present in the request message. 

e it sends a reply message to the u_thread that originally invoked the exec system call. 


3. The calling u_thread receives the reply message, frees the Proc and U_thread contexts of its 
process and removes the actor implementing the process. Upon actor destruction, the CHORUS 
Nucleus frees all CHORUS entities associated with this actor. 


4.5 Other UNIX Extensions 


The CHORUS implementation of the UNIX subsystem has lead to several significant extensions which 
offer, at the UNIX subsystem level, access to CHORUS functionalities: 


4.5.1 IPC 


UNIX processes running on CHORUS can communicate with other UNIX processes, bare CHORUS actors, 
or entities from other subsystems using the CHORUS IPC mechanisms. In particular, processes are able 
to: 


e create and manipulate CHORUS ports; 

e send and receive messages; 

e issue remote procedure calls. 
4.5.2 Memory management 
UNIX processes running on CHORUS can create, delete and share memory regions. 
4.5.3 Real-Time 


CHORUS real-time facilities provided by the Nucleus are available at the UNIX subsystem level to 
privileged applications: 
e CHORUS provides the ability to dynamically connect handlers to hardware interrupts. This facility is 
already used by UNIX Device Managers. 


e UNIX processes enjoy the benefit of the priority based preemptive scheduling provided by the 
CHORUS Nucleus. 


Moreover, for interrupt processing, UNIX servers may immediately process an interrupt within the 
interrupt context or defer the majority of the processing to be handled by a dedicated thread executing 
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within the server context. 


This functionality allows CHORUS/Mix device drivers to mask interrupts for shorter periods of time than 
they are masked in many standard UNIX implementations. Thus, with a little tuning, real-time 
applications can be made to run in a UNIX environment with better response time to external events. 


5. CONCLUSION 


CHORUS was designed with the intention of supporting fully-functional, industrial quality operating 
system environments. Thus, the inherent trade-off between performance and richness of the design was 
often made in favor of performance. 


Making the CHORUS Nucleus facilities generic prevented the introduction of features with complex 
semantics. Features such as stringent security mechisms, application-oriented protocols, and fault 
tolerance strategies, do not appear in the CHORUS Nucleus. The CHORUS Nucleus provides, instead, the 
building blocks with which to construct these features inside subsystems. 


CHORUS provides effective, high performance solutions to some of the issues known to cause difficulties 
to system designers: 


e Exceptions are posted by the Nucleus to a port chosen by the actor program. This simple mechanism 
allows a user actor to apply its own strategy for handling exceptions and, because of the nature of 
ports, it extends transparently to distributed systems. 


Exceptions can also be associated directly with actor routines, for high performance within system 
actors. 


e Debugging within CHORUS distributed systems is facilitated since resources are isolated within actors 
and since the message passing paradigm provides explicit and clear interactions between actors. 


e The CHORUS modular structure allows binary compatibility with UNIX in CHORUS—V3, while 
maintaining a well structured, portable and efficient implementation. 


The experience of four CHORUS versions has validated the CHORUS concepts. Unique Identifiers provide 
global, location independent names which form the basis for resource location within the a CHORUS 
distributed system. Actors and threads provide modular, high-performance, multi-threaded 
computational units. Messages, ports, and port groups provide the underlying communication mechanism 
with which CHORUS computational entities are bound together to construct distributed systems. 


The CHORUS technology has the following features: 


e it uses a communication-based architecture, relying on a minimal Nucleus which integrates 
distributed processing and communication at the lowest level, and which implements generic services 
used by a set of subsystem servers to extend standard operating system interfaces. A UNIXt 
subsystem has been developed; other subsystems such as OS/2 and object-oriented systems are 
planned; 


e the real-time Nucleus provides real-time services which are accessible by system programmers; 


e itis a modular architecture providing scalability, and allowing, in particular, dynamic configuration of 
the system and its applications over a wide range of hardware and network configurations, including 
parallel and multiprocessor systems. 


The CHORUS technology has been designed to build a new generation of open, distributed, and scalable 
operating systems. In addition to providing the basis for the emulation of existing operating systems, 
CHORUS technology provides a means by which these subsystem interfaces can be extended transparently 
to exploit distributed environments. CHORUS technology can be used in conjunction with these 
subsystems, or independently, to assemble high-performance distributed applications. 
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ABSTRACT 


The key concept that distinguishes micro-kernel operating systems from their macro- 
kernel counterparts is modularity. Micro-kernels implement operating system function- 
ality in well-defined modules with clearly identified interfaces between them. Proponents 
of this modular approach to operating system design claim that it offers advantages in 
the areas of portability, correctness, protection, extensibility, and reconfigurability for 
distributed architectures. If micro-kernels are to gain wider acceptance however, it is 
important to ensure that these benefits of modularity can be attained without incurring 
significant performance degradation when compared to macro-kernels. 

In this paper we explore the relationship between modularity and performance by ex- 
amining an implementation of the Chorus micro-kernel operating system on the Hewlett- 
Packard PA-RISC workstation. We outline the key interfaces in Chorus and study the 
architectural assumptions implicit in these interfaces. 


1 Introduction 


The key characteristic that distinguishes micro-kernel operating systems from their 
macro-kernel counter parts is modularity. Micro-kernel operating systems are structured as 
a collection of cooperating servers running above a minimal kernel. Structuring operating 
systems in this manner offers a number of potential benefits including ease of distribution, 
reconfigurability, extensibility, portability, protection and correctness [4, 5]. 


It has been argued that ease of distribution and reconfigurability result from the 
separation of system components and the use of message passing as the communication 
mechanism among them. Similarly, this separation of system components is claimed to 
improve extensibility by allowing new operating system functionality to be added, in the 
form of new system servers, without altering existing components or the micro-kernel itself. 
Arguments about improved correctness are based on the principle that it is easier to avoid 
design and programming errors if a system is composed from several small modules rather 
than a single large module. Modular systems also allow protection to be enforced at the 
boundaries between modules. Finally, it is claimed that micro-kernel operating systems 
improve portability by localizing machine-dependent code within the micro-kernel. 


*This research is supported by the Hewlett-Packard Company, Chorus Systemes, and the Oregon Ad- 
vanced Computing Institute (OACIS). 
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A central research issue in the construction of real-world micro-kernel operating sys- 
tems is the design of interfaces that allow the above benefits to be attained while achieving 
performance comparable to less modular, macro-kernel operating systems. This is a major 
challenge for micro-kernel designers because macro-kernels implement very low-overhead in- 
vocation across their internal interfaces by using local procedure calls. In order to achieve all 
the proposed benefits of modularity, micro-kernels must support a variety of interfaces and 
invocation mechanisms, many of which are considerably more complex and heavy weight 
than a local procedure call. 


The challenge for micro-kernel designers is to (a) define interfaces that are expressive 
enough to allow the above benefits to be attained, and (b) to provide implementations of 
those interfaces that offer acceptable performance. Unfortunately, in making these imple- 
mentation choices operating system designers are often forced to trade the sought after 
benefits of modularity for performance. The degree to which this occurs depends on two 
main factors. First, the anticipated requirements of the target application domain deter- 
mine the relative importance of modularity and performance. For example, some target 
application domains may consider runtime protection and dynamic reconfiguration to be 
critical, and worth sacrificing performance for, whereas others may consider performance 
to be of paramount importance. 


Second, the characteristics of the architecture, or class of architectures, on which the 
operating system is expected to execute may determine the efficiency with which particular 
functionality can be supported. Making such implementation decisions based on key ar- 
chitectural assumptions is already common practice in operating system design. However, 
the success of this approach depends heavily on the accuracy of these assumptions. Conse- 
quently, operating system designers must be aware of the trends in computer architecture 
(and vice versa). This issue is important both for the implementation of efficient interfaces 
for system structuring, and for defining an appropriate separation between portable and 
non-portable code. 


We believe that the definition of appropriate interfaces, and the implementation de- 
cisions that determine the balance between performance and modularity will be critical 
to the eventual success or failure of micro-kernel operating systems. In this paper we ex- 
plore this design space by studying our implementation of the Chorus micro-kernel on the 
Hewlett-Packard Precision Architecture RISC (PA-RISC) 9000/834 workstation. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 outlines the Chorus ap- 
proach to modularity and discusses the interfaces defined by Chorus. The trade-off between 
performance and modularity in the implementation of those interfaces, and the architectural 
assumptions implicit in the implementation choices, are also discussed. Section 3 outlines 
the key characteristics of the PA-RISC, discusses the salient features of our implementation 
of Chorus, and revisits the architectural assumptions implicit in Chorus. Section 4 sum- 
marizes the strengths and weaknesses of the Chorus approach, and section 5 concludes the 
paper. 


2 Modularity and Interfaces in Chorus 


A Chorus-based operating system is structured as a set of cooperating subsystem 
servers executing above a Chorus nucleus (henceforth called the micro-kernel) [2]. There 
are a number of key interfaces in this operating system structure (see figure 1). A high- 
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Figure 1: A typical Chorus Operating System Structure 


level operating system interface, such as the UNIX system call interface, is presented by 
the subsystem servers to application programs. We will refer to this as the subsystem in- 
terface. A lower-level interface, called the micro-kernel interface defines the interaction 
between the micro-kernel and the subsystem servers. The micro-kernel interface exports a 
number of basic abstractions including IPC which is used to build higher-level interfaces 
between subsystem servers. An additional interface, defined within the micro-kernel, sep- 
arates machine-dependent code from portable code. We will refer to this as the portable 
interface. The portable interface is intended to be architecture-independent, and is sup- 
ported by a new implementation of the micro-kernel’s machine-dependent layer for each 
new architecture on which it executes. 


Some of the basic abstractions exported by the micro-kernel interface are ports, mes- 
sages, threads and actors!. Chorus defines two types of actor (user and supervisor) based on 
their privilege level and allowed operations [10]. User actors are placed in separate address 
spaces and system actors share the system address space. In addition to defining operations 
for the creation and manipulation of the basic micro-kernel abstractions, the micro-kernel 
interface allows subsystem servers to attach handlers to traps, interrupts, and exceptions. 


User and supervisor actors see the same specification of the micro-kernel interface, 
but use distinct implementations of the interface. These implementations take the form of 
separate libraries above the interface, and separate vectors of routines below the interface. 
The use of a common interface specification allows the decision of whether to load an actor 
into system or user space to be delayed until link time. 


An actor is the unit of resource allocation in Chorus, similar to a task in Mach [1]. 
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During a micro-kernel interface call, stubs in the library for user actors load the call 
number into a temporary register and use an architecture-specific instruction to cause a 
change in privilege level. In contrast, the stubs in the library for supervisor actors take 
advantage of the fact that supervisor actors are in the same address space as the micro- 
kernel by using a global data structure, called the ROOT structure, to locate the appropriate 
vector of routines in the micro-kernel. The call stub for a supervisor actor thus reduces to 
little more than a procedure call to the required micro-kernel routine. 


The supervisor actor concept offers several important advantages. First, it allows 
heavily used IPC paths between subsystem servers to be streamlined by using IPC calls 
in the optimized implementation of the micro-kernel interface. Second, it allows trap- 
based subsystem interfaces to be implemented efficiently by directly calling subsystem call 
handlers rather than passing control back up to an emulation library in the application’s 
address space. 


For example, the Chorus MiX subsystem? presents a UNIX compatible subsystem 
interface by using a supervisor actor (called the process manager (PM)) to attach system 
call handlers to UNIX-specific trap numbers. When an application makes a MiX system call 
a trap is generated and the micro-kernel calls the handler attached by the PM. Since the PM 
is a supervisor actor and runs in the system address space it can access the call parameters 
directly in the application’s address space. Once the system call has been identified, it 
is either executed directly within the PM, or passed via IPC to another subsystem actor 
(such as the object manager* (OM)). Other MiX subsystem actors also attach handlers to 
hardware events. For example, the OM connects handlers to disk interrupts, i.e., the disk 
driver is part of the OM. 


2.1 Architectural Assumptions in Chorus 


In all of its interfaces, Chorus is fairly successful in achieving the benefits of modularity 
without sacrificing too much performance. This is largely a result of good design decisions 
relating to the separation of specification from implementation in its interfaces. However, 
there are several key assumptions implicit in the design decisions that led to the current 
interface definitions. These assumptions are aimed at optimizing performance for some 
“common class” of architectures. 


First, the decision to load supervisor actors into the system address space is based, 
in part, on the assumption that invocation between user-level entities is considerably more 
expensive than invocation between entities residing in the system address space. Second, 
because some supervisor actors need to perform privileged instructions, to access hardware 
for example, Chorus places them in the system address space. The basic assumption here 
is that an actor can be privileged only if it runs in the system address space. 


The placement of supervisor actors in the system address space in order to support 
the attachment of handlers to traps and interrupts involves similar assumptions, i.e., that 
efficient handler invocation requires the handler to reside in the system address space. This 
kind of assumption is related to the relative cost of cross-address space and intra-address 


2On most architectures this is a trap-based instruction. 

3MiX is a UNIX System V compatible subsystem that runs above the Chorus micro-kernel. We had 
access to Chorus MiX 3.2. 

*The object manager implements file service and acts as a default mapper. 
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space communication and is implicit in the decision to include the disk driver in the MiX 
3.2 object manager. 


Finally, the portable interface specification involves a number of architectural assump- 
tions. Of specific interest in our experiments with Chorus is the extensive use of memory 
mapping in and above the portable interface. This assumes that memory mapping is inex- 
pensive, as is the case on architectures with physically addressed caches. 


The design and implementation decisions discussed above are not unusual. In fact, 
they are based on “common knowledge” about traditional computer architecture. In the 
following sections we argue that the characteristics of current-generation architectures have 
begun to change, and that operating system designers may need to re-evaluate some of 
these basic architectural assumptions. 


3 Supporting the Chorus Interfaces on the PA-RISC 


The PA-RISC is the framework for HP’s 3000/900, 9000/800, and 9000/700 series com- 
puter systems. During 1991 we ported the Chorus v3.3 micro-kernel to the Hewlett-Packard 
9000/834 workstation, and studied the interaction between Chorus and the PA-RISC ar- 
chitecture. This section discusses the issues involved in implementing the Chorus interfaces 
on the PA-RISC and revisits the architectural assumptions implicit in those interfaces. 


The PA-RISC provides a 64-bit global address space that is shared between all pro- 
cesses and the operating system. Virtual memory is partitioned into segments, called address 
spaces, each containing 2°? bytes. Our implementation of Chorus uses the first of these 32- 
bit address spaces for the system address space which is further divided into partitions for 
the micro-kernel, supervisor actors, and the ROOT structure. Virtual addresses consist of 
two components: a space identifier and a space offset. In short pointer (32-bit) addressing 
mode the space identifier is held in a space register which is identified using the two most 
significant bits of the 32-bit offset. In long pointer (64-bit) addressing mode both parts 
of the address are specified explicitly. The PA-RISC also provides specific instructions for 
intra-space and inter-space branching. 


Protection between processes sharing the global virtual address space is supported 
using protection identifiers, access identifiers, and access rights. Protection identifiers are 
associated with processes, whereas access identifiers and access rights are associated with 
virtual memory pages. Access rights specify the types of access that are allowed at different 
privilege levels, and access identifiers are used in combination with protection identifiers 
to implement capability-style protection. During execution, four protection registers are 
available to store some of the protection identifiers associated with a process. In order to 
make a successful access, the requested operation and privilege level must pass the access 
rights check, and one of the four protection registers must contain a protection identifier 
that matches the page’s access identifier. 


In our Chorus implementation we use a special access identifier (0) for the code and 
data pages of the micro-kernel and supervisor actors. This has special significance on the PA- 
RISC, in that it matches all protection identifiers. Access rights are used to prevent accesses 
by code running at user privilege level. However, since the micro-kernel and supervisor 


®It is possible to associate more than four protection identifiers with a process if a handler is provided to 
manage the protection fault generated during a match failure at access time. 
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actors all run at the highest privilege level this does not prevent them from accessing each 
others’ pages. 


In common with other architectures, promotion of privilege level can be triggered 
during a trap or hardware exception. However, the PA-RISC also provides more efficient 
support for privilege promotion and reduction. Privilege promotion can occur, without 
causing a trap, by executing a gate instruction on a specially protected page, called the 
gateway page which is mapped, execute-only, into a pre-defined location in the system 
address space. In our implementation, the access rights on the gateway page are set such 
that the execution of a gate instruction will cause promotion to the highest privilege level. 


Efficient privilege reduction is supported using a two-level instruction address queue 
which supports delayed branching. The two least significant bits of the instruction address 
are not needed since instructions lie on 4-byte boundaries. These bits are used instead to 
keep track of the current execution privilege, and can be set during a branch instruction 
in order to reduce the current privilege level. This feature is used during the return from a 
system call. 


3.1 The Micro-Kernel Interface 


The implementation of the micro-kernel interface for user actors makes use of the 
above features in the following manner: 


e A thread in a user actor makes a micro-kernel interface call by executing a stub in 
the micro-kernel interface library for user actors (chorusLib.a). 


e The call stub loads a subsystem number and a call number into temporary registers. 
This allows the micro-kernel to marshal calls intended for a subsystem interface rather 
than the micro-kernel interface. In order to distinguish micro-kernel interface calls, 
the micro-kernel is assigned a special subsystem number. 


The call stub then executes an inter-space branch instruction to the gateway page in 
the system address space. 


A gate instruction is executed in the gateway page, which causes privilege promotion, 
and an intra-space branch instruction is executed into the appropriate entry point in 
the system address space. 


e The micro-kernel switches to the system stack and saves the necessary registers. If the 
subsystem number indicates a micro-kernel interface call the micro-kernel copies the 
parameters from the user stack and calls the appropriate routine in the call vector for 
user actors. Otherwise, a handler attached by a specified subsystem actor is called. 
The subsystem actor is then responsible for copying parameters from the user stack 
and performing the subsystem-specific call. 


e After the call has been serviced by the micro-kernel, or by a subsystem actor, the 
micro-kernel completes the call by switching stacks and using the delayed branch 
instruction to return to user space and re-establish the original privilege level. Note 
that no trap was necessary to handle the system call. 


The implementation of the micro-kernel interface for supervisor actors differs from 
that for user actors in the following way: 
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e A thread in a supervisor actor makes a micro-kernel interface call by executing a stub 
in the micro-kernel interface library for supervisor actors (chorusSvLib.a). 


e The call stub loads the address of the micro-kernel’s call vector for supervisor actors 
from the ROOT structure®. The stub uses the call number to calculate the address of 
the appropriate routine in the call vector for supervisor actors and uses it to call the 
routine. This does not require a change of stacks because supervisor threads always 
execute on a system stack. 


Note that this implementation of the micro-kernel interface is only an optimization 
rather than a change in the interface specification. Supervisor actors may still use the user 
actor micro-kernel interface library without a loss in functionality. 


3.2 The Portable Interface 


In addition to affecting the implementation of the micro-kernel interface, the PA- 
RISC’s architectural features also had a significant impact on the implementation of the 
portable interface. In fact, the majority of the work involved in our port of Chorus to 
the PA-RISC was associated with building a new implementation of the portable interface. 
There were a number of interesting aspects to this work, particularly in the area of cache 
management. The PA-RISC uses a virtually addressed cache to improve performance by 
allowing TLB look-up and cache access to be performed in parallel [9]. As with other archi- 
tectures that use virtually addressed caches (such as the IBM RS-6000 and the MIPS 4000) 
the PA-RISC relies on the operating system to maintain address translation consistency. In 
other words, address aliases falling in different cache sets must be resolved by the operating 
system. Such aliases are generally created by mapping multiple virtual addresses to the 
same physical address. However, since the PA-RISC also uses the cache when executing in 
physical addressing mode, aliases can arise when the cache index generated by a physical 
address differs from the index produced when accessing the same data using a currently 
mapped virtual address. In either case, the operating system must prevent any loss of 
consistency due to the concurrent placement of the same data item in different cache lines. 


Unfortunately, the Chorus portable interface contains several functions that can gen- 
erate aliases, and the portable layers of Chorus assume that such aliases are inexpensive 
(both to set up and maintain). In order to support aliasing at the portable interface, the 
machine-dependent layers must maintain address translation consistency. In our imple- 
mentation we achieved this by using a technique called pseudo-aliasing. Pseudo-aliasing 
guarantees that for any physical page, only one mapping can exist in the cache and TLB 
at a time. When an access is attempted via a virtual address that is logically valid, but 
for which the mapping has been removed from the cache and TLB, a pseudo page fault 
occurs. During pseudo page fault handling any existing mapping to the physical page is 
invalidated, the cache lines and TLB entry associated with it are flushed, and a new map- 
ping is established. This approach presents a semantically correct implementation of the 
portable interface. However, it significantly changes the relative costs of certain primitive 
virtual memory operations. In particular, maintaining multiple mappings to the same page, 
and unmapping a page, become expensive (see [7] for more details). 


®This is set up during kernel initialization. 
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3.3 Revisiting the Architectural Assumptions in Chorus 


Our initial implementation of Chorus did not take full advantage of many of the more 
interesting features of the PA-RISC such as the global address space, protection, and privi- 
lege manipulation facilities. This was largely due to caution: we wanted to avoid making any 
radical departures from the standard Chorus approach in our first implementation. Con- 
sequently, we implemented Chorus as if the architectural assumptions discussed in section 
2 held for the PA-RISC. This section revisits those assumptions and discusses alternative 
approaches to implementing Chorus on the PA-RISC (see [11, 6, 8, 12] for a more detailed 
discussion of our implementation and possible alternative approaches). 


First, Chorus tends not to distinguish between issues of address space, protection 
domain and privilege level. Actors either run as supervisor actors at the same privilege 
level, and in the same address space and protection domain as the micro-kernel, or they run 
as user actors at the lowest privilege level, and in their own address space and protection 
domain. On the PA-RISC the concepts of address space, protection domain and privilege 
level are orthogonal. Therefore, it is feasible to use arbitrary combinations of these features 
in the implementation of different types of actors. This approach leads to a range of possible 
invocation costs depending on the specific boundaries between actors. 


In order to gain a better understanding of these costs we profiled our Chorus imple- 
mentation. Table 1 illustrates costs for a cross address space call at the same privilege level 
and protection domain, and null system calls using both the user and supervisor implemen- 
tations of the micro-kernel interface’. 


For comparison, the cost of a null procedure call is also presented. Contrary to Chorus’ 
assumptions, these figures show that the cost of an inter-space, intra-protection domain call 
(3.4 ys seconds) is not dramatically higher than the cost of an intra-space, intra-protection 
domain call (0.9 » seconds). This suggests that, on the PA-RISC, groups of actors which 
communicate heavily do not necessarily have to be placed in the same address space in 
order to exhibit good performance. 


Table 1: Basic invocation costs 


|| Call-type Time (in y sec) | 
null procedure call 
supervisor system call 


user-mode system call 
cross address space 





Chorus also places supervisor actors in the system address space to optimize the 
performance of invocations across the micro-kernel interface. Chorus assumes that micro- 
kernel entry and exit costs from user space are high relative to the cost of the supervisor 
implementation of the micro-kernel interface. Our figures for the PA-RISC show that micro- 
kernel calls from supervisor actors are about one fifth the cost of micro-kernel calls from 
user actors. 


*The 9000/834 provides a timer with a resolution of 1/15 of a p second. 
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Table 2: A breakdown of user-mode system call costs 


[Stage __| Time (mp seo) | 


kernel entry 


kernel processing 
kernel exit 





A further breakdown of the component costs involved in a user-mode system call is 
presented in table 2. The cost of promoting privilege level via the gateway page, followed 
by a branch into the system address space is illustrated in the kernel entry figure (1.6 yu 
seconds). The kernel exit figure (0.2 seconds) illustrates the cost of privilege reduction 
using the delayed branch instruction. The remaining time (10.5 y seconds) is taken in kernel 
processing which includes saving and restoring registers®, switching stacks, and making the 
system call. 


The difference in cost between a user-mode system call and a cross address space call 
is due to the cost of changing privilege level and protection domain [3]. Since the cost of 
changing privilege level using the gateway page is known to be around 1.6 yu seconds, we 
can deduce that the remainder of the cost is associated with the protection domain transfer. 
Further investigation of this costs shows the dominant cost in protection domain transfer to 
be associated with switching execution stacks. Consequently, the difference in cost between 
supervisor and user calls across the micro-kernel interface is due mainly to the use of a 
protected call rather than the use of different privilege levels or address spaces. 


Chorus also assumes that the execution of privileged instructions requires a super- 
visor actor to be in the system address space. Since address space and privilege level are 
orthogonal issues on the PA-RISC, it is possible to place supervisor actors outside the sys- 
tem address space and still allow them to execute privileged instructions. Such actors need 
not execute continually in privileged mode since the gateway mechanism allows changes in 
privilege level that are considerably more efficient than trap-based mechanisms. On the 
PA-RISC the cost of increasing privilege level via the gateway page is around twice the cost 
of a null procedure call (i.e., 1.6 4 seconds) and the cost of lowering privilege is only around 
0.2 uw seconds. 


A related assumption is that an actor must be in the system address space to handle 
hardware events efficiently. This is based on the principle that the identification of a virtual 
address for a handler in another address space requires significant overhead for memory 
context set-up. The PA-RISC’s global address space ensures that every virtual address can 
be uniquely identified. Furthermore, the cost of an inter-space call (3.4 4 seconds) is not 
dramatically higher than the cost of a null procedure call (0.9 4 seconds). Thus, supervisor 
actors need not reside in any specific 32-bit address space in order to handle hardware 
events. 


Consequently, there are a number of feasible options for implementing supervisor 
actors on the PA-RISC. For example, they could be given their own private 32-bit address 


®Our measurements of user system call cost do not include the cost of saving and restoring co-processor 
context. 
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space, or they could reside in the system address space. If they reside in the system address 
space they could be given distinct protection and access identifiers, or they could use the 
same protection domain and privilege level as the kernel. Each of these possible variants 
would exhibit slightly different characteristics with respect to modularity and performance, 
and each would require a slightly different implementation of the micro-kernel interface. 


The specification of the Chorus portable interface also involves some assumptions 
that are inappropriate for the PA-RISC. In particular, software maintenance of address 
translation consistency causes the relative costs of certain primitive memory management 
operations to alter significantly. For example, cache flushing during an unmapping oper- 
ation for a 2 K-byte page can increase the cost of the operation by between 150% and 
1000% depending on the state of the cache [7]. Changes in the cost of primitive operations 
supported in the portable interface can, in turn, lead to inappropriate design decisions in 
higher-level, portable code. A classic example is the use of memory mapping, rather than 
copying, to implement IPC. On architectures with a physically addressed cache, mapping 
is a clear win over byte-copying for page-sized, page-aligned data. However, the expense of 
cache flushing on a virtually addressed cache architecture can decrease the performance of 
IPC implementations based on mapping to the extent that, under certain circumstances, 
byte copying implementations can be as fast as, or even faster than, mapping implemen- 
tations (For an in-depth discussion of the effects of virtually addressed caches on virtual 
memory design and performance, and for more details of the performance results discussed 
here, see [7]). 


A better long term solution would be to make use of the PA-RISC’s global address 
space and long pointer addressing in order to avoid address aliasing problems. This would 
require a major redesign of Chorus to remove the notions of private per-process address 
spaces, and to share memory only via the global address space using unique 64-bit virtual 
addresses rather than by mapping multiple virtual addresses to the same physical page. 


4 Strengths and Weaknesses of the Chorus Approach 


One of the major strengths of the Chorus approach is its separation of interface spec- 
ification from implementation. The interfaces between operating system components are 
specified in terms of IPC which is supported in the specification of the micro-kernel interface. 
An interesting feature of Chorus is its use of two distinct implementations of the micro-kernel 
interface: the supervisor actor interface and the user actor interface. Each implementation 
makes a different trade-off between modularity and performance. The supervisor actor in- 
terface is implemented in a manner that preserves dynamic reconfigurability, but trades 
runtime protection for performance. User actors, on the other hand, maintain protection 
at the expense of performance by using a more heavy weight invocation mechanism when 
crossing the micro-kernel interface. 


The provision of these two separate implementations of what is essentially the same 
interface allows Chorus to support multiple different implementations of the same modular 
operating system. The main problem, however, is that there are only two choices: a system 
component must be either a supervisor actor, which uses an efficient but unprotected imple- 
mentation of the micro-kernel interface, or a user actor which uses a protected but relatively 
slow implementation of the interface. For some application domains neither of these choices 
may be appropriate. Similarly, the loss of modularity in exchange for performance, which 
is implicit in these choices, may be unnecessary for some architectures, particularly if the 
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architectural assumptions on which the choices are based are inappropriate. 


It would be useful to generalize the approach taken in Chorus by allowing arbitrar- 
ily many implementations of a single interface specification. This would allow operating 
systems to be customized for different architectures and application domains. In order to 
support this level of customization it must be possible to localize the code representing a 
particular implementation of an interface. Above the interface this code is generally lo- 
calized in a system call library. For example, Chorus provides two separate micro-kernel 
interface libraries, one for linking with supervisor actors and the other for user actors. Below 
the interface, the code associated with a particular implementation must also be localized if 
customization is to be supported efficiently. In Chorus such code is localized in system call 
vector modules: one for handling calls originating in the supervisor actor implementation 
of the micro-kernel interface, and the other for user actor calls. 


Another strength of Chorus is its separation of portable and machine-dependent code. 
Chorus defines a portable interface, internal to the micro-kernel, that is implemented using 
machine-dependent code. However, this interface is so close to the underlying hardware that 
it is difficult to avoid building architectural assumptions into the interface specification. This 
can have the unfortunate effect of fostering inappropriate assumptions in higher-level code 
that uses the portable interface. Our experience with Chorus on the PA-RISC indicates that 
even though we are able to support a semantically correct version of the portable interface, 
the relative performance of some of the operations within it put into question various design 
decisions made in the portable layers. 


5 Conclusion 


This paper has discussed the relationship between modularity and interface design in 
micro-kernel operating systems. Modularity is a major potential strength of micro-kernel 
based systems. However, in order to gain wider acceptance, micro-kernels must exhibit per- 
formance comparable to monolithic operating systems. An important principle in achieving 
this goal is the separation of interface specification from implementation. Interface imple- 
mentation decisions are then largely concerned with establishing an appropriate balance 
between modularity and performance. Since this balance varies for different application 
domains and computer architectures, the most promising approach for micro-kernel design- 
ers is to offer customization by allowing multiple different implementations of the same 
interface specification. Chorus has begun to apply this principle by offering two different 
implementations of its micro-kernel interface. We believe that this approach should be 
generalized. 


This paper has also outlined some of the architectural assumptions that are implicit in 
the design and implementation of operating system interfaces. Some of these assumptions, 
particularly those relating to cache design, are becoming out-dated given recent trends in 
computer architecture, and can lead to a relative decline in operating system performance. 
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Abstract 


The authors made the best use of the huge address space provided by a 
64-bit next generation architecture. A new micro kernel was designed with two 
outstanding features; single virtual space and one level storage. Three major 
benefits from the proposed kernel are fast contezt switching, fast function call, 
and fast data access. 

This micro kernel manages only two abstractions to simplify the concept; 
the thread and the memory section. 

The problem regarding how to prevent access by unauthorized threads or 
programs which first occurred due to the single virtual space has been finally 
solved with newly designed rich-functioned MMU hardware. 


1 Introduction 


This paper presents a new micro kernel architecture for next generation 64-bit proces- 
sors, such as MIPS R4000 (Mashey[1]) and DEC Alpha. It has been found through 
discussions that ordinary ports for conventional OSs, such as UNIX or Mach (Rashid 
et al. (2]), cannot make the best use of the 64-bit address space for the following 
reasons. 
e Conventional OS architectures have been designed under 16-bit or 32-bit limited 
address space constraints. A virtual space is allocated for a process. Context 
switching is therefore costly. 


“1, Komukai Toshiba-cho, Saiwai-ku, Kawasaki, 210, JAPAN (email: oka@isl.rdc.toshiba.co.jp) 
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e Distributed environment development has resulted in the popularization of a 
client-server programming style, especially in the workstation environment. 
High speed interprocess communication (IPC) is required for executing such 
a program. An efficient user-level IPC using a shared memory to avoid kernel- 
level message passing overhead becomes central to the design of contemporary 
operating systems (Bershad et al. [3]). 

e Usually, 64-bit address space is unnecessary except for special scientific calcu- 
lations which process size exceeds the 32-bit address space (Mashey(1]). 

This paper describes the design of the authors’ new micro kernel architecture with 

a new memory model corresponding to a single 64-bit address space, which aims at 
simpler and better performance for shared services and multimedia applications, in 
particular on a workstation. 


e Single virtual storage (SVS) enables a remote procedure call (RPC) to be ex- 
ecuted like a subroutine call without changing the address spaces between a 
client program and a server program. 

e One-level storage (OLS) addresses all the storages and manages the main mem- 
ory in a one-level integrating a file region and a process region. 

e A fine-grained memory protection mechanism within the SVS, using a rich- 
functioned memory management unit (MMU), prevents unauthorized access. 


Besides the distinctive memory model feature, the new micro kernel introduces 
several achievements in the contemporary distributed operating system, such as 


e UNIX and Mach binary compatibility 
e Network transparency 
e Real time execution 


2 Micro Kernel Concept 


2.1 Abstractions 
This micro kernel handles only two kinds of resource abstractions. 


e A thread is the basic execution unit and represents a flow for control or a register 
set. 

e A memory section is a unit in the SVS with its backing storage. It holds certain 
attributes with respect to memory protection. A physical memory works as a 
backing storage cache. 


The abstractions mostly follow those for Mach, but differ in the following points. 


e A Mach thread can access within the address space for a specified task, whereas 
this thread can migrate from one procedure to another without switching the 
address space. 

e The memory section resembles Mach memory object realization on the OLS. 
The memory sections are addressed uniquely, because of the SVS, whereas Mach 
comprises multiple virtual spaces each of which can be addressed independently. 
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Table 1: Abstractions Compared with Mach 









e This micro kernel will not handle a message passing. A message server emulates 


Mach message passing functions. 
e This micro kernel will not handle a port either. The address on SVS with an 


access control list (ACL) corresponds to the Mach port mechanism. A port 
server supports the Mach port functions. 


Table 1 shows the abstraction correspondence to Mach. 
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Figure 1: New Micro Kernel Structure 


2.2 Programming Model 


The UNIX programming model is based on a process which has one thread and one 
task in the Mach term. Mach splits the UNIX process into two elements, a task and 
a thread. Mach allows multiple threads to run within the context of exactly one task. 
This model is suited to the parallel execution of the same program by multiprocessors. 

The new programming model is an extension of that proposed by ToM (Hagino 
et al. [4]) ’ for SVS. ToM programming model differs from Mach in that a thread 


'ToM is a distributed operating system developed by the ToM Consortium, comprising Kyoto 
Univ., Keio Univ., ASTEM RI/Kyoto, and several Japanese corporations. 
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can migrate from one task to another accompanied by a stack region appropriate to 
the thread. 


Process 


Module Module 





Program 


Program Program 


Program 


Context 





Mach (c) ToM 





Figure 3: Programming Model of New Micro Kernel 


3 Memory Model 
3.1 Single Virtual Storage (SVS) 


In UNIX, each process has an address space independently and a user can indicate 
where to allocate the program in a 32-bit address space. On the contrary, this micro 
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kernel holds a huge single address space and takes on the following properties. 


e Ashared memory or library is allocated at the same address, viewing from every 
thread, because procedures or files are mapped in a single address space. 

e The linker allocates a program at an adequate fixed address among free memory 
sections when it is compiled. A dynamic link can be achieved simply. A file is 
also allocated as a fixed address, when it is created. 


This micro kernel can take greater advantage of a cache system, since it does not 
remap the virtual address when switching threads for the following reasons. 


e A virtual cache system can achieve faster access compared with a physical cache 
system. Single virtual addressing can take advantage of a virtual cache system 
without causing an aliasing problem because it provides a unique virtual address 
to all the system resources. 

e Context (Space) switching is said to be an expensive process in UNIX, and a 
large proportion of time is wasted for maintaining cache consistency (Mogul et 
al. [5]) which is avoidable in the SVS. 


3.2. One Level Storage (OLS) 


One level storage is where the kernel treats the file space not as a special space but 
as a normal address space. This is realized partially in 4.3BSD UNIX (Leffler et 
al. [6]) by mmap system call. This merit is to access the file data first through not 
using system calls, such as read or write, which that is costly. But this needs a large 
address space for the mapping file space to the address space. A conventional OS 
doesn’t support sufficient space, and a portion of the file data can be mapped on the 
space. A huge address space can be used on this kernel and programs can map all 
files on the same space 
There are other merits for adopting OLS. 


e Dynamic linking can be easy supported for all library files (object files) mapped 
on SVS. 

e A micro kernel structure is simple because there is no difference between pro- 
cesses and files at the micro kernel level. 


Dynamic linking is effective rapid prototyping with a reuse of programs coded in 
advance. It is supported by several modern systems, such as SunOS 4.x and OS/2, as 
well as Multics (Organick[7]). However, this function in the modern system is limited 
to specially defined libraries. The limitation is mainly caused by narrow address 
spaces. A huge SVS can obviate such a limitation. 

The problem regarding access from unauthorized threads or programs is solved 
with the newly designed MMU described in the following. 
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4 High Speed RPC on SVS 


A client-server programming style is applicable to a distributed environment on work- 
stations, but limits the performance on ordinary OSs. The reason is that the ordinary 
way for executing a job involves the following steps. 


e Allocate each client and server to a respective process. 

e A client requests a service to the server using an IPC, such as pipe, socket, 
message passing, RPC, and shared memory. 

e This instigates OS services and address space switching between the two pro- 
cesses. 


Client 





Operating System 





parameter 
mi return value 


Figure 4: Ordinary RPC 


Usually, OS services waste time, and address switching damages the logical cache 
performance. 
On the other hand, this micro kernel executes a client-server program as follows. 


e Load a client and a server procedure in the SVS 
e Allocate a thread to the client 
e Execute related procedures without address switching 


Because there are both client and server procedure on an SVS, the micro kernel 
doesn’t need to switch the address space and flash out the logical cache data. 
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Figure 5: RPC on SVS 


5 Network Transparency on OLS 


It is important that the OS offer network transparency on a distributed envi- 
ronment, especially for a workstation environment. This micro kernel supports the 
network transparent SVS by the OLS. A pager maps an address space with a backing 
storage. This micro kernel supports an external pager, the same as Mach or ToM. 
The micro kernel detects any page fault access and calls the external pager only with 
the page fault message. It doesn’t handle the network transparency processing. It is 
handled by the pager routines in the file servers. For a huge SVS, all files in a cluster 
( host group connected by a high speed LAN) are shared in the SVS. 

A consistency problem, one of the problems in a distributed file system, still exists 
and isn’t solved by this micro kernel. 
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Figure 6: Network Shared Memory 


6 Memory Protection Mechanism 


6.1 Two Kinds of ACLs on the Memory Section 


Owing to the OLS, all programs and files exist in the same address space, and address 
switching will never occur. This memory model realizes user-level RPC. On the other 
hand, it cannot detect and doesn’t prevent illegal access without kernel support. This 
kernel provides two kinds of memory protection mechanisms as operations for memory 
section attributes. Each memory section possesses two type of access control lists 
(ACLs) whose entries respectively consist of (memory section identifier, protection 
attribute) and (thread identifier, protection attribute). These respectively mean: 


e From which memory section the specified memory section is to be accessed. 
e By which thread the specified memory section is to be accessed. 


Protection attributes are such as read, write, and execute. With a combination 
of these ACLs, many kinds of memory section, such as the T(ext) section, D(ata) 
section, S(tack) section, F(ile) section and G(ate) section, can be created flexibly. A 
D Section is accessed only through a specified T Section. An S Section is accessed 
only by a specified thread. An F Section is accessed by a file server or an authorized 
thread. 
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Figure 7: Memory Section Category 
6.2 Gate Section 


The G Section is conceptually the same as a Multics gate. A G Section is introduced 
to implement user-level RPC without kernel invoking, and it involves a branch list 
of service entries to jump. When a thread jumps from a client procedure to a server 
procedure, it cannot jump directly to the destination code address by way of the 
server procedure G Section. It first jumps from a client procedure to the server G 
Section and then jumps from the G Section to the specified service entry. This indirect 
jump mechanism prevents illegal address access to server procedure and allows only 
authorized threads to jump to a specified entry, since only authorized threads are 
given the capability to access the G Section. 


7 Hardware Requirement 


7.1 64-bit Address Space 


This micro kernel requires a processor that supports at least a 64-bit addressing mode 
to use a huge address space. Recently, some 64-bit processors have been announced, 
but they don’t support full range address space. For example, the current MIPS 
R4000 supports only a 42-bit address space. How this micro kernel design can work 
well can be tested on the narrow 42-bit address space processor. A 64-bit address 
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Figure 8: Gate Section 


space processor will appear soon. 


7.2 Rich-Functioned MMU 


This micro kernel assumes an additional hardware support to achieve a fine-grain 
page-based memory protection mechanism to support a safety user-level RPC, though 
conventional MMUs cannot support both functions: 


e Loading multiple procedures in a single space 
e Detecting an illegal cross-procedure memory access 


The newly designed MMU handles two kinds of ACLs (access control by the 
memory section and by the thread) besides information on an ordinary page table 
entry (PTE). 

Figure 9 shows the PTE structure. An idea to speed up checking the ACL is to 
cache several ACL entries in the translation look aside buffer(TLB). The checking 
hardware has the same number of comparators as the cache, and compares all cached 
entries with the accessing thread and memory section simultaneously. An ACL fault 
invokes the pager for searching the rest of the ACLs stored in the memory and causes 


a swap for a cached entry. 
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Access Control List 


Physical Page No. Thread ID Text Section ID | rwx| 
Thread ID | Text Section ID_ | rwx| 


Thread ID Text Section ID | rwx| 


Figure 9: Rich-Functioned MMU 
8 Conclusion 


This micro kernel aims at a huge 64-bit address space, which is a trend for next 
generation micro processors, with 


e SVS loading all procedures in one virtual space. 
e OLS loading files in the virtual space. 


These distinctive memory model aspects bring the following merits to both users 
and system builders. 


e Performance advantage in shared service and shared bulk data processing be- 
cause a client procedure calls a server procedure and accesses a file without 
invoking kernel calls. 

e Portability advantage because of the simplified micro kernel architecture with 
only two abstractions, a thread and a memory section. 


This micro kernel is still in the system design stage and applied to a distributed 
environment. The first step is to implement the Mach system call interface on the 
micro kernel to install a UNIX environment. 

The authors will confirm this system design on an Intel 386 or 486 processor. Its 
segment function is used as a substitute for a rich-functioned MMU. 

The authors also plan to develop a server that takes the maximal advantage from 
the micro kernel features mentioned previously. 
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The KeyKOS nanokernel is a capability-based object-oriented operating system that has been in 
production use since 1983. Its original implementation was motivated by the need to provide 
security, reliability, and 24-hour availability for applications on the Tymnet® hosts. 
Requirements included the ability to run multiple instantiations of several operating systems on a 
single hardware system. KeyKOS was implemented on the System/370, and has since been 
ported to the 680x0 and 88x00 processor families. Implementations of EDX, RPS, VM, MVS, 
and UNIX have been constructed. The nanokernel is approximately 20,000 lines of C code, 
including capability, checkpoint, and virtual memory support. The nanokernel itself can run in 
less than 100 Kilobytes of memory. 


KeyKOS is characterized by a small set of powerful and highly optimized primitives that allow it 
to achieve performance competitive with the macrokernel operating systems that it replaces. 
Objects are exclusively invoked through protected capabilities, supporting high levels of security 
and intervals between failures in excess of one year. Messages between agents may contain both 
capabilities and data. Checkpoints at tunable intervals provide system-wide backup, fail-over 
support, and system restart times typically less than 30 seconds. In addition, a journaling 
mechanism provides support for high-performance transaction processing. On restart, all 
processes are restored to their exact state at the time of checkpoint, including registers and 
virtual memory. 


This paper describes the KeyKOS architecture, and the binary compatible UNIX implementation 
that it supports. 


1. Introduction 


This paper describes the KeyKOS nanokernel, a small capability-based system originally designed to 
provide security sufficient to support mutually antagonistic users. KeyKOS consists of the nanokernel, 
which can run in as little as 100 Kilobytes of memory and includes all of the system privileged code, plus 
additional facilities necessary to support operating systems and applications. KeyKOS presents each 
application with its own abstract machine interface. KeyKOS applications can use this abstract machine 
layer to implement KeyKOS services directly or to implement other operating system interfaces. 
Implementations of EDX, RPS, VM/370, an MVS subset, and UNIX have been ported to the KeyKOS 
platform using this facility. 


Tymshare, Inc. developed the earliest versions of KeyKOS to solve the security, data sharing, pricing, 
reliability, and extensibility requirements of a commercial computer service in a network environment. 


KeyKOS is a registered mark of Key Logic, Inc. 
Tymnet is a registered mark of British Telecom, Inc. 
UNIX is a registered mark of AT&T Bell Laboratories, Inc. 
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Development on the KeyKOS system began in 1975, and was motivated by three key requirements: 
accounting accuracy that exceeded any then available; 24-hour uninterrupted service; and the ability to 
support simultaneous, mutually suspicious time sharing customers with an unprecedented level of 
security. Today, KeyKOS is the only commercially available operating system that meets these 
requirements. 


KeyKOS began supporting production applications on an IBM 4341 in January 1983. KeyKOS has run 
on Amdahl 470V/8, IBM 3090/200 (in uniprocessor System/370 mode), IBM 158, and NAS 8023. In 
1985, Key Logic was formed to take over development of KeyKOS. In 1988, Key Logic began a rewrite 
of the nanokernel in C. After 10 staff months of effort a nanokernel ran on the ARIX Corporation 68020 
system, and the project was set aside. The project resumed in July of 1990 on a different processor, and 
by October of 1990 a complete nanokernel was running on the Omron Luna/88K. The current 
nanokernel contains approximately 20,000 lines of C code and less than 2,000 lines of assembler code. 


This paper presents the architecture and design of the KeyKOS nanokernel, and the UNIX system that 
runs on top of it. In the interest of a clear presentation of the KeyKOS architecture, we have omitted a 
description of the underlying kernel implementation. 


2. Architectural Foundations 


KeyKOS is founded on three architectural concepts that are unfamiliar to most of the UNIX community: 
a stateless kernel, single-level store, and capabilities. Our experience indicates that understanding a 
single-level store model requires a fundamental shift in perspective for developers accustomed to less 
reliable architectures. It therefore seems appropriate to present these concepts first as a foundation on 
which to build the balance of the KeyKOS architectural description. 


Stateless Kernel 


An early decision in the KeyKOS design was to hold no critical state in the kernel. All nanokernel state 
is derived from information that persists across system restarts and power failures. For reasons of 
efficiency, the nanokernel does reformat state information in private storage. All private storage is 
merely a cache of the persistent state, and can be recycled at any time. When the discarded information 
is needed again, it is reconstructed from the information in nodes and pages (which are described below) 


As a consequence, the nanokernel performs no dynamic allocation of kernel storage. This has several 
ramifications: 


e The kernel is faster, since no complicated storage allocation code is ever run. 
e The kernel never runs out of space. 


e There is no nanokernel storage (such as message queues) that must be a part of the 
checkpoint. 


The absence of dynamic allocation means that there can be no interaction between dynamic allocation 
strategies, which is the predominant source of deadlock and consistency problems in most operating 
systems. 


The system outside the nanokernel is completely described by the contents of nodes and pages (see 
below), which are persistent. This state includes files, programs, program variables, instruction counters, 
1/O status, and any other information needed to restart the system. 
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In addition, the ability to recover all run-time kernel data from checkpointed state means that an 
interruption of power does not disrupt running programs. Typically, the system loses only the last few 
seconds of keyboard input. At UNIFORUM '90, Key Logic pulled the plug on our UNIX system on 
demand. Within 30 seconds of power restoration, the system had resumed processing, complete with all 
windows and state that had previously been on the display. We are aware of no other UNIX 
implementation with this feature today. 


Single-Level Store 


KeyKOS presents a persistent single-level store model. To the KeyKOS application, all data lives in 
persistent virtual memory. Only the nanokernel is aware of the distinction between main memory and 
disk pages. Periodic system-wide checkpoints guarantee the persistence of all system data. The paging 
system is tied to the checkpoint mechanism, and is discussed in the section on checkpointing, below. 
Persistence extends across system shutdown and power failure. Several IBM 4341 systems ran for more 
than three years across power failures without a logical interruption of service. 


Like memory pages, KeyKOS applications are persistent. An application continues to execute until it is 
explicitly demolished. To the application, the shutdown period is visible only as an unexplained jump in 
the value of the real time clock, if at all. As a result, the usual issues surrounding orderly startup and 
shutdown do not apply to KeyKOS applications. Most operating systems implement a transient model of 
programs; persistence is the exception rather than the rule. A client operating system emulator may 
provide transient applications by dismantling its processes when they terminate. 


The single-level store model allows far-reaching simplifications in the design of the KeyKOS system. 
Among the questions that the nanokernel does not have to answer are: 


e How does the system proceed when it runs out of swap space? (It checkpoints.) 
e How does the kernel handle the tear-down of a process? (It doesn't.) 


e How is kernel state retained across restarts? (The kernel contains no state that requires 
checkpointing.) 


Each of these areas is a source of significant complexity in other systems, and a consequent source of 
reliability problems. 


Capabilities 


KeyKOS is a capability system. For brevity, KeyKOS refers to capabilities as keys. Every object in the 
system is exclusively referred to by one or more associated keys. Keys are analogous in some ways to 
Mach's ports. KeyKOS entities call upon the services of other entities by sending messages via a key. 
Message calls include a kernel-constructed return key that may be used by the recipient to issue a reply. 
Messages are most commonly exchanged in an RPC-like fashion. 


What sets KeyKOS apart from other microkernels is the total reliance on capabilities without any other 
mechanisms. There are no other mechanisms that add complexity to the ideas or to the implementation. 
Holding a key implies the authority to send messages to the entity or to pass the key to a third party. If A 
does not have a key for B, then A cannot communicate with B. Applications may duplicate keys that they 
hold, but the creation of keys is a privileged operation. The actual bits that identify the object named by 
a key are accesible only to the nanokernel. 


Through its use of capabilities and message passing, KeyKOS programs achieve the same encapsulation 
advantages of object-oriented designs. Encapsulation is enforced ‘by the operating system, and is 
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available in any programming language. It is the complete security of this information hiding mechanism 
that makes it possible to support mutually suspicious users. 


A fundamental concept in KeyKOS is that a program should obey the "principle of least privilege". To 
that end, the design of KeyKOS gives objects no intrinsic authority, and relies totally upon their keys to 
convey what authority they have. Using these facilities, the system is conveniently divided into small 
modules, each structured so as to hold the minimal privilege sufficient for its operation. 


Entities may be referred to by multiple, distinct keys. This allows an entity that communicates with 
multiple clients to grant different access rights to the clients. Every key has an associated 8-bit field that 
can be used by the recipient to distinguish between clients. When the entity hands out a key, it can set 
the field to a known value. Because all messages received by the entity include the 8-bit value held in 
the key, this mechanism can be used to partition clients into service classes or privilege levels by giving 
each class a different key. 


It is worthwhile to contrast this approach with the ring-structured security model pioneered in Multics 
and propagated in the modern Intel 80x86 family. The capability model is intrinsically more secure. A 
ring-structured security policy is not powerful enough to allow a subsystem to depend on the services of a 
subsystem with lesser access rights. Ring policies intrinsically violate the principle of least privilege. In 
addition, ring-based security mechanisms convey categorical authority: any code running in a given layer 
has access to all of the data in that layer. Capability systems allow authority to be minimized to just that 
required to do the job at hand. 


Using a capability model offers significant simplifications in the nanokernel. Among the questions that 
the nanokernel does not have to answer are: 


e Does this user have the authority to perform this operation? (Yes — if you hold the key you 
can send the message.) 


e How do I allocate enough kernel memory to perform name resolution on a variable length 
name? (The kernel never deals with names, only keys.) 


e Where does this file name get inserted in this directory? (The nanokernel does not deal with 
file names or directories.) 


Because the nanokernel has no naming mechanism other than capabilities, entity naming is intrinsically 
decentralized. As a result, extending KeyKOS to multiprocessors is straightforward. KeyKOS 
applications cannot tell if they are running on a uniprocessor or a multiprocessor. 


3. Major Nanokernel Features 


The nanokernel includes all of the supervisor-mode code of the system. The entire kernel is implemented 
in approximately 20,000 lines of reasonably portable C code, and 2,000 lines of 88x00 assembly code. Of 
the assembly lines, 1,000 lines are in the context switch implementation. This compiles to roughly 60 
Kilobytes of executable code. While running, the nanokernel requires as little as 100 Kilobytes of main 
memory. 


The nanokernel is the only portion of the system that interprets keys. No other program has direct access 
to the bits contained in the keys, which prevents key forgery. In addition, the nanokernel includes code 
that defines the primitive system objects. These objects are sufficient to build the higher-level 
abstractions supported by more conventional operating systems. The nanokernel provides: 
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¢ multiprogramming support, primitive scheduling, and hooks for more sophisticated 
schedulers running as applications; 


e asingle-level store, as discussed above; 

e — separate virtual address space(s) for each KeyKOS process; 

e redundant disk storage for system-critical information; 

e asystem-wide checkpoint-restart feature; 

e journaling pages exempt from checkpoint for database and transaction processing support; 

e keys by which messages are sent from one application to another; 

e primitive and limited access to individual I/O devices; 

e interpretation of keys that hides the location of the object on disk or in main memory. 
During normal operation, KeyKOS executes a system-wide checkpoint every few minutes to protect from 
power failures, most kernel bugs, and detected hardware errors. Both data and processes are 
checkpointed. All run-time state in the nanokernel can be reconstructed from the checkpoint information. 
Except for the initial installation, the system restarts from the most recent checkpoint on power up. 
In addition to local checkpoint support, the nanokernel provides for checkpoints to magnetic tape or 
remote hot-standby systems. This allows a standby system to immediately pick up execution in the event 
of primary system failure. 


4. Fundamental KeyKOS Objects 


The KeyKOS kernel supports six types of fundamental objects: devices, pages, nodes, segments, 
domains, and meters. 


Devices 


The nanokernel implements low-level hardware drivers in privileged code. The supervisor-mode driver 
performs message encapsulation and hardware register manipulation. Except where performance 
compels otherwise, KeyKOS applications implement the actual device drivers. 


Pages 


The simplest KeyKOS object is the page. Page size is dependent on the underlying hardware and storage 
architectures, but in all current implementations is 4 Kilobytes. Every page has one or more persistent 
locations on some disk device, known as its home location. The KeyKOS system manages a fixed 
number of pages that are allocated when the system is first initialized. This number can be increased by 
attaching additional mass storage devices to the system. 


A page is designated by one or more page keys. Pages honor two basic message types: read, and write. 
When pages are mapped into a process address space, loads and stores to locations in a page are 
isomorphic to read and write messages on the page key. When a message is sent to a page that is not in 
memory, the page is transparently faulted in from backing store so that the operation can be performed. 
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Applications that perform dynamic space allocation hold a key to a space bank. Space banks are used to 
manage disk resource allocation. The system has a master space bank that holds keys to all of the pages 
and nodes in the system. ! One of the operations supported by space banks is creating subbanks, which 
are subbanks of the master space bank. If your department has bought the right to a megabyte of storage, 
it is given a key to a space bank that holds 256 page keys. Space banks are a type of domain. 


Nodes 


A node is a collection of keys. All keys in the system reside in nodes. A node key conveys access rights 
to anode, and can be used to insert or remove keys from a node. Like pages, nodes can be obtained from 
space banks. In all current KeyKOS implementations, a node holds precisely 16 keys. 


Nodes are critical to the integrity of the system. The KeyKOS system vitally depends on the data 
integrity of node contents. As a result, all nodes are replicated in two (or more) locations on backing 
store. In keeping with the general policy of not performing dynamic allocation in the kernel, and because 
the integrity requirements for nodes are so critical, KeyKOS does not interconvert nodes and pages. 


Segments 


A segment is a collection of pages or other segments. Segments are used as address spaces, but also 
subsume the function of files in a conventional operating system. Segments can be combined to form 
larger segments. Segments may be sparse; they do not necessarily describe a contiguous range of 
addresses. 3 


Nodes are the glue that holds segments together. KeyKOS implements segments as a tree of nodes with 
pages as the leaves of the tree. This facilitates efficient construction of host architecture page tables. 
Because nodes and pages persist, so do segments. The system does not need to checkpoint page table 
data structures because they are built exclusively from the information contained in segments. 


Meters 


Meters control the allocation of CPU resources. A meter key provides the holder with the right to 
execute for the unit of time held by the meter. The KeyKOS kernel maintains a prime meter that 
represents the time interval from the present until the end of time. Like space banks, meters can be 
subdivided into submeters. Every running process holds a meter key that authorizes the process to 
execute for some amount of time. 


KeyKOS processes can be preempted. Holding a key to a meter that provides 3 seconds of CPU time 
does not guarantee that the process will run for 3 contiguous seconds. In the actual KeyKOS 
implementation, time slicing is enforced by allowing a process to run for the minimum of its entitled time 
or the time slice unit. Political scheduling policies may be implemented external to the kernel. 


Domains 


Domains perform program execution services. They are analogous to the virtual processors of the POSIX 
threads mechanism. It was a design goal not to restrict the architecture available to the user. A 
consequence is that KeyKOS supports virtual machines. Domains model all of the non-privileged state of 
the underlying architecture, including the general purpose register set, floating point register set, status 


1 The system can support multiple master space banks. In a B3 implementation, system pages would be 


partitioned into multiple security classes, and there would be one master space bank for each class. 
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registers, instruction set architecture, etc. A domain interprets a program according to the hardware user- 
mode architecture. Domains are machine-specific, though we have considered the implementation of 
domains that perform architecture emulation (e.g. for DOS emulation on a RISC machine). 


In addition to modeling the machine architecture, domains contain 16 general key slots and several 
special slots. The 16 general slots hold the keys associated with the running program. When a key 
occupies one of the slots of a domain, we say that the program executing in that domain holds the key. 
One of the special slots of the domain is the address slot. The address slot holds a segment key for the 
segment that is acting as the address space for the program. On architectures with separate instruction 
and data spaces, the domain will have an address slot for each space. Each domain also holds a meter 
key. The meter key allows the domain to execute for the amount of time specified by the meter. 


KeyKOS processes are created by building a segment that will become the program address space, 
obtaining a fresh domain, and inserting the segment key in the domain's address slot. The domain is 
created in the waiting state, which means that it is waiting for a message. A threads paradigm can be 
supported by having two or more domains share a common address space segment. 


Because domain initialization is such a common operation, KeyKOS provides a mechanism to generate 
"prepackaged" domains. A factory is an entity that constructs other domains. Every factory creates a 
particular type of domain. For example, the queue factory creates domains that provide queuing services. 
An important aspect of factories is the ability of the client to determine their trustworthiness. It is 
possible for a client to determine whether an object created by a factory is secure. Understanding 
factories is crucial to a real understanding of KeyKOS, but in the interest of brevity we have elected to 
treat factories as "black boxes" for the purposes of this paper. To understand the UNIX implementation it 
is sufficient to think of factories as a mechanism for cheaply creating domains of a given type. 


5. Message Passing 


The most important operation supported by the nanokernel is message passing. Messages sent from one 
domain to another involve a context switch. In order to encourage the separation of applications into 
components of minimal privilege, the nanokemel's message transfer path has been carefully optimized. 
The KeyKOS inter-domain message transfer path ranges from 90 instructions on the System/370 to 500 
cycles on the MC88x00. 


Messages are composed of a parameter word (commonly interpreted as a method code), a string of up to 
4096 bytes, and four keys. A domain constructs a message by specifying an integer, contiguous data 
from its address segment, and the keys to be sent. Only keys held by the sender can be incorporated into 
a message. Once constructed, the message is sent to the object named by a specified key. Sending a 
message is sometimes referred to as key invocation. 


KeyKOS supplies three mechanisms for sending messages. The call operation creates a resume key, 
sends the message to the recipient, and waits for the recipient to reply using the message's resume key. 
While waiting, the calling domain will not accept other messages. A variant is fork, which sends a 
message without waiting for a response. The resume key is most commonly invoked using a return 
operation, but creative use of call operations on a resume keys can achieve synchronous coroutine 
behavior. The return operation sends a message and leaves the sending domain available to respond to 
new messages. All message sends have copy semantics. 


The nanokernel does not buffer messages; a message is both sent and consumed in the same instant. If 
necessary, invocation of a key is deferred until the recipient is ready to accept the message. Message 
buffering can be implemented transparently by an intervening domain if needed. The decision not to 
buffer messages within the nanokernel was prompted by the desire to avoid dynamic memory allocation, 
limit I/O overhead, keep the context switch path length short, and simplify the checkpoint operation. 
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A message recipient has the option to selectively ignore parts of a message. It may choose to accept the 
parameter word and all or part of the byte string without accepting the keys, or accept the parameter word 
and the keys without the data. 


6. Checkpointing and Journaling 


KeyKOS provides for regular system-wide checkpoints and individual page journaling. Checkpoints 
guarantee rapid system restart and fail-over support, while journaling provides for databases that must 
make commit guarantees. 


The Checkpoint Mechanism 


The KeyKOS nanokernel takes system-wide checkpoints every few minutes. Checkpoint frequency can 
be adjusted by the administrator at any time without interruption of service. 


The KeyKOS system maintains two disk regions as checkpoint areas. When a checkpoint is taken, all 
processes are briefly suspended while a rapid sweep is done through system memory to locate modified 
pages. No disk I/O is done while processes are frozen. Once the sweep has been done, processes are 
resumed and all modified pages are written to the current checkpoint area. Once the checkpoint has 
completed, the system makes the other checkpoint area current, and begins migrating pages from the first 
checkpoint area back to their home locations. Checkpoint frequency is automatically tuned to guarantee 
that the page migration process will complete before a second checkpoint is taken. Because the 
migration process is incremental, a power failure during migration never leads to a corrupt system. 


An implementation consequence of this approach to checkpointing is unusually efficient disk bandwidth 
utilization. Checkpoint, paging, and page migration I/O is optimized to take advantage of disk interleave 
and compensates for arm latencies to minimize seek delays. This accounts for all page writes. The 
aggregate result is that KeyKOS achieves much higher disk efficiency than most operating systems. If 
the system bus is fast enough, KeyKOS achieves disk bandwidth utilization in excess of 90% on all 
channels. 


It is worth emphasizing that the checkpoint is not simply of files, but consists of all processes as well. If 
an update of a file involves two different pages and only one of the pages has been modified at the time 
of the checkpoint, the file will not be damaged if the system is restarted. When the system is restarted 
the process that was performing the update is also restarted and the second page of the file is modified as 
if there had been no interruption. A power outage or hardware fault does not leave the system in some 
confused and damaged state. The state at the last checkpoint is completely consistent and the system 
may be restarted from that state without concern about damaged files. 


The Journaling Mechanism 


For most applications, it is acceptable for the system as a whole to lose the last few minutes work after a 
power outage. Transaction processing and database systems require the additional ability to commit 
individual pages to permanent backing store on demand. Using the journaling mechanism, a domain may 
request that changes to a particular page be synchronously committed to permanent storage. If a system 
failure occurs between the commit and the next completed checkpoint, the journaled page will remain 
committed after the system restarts. It is the responsibility of the requesting domain to see to the semantic 
consistency of such pages. 
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The journaling mechanism commits pages by appending them to the most recent committed checkpoint. 
As a result, journaling does not lead to excessive disk arm motion. A curious consequence of this 
implementation is that transaction performance under KeyKOS improves under load.2 This is due to 
locality at two levels. As load increases, it becomes common for multiple transactions to be committed 
by a single page write. In addition, performing these writes to the checkpoint area frequently allows the 
journaling facility to batch disk I/O, minimizing seek activity. The KeyKOS transaction system 
significantly exceeds the performance of competing transaction facilities running on the same hardware. 
CICS, for example, is unable to commit multiple transactions in a single write. 


7. Exception Handling 


Process exceptions are encapsulated by the nanokernel and routed to a user-level handler known as a 
keeper. The keeper technology of KeyKOS brings all exception policy to application level programs 
outside of the nanokernel. A keeper is simply a domain that understands the exception messages 
delivered by the kernel; it is in all regards an ordinary domain. Since the UNIX implementation relies 
heavily on the Domain Keeper technology, the ideas and specifications concerning Keepers will be 
discussed before we delve into the UNIX specifics. 


Recall that a KeyKOS application has an address space, a domain, and a meter. Each of these objects 
holds a start key to an associated domain known as its keeper. When the process performs an illegal, 
unimplemented, or privileged instruction, the error is encapsulated in a message which is sent to the 
appropriate keeper, along with the keys necessary to transparently recover or abort the application. The 
keeper may terminate the offending program, supply a correct answer and allow execution to continue, or 
restart the offending instruction. 


Each segment has an associated segment keeper. The segment keeper is a KeyKOS process that is 
invoked by the kernel when an invalid operation, such as an invalid reference or protection violation, is 
performed on a segment. Page faults are fielded exclusively by the nanokernel. 


By appropriate use of a meter keeper, more sophisticated scheduling policies can be implemented. The 
meter keeper is invoked whenever the meter associated with a domain times out. A thread supervisor 
might implement a priority scheduling policy by attaching the same meter keeper to all threads, and 
having the meter keeper parcel out time to the individual threads according to whatever policy seemed 
most sensible. 


The most interesting keeper for this paper is the domain keeper. The domain keeper is invoked when a 
trap or exception is taken. When a domain encounters an exception (system call, arithmetic fault, invalid 
operation, etc.) the domain stops executing and the domain keeper receives a message. The message 
contains the non-privileged state of the domain (its registers, instruction counter, etc.), a domain key to 
the domain, and a form of resume key that the keeper can use to restart the domain. When the faulting 
domain is restarted, it resumes at the instruction pointed to by the program counter. If necessary, the 
domain keeper can adjust the PC value of the faulting domain before resumption. 


8. A KeyKOS-Based UNIX Implementation 


In July of 1990, Key Logic undertook to produce a binary-compatible prototype UNIX implementation 
for the Omron Luna/88K. The effort had two principle goals. The first was to rapidly construct a system 
that could run existing Omron application binaries. Based on Mach 2.5, the Omron implementation 
provides a reasonably complete version of the Berkeley UNIX system, including the X11r4 windowing 


2 Up to a point. There ain't no such thing as a free lunch. 
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system. KeyNIX was implemented by a single developer over a six month period, without reference to 
the UNIX source code. The implementation was partly based on an earlier Minix port that had been built 
for KeyKOS on the System/370. 

Our experience in implementing other systems was that breaking an application into separate function- 
oriented domains simplified the application enough to improve overall performance. A second goal of 
the KeyNIX implementation was to learn where such decomposition into separate domains would cause 


performance degradation. In several areas, multi-domain implementations were tried where the problem 
area was Clearly a boundary case in order to explore the limitations of the domain paradigm. 


UNIX Services 
Broadly speaking, the UNIX system provides the following services: 

e Process management (fork, exec, exit, kill), 

e File system and namespace services (open, link), 

e 1/O services (read, write, stat, ...) 

e Timing facilities (sleep, nap, sometimes socket) 

e Messaging (sockets, pipes) 

¢ Memory management (mmap, mprotect) 

e Signals 

e Device support 

e Networking (TCP/IP, NFS) 
With the exception of networking, KeyNIX implements all of these services. Adding networking support 
would be straightforward, but was not part of the prototype effort. 
9. Structure of KeyNIX 
Under KeyNIX, every UNIX process runs as a KeyKOS domain with a segment as its address space. A 
standard KeyKOS segment keeper is used to manage stack and heap growth within the address space 
segment. From the outside, the UNIX process model is essentially unchanged. No KeyNIX code is 
mapped in with the application, nor is special linking required. The application address spaces are bit for 
bit identical. This severely penalizes all trivial system calls, and is a significant departure from the 
implementations used by other microkernels. The penalty could be eliminated in a dynamic-library 
based standard such as System V Release 4. 
To support UNIX processes, we implemented a domain keeper, known as the UNIX Keeper. The UNIX 
Keeper interprets the system call and either manages the call itself or directs request to other domains for 
servicing. The implementation includes a number of cooperating domains, is shown in Figure 1. The 


gray box surrounds the domains and segments that are replicated for each UNIX process. 


Each of these domains in turn depends on other domains provided by the KeyKOS system. For example, 
a small integer allocator domain is used to allocate monotonically increasing inode numbers. To simplify 
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Figure 1: Structure of the UNIX Implementation 


the picture, domains that are not essential to understanding the structure of the UNIX implementation 
have been omitted. 


One Kernel per Process 


An unusual aspect of the KeyNIX design is that every UNIX process has a dedicated copy of the UNIX 
Keeper. When a process forks, the UNIX Keeper is replicated along with the process. By providing a 
separate UNIX keeper to each UNIX application, the scope of UNIX system failures is reduced to a 
single process. If a given UNIX process does manage to crash its copy of the operating system, no other 
processes are impacted. An individual kernel is very hard to crash. To crash the entire UNIX system 
essentially requires physical abuse of the machine or its power supply. 


State that must be shared between multiple UNIX keepers, including the process table and open file table, 
is kept in a segment shared by all UNIX Keepers. Each process has a description block (a process table 
entry) that describes the process’ address space, open files, and signal handling. Process table entries 
contain chains of child processes and pointers to the parent process table entry. Each open file has an 
entry in the Open File Table which keeps track of the number of processes that have the file open, the 
attributes of the file, and a pointer to the data structures that buffer the file data in memory. 


The UNIX keeper implements UNIX process and memory management services by calling directly on 
the underlying KeyKOS services. The nanokernel handles virtual memory mapping and coherency 
directly. When a program is loaded by exec(2), the UNIX keeper builds an address space segment and 
copies the executable file segment into it. Manipulating the KeyKOS segment structures is simpler than 
the equivalent structure manipulations in UNIX, and allows the UNIX keeper to be largely platform 
independent. The nanokernel is responsible for the construction of mapping tables for the particular 
hardware platform. 


The KeyNIX File and Device System 


The UNIX Keeper holds a key to the root inode of the KeyNIX file system. Each inode contains the 
usual UNIX inode information, and is implemented by a KeyKOS domain. If the inode denotes a file, 
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the inode domain holds a key to a KeyKOS segment containing the file data. If the inode denotes a 
device, the device major and minor numbers are contained in the inode. 


By making each UNIX inode into a KeyKOS domain, the UNIX Keeper does not have to manage an 
inode cache or worry about doing I/O to read and write inodes. When the Keeper needs to read the status 
information from an inode it sends a message to the Inode object and waits for the reply. Similar 
arguments apply to other operations. The Keeper does not cache file or directory blocks, and does not 
maintain paging tables for support of virtual memory. All of these functions are handled by the 
nanokernel. 


In the original KeyNIX implementation, directory inodes contained a key to a B-tree domain that was an 
underlying KeyKOS tool. An analysis of typical directory sizes led to the conclusion that it would be 
more space efficient to implement small directories (less than five entries) in the inode itself. As a result, 
directory protocol requests are implemented directly by the inode domain. If the inode does not denote a 
directory it fails the directory messages appropriately. A curious artifact of this approach is that directory 
order is alphabetical order. This is occasionally visible to end users as a change of behavior in programs 
that search directories without sorting them. 


When opening a file, the UNIX Keeper issues a message to the file system root inode domain. This 
domain in turn calls on other domains, until ultimately the request is resolved to a segment key that holds 
the file content. Once the file has been located, the UNIX keeper maps the segment into the keeper 
address space and adds an entry to the open file table. The open file table is shared by all UNIX Keepers, 
and is used to hold dynamically changing information such as the file's current size and last modification 
date. 


When opening a device, the UNIX Keeper receives the major and minor device number from the 
appropriate inode domain. The major number is in turn handed to the device table domain, which returns 
a key to the domain that implements the driver. Drivers implemented in the prototype include character 
I/O, graphics console (supports the X Window System), the null device, sockets, kmem, and the mouse. 
Support for /dev/kmem is limited to forging those responses necessary to run the ps(1) command. In 
most cases, the device driver domain consists of the original UNIX device driver code linked with a 
support library that maps the UNIX driver-kernel interface onto KeyKOS key invocations. 


The Problem of Signals 


The most difficult part of the KeyNIX implementation, was support for the signal(2) mechanism. One of 
the deliberate design decisions of KeyKOS is that domains are single threaded. A domain is either 
waiting for a message, waiting for a reply to a message, Or processing a message. There is no mechanism 
for stacking messages. This decision increases the reliability of the KeyKOS system, but occasionally 
requires that queuing domains be inserted into an otherwise straightforward remote procedure call. 


UNIX signals are asynchronous with respect to the receiving process. As a result, the implementation of 
the signal mechanism is one of the more complicated and pervasive (not to say perverse) aspects of the 
UNIX kernel.3 


To ensure that the UNIX Keeper is always able to receive signal notifications promptly, trivial queuing 
domains are required where an operation might block or complete slowly. The purpose of these domains 
is to queue messages to devices such as ttys and pipes that might otherwise delay the receipt of signals by 
the UNIX Keeper. The UNIX Keeper delivers these messages through the queue domain, and waits 
asynchronously for the queue domain to send a message indicating completion of the requested service. 





3 This is also a significant problem for debugging interfaces, such as /proc(4) and ptrace(2). 
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Figure 2: Domains in a Pipe 


In effect, a series of fork messages are used to implement a non-blocking remote procedure call to the 
device domain in order to ensure that the UNIX kernel is always ready to receive another message. 


The queue insertion approach has unfortunate consequences for slow devices (with disk devices one can 
reasonably assume instant service and duck the issue), and severly impacted communication facilities 
such as pipes or sockets, as shown in Figure 2. 


These mechanisms are penalized by the requirement from both sides to remain able to receive signals 
while proceeding with the I/O transfer. The impact is easily visible in the performance of KeyNIX pipes. 
A better alternative is discussed below. 


Expected Performance 


To the best of our knowledge, the KeyNIX system uses far more processes than any other microkernel- 
based UNIX implementation. Reactions to the KeyNIX design from UNIX developers range from 
shocked to appalled at the profligate use of processes. UNIX developers find it difficult to accept that the 
task switch cost can be lower than the data management code that it replaces. We find this ironic, as one 
of the major innovations of the UNIX system was the notion that processes were cheap. 


The object paradigm was at the heart of the design of the KeyKOS system and, as a result, the task switch 
costs are very much lower than in traditional systems and several times lower than in competing 
microkernels such as MACH and Chorus. On the Motorola 88x00 series, a typical message send takes 
less than 500 cycles.4 The low cost of task switches makes it possible to obtain better performance with 
much simpler software by taking an object-oriented approach to the decomposition of the system. The 
UNIX implementation described here takes considerable advantage of KeyKOS building blocks. The 
complete UNIX kernel implementation is approximately 16,000 lines of C code. 


Known Incompatibilities 


The KeyNIX implementation is 99% compatible with the Omron BSD 4.3 implementation. While 
KeyNIX could be equally compatible with MACH 2.5, the existing prototype is not. There are four 
significant incompatibilities in the prototype: 


1. The application prolog ("crt0") in MACH 2.5 initializes certain MACH ports. Because 


KeyNIX does not yet implement MACH ports, applications built with the MACH 2.5 crt0.o 
do not run under KeyNIX. 


4 — This time includes the context switch and copying both data and keys. The Motorola implementation is the 
slowest implementation to date. 
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2. MACH 2.5 port functions are accessed by a trap instruction in the same fashion as are UNIX 
system calls. KeyNIX does not implement these traps. 


3. In MACH 2.5, the fork(2) system call does the same port initialization for the new task that 
was done by "crt" in the parent task. This change is not implemented in KeyNIX. 


4. MACH 2.5 does not implement the sbrk(2) system call. This call is handled by a library 
routine that uses the "VMALLOC" of MACH 2.5 to handle memory expansion and 
contraction. 


5. The KeyNIX text segment is writable, which can impact buggy programs. This is the result 
of a quick and dirty implementation, and could be easily fixed. 


Programs compiled on the Luna 88K under MACH 2.5 that are to be run in the KeyNIX system must be 
linked with a new prolog and new library stubs for fork(2) and sbrk(2). In cases where the ".o" files exist, 
there is no need to recompile the programs, but the programs must be relinked. 


The existing prototype does not support all BSD 4.3 system calls. The major criterion for choosing what 
to implement and what not to implement was the need to run X-Windows, csh(1), /s(1) and similar useful 
utilities. If the system call is not needed to run these applications then it is not implemented. There are a 
number of calls that are implemented in a limited fashion, again sufficiently to run the required 
applications. As an example, csh(1) makes usage(2) calls but does not depend on the answers for correct 
behavior. Usage(2) always returns the same fixed values and is not useful as a measuring tool as a result. 


To get an intuitive sense of the compatibility achieved, it may suffice to say that all of the application , 
binaries running on KeyKOS were obtained by copying the binary file from the existing BSD 4.3 system. 
The X Window System, compilers, shells, file system utilities, etc. all run without change under KeyNIX. 


10. Performance Comparison 


A limited performance comparison was made between the KeyNIX prototype and the Omron MACH 2.5 
implementation. A more careful analysis would be required for any serious evaluation of the two systems 
for production use. KeyNIX got mixed results for common system call sequences: 


Operation Iterations KeyNIX MACH 2.5 Ratio 
getpid(); 10,000 12,000/sec 30,000/sec 0.4 
open();closeQ; 1,000 714/sec 2777/sec 0.26 
fork();exitQ; 100 64/sec 10/sec 6.4 
exec(); 100 151/sec 12/sec 11.6 
sbrk(4096);sbrk(-4096) 100 2564/sec 181/sec 14 


I/O performance was equally mixed: 


Operation KeyNIX MACH 2.5 Ratio 
Pipe (round trip) .588 Mbyte/sec 1.05 Mbyte/sec 56 
Disk access program 4 seconds 26 seconds 6.5 


As anticipated, the simplification achieved by adding domains doesn't always lead to better performance. 
The cases that the KeyNIX prototype handled poorly have straightforward corrections which are 
discussed below. 
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Simple System Calls 


Simple system calls include calls such as getprocid(2), putprocid(2), and gettimeofday(2), which are 
essentially accessor functions. A trap is taken, but the system call itself performs little or no interesting 
activity within the kernel. The KeyNIX system is binary compatible with this approach. 


The MACH 2.5 implementation is able to execute these system calls 2.5 times as fast as the KeyNIX 
system because no context switch is involved. MACH 3 uses special system call libraries to implement 
some of these functions in the UNIX process address space. A similar approach would be possible in 
KeyNIX if the system calls were implemented in dynamic libraries, as in System V Release 4, or if 
binary compatibility could be sacrificed. We were surprised that KeyNIX did so well on this comparison. 


Open and Close 


To explore the limits of domain performance, we elected to implement each inode as an individual 
domain. On the basis of our previous experiences, it seemed likely that the simplification achieved by 
this approach would overcome the overhead of multiple domains. With the benefit of hindsight, we were 
mistaken, and the performance of open(2) suffered excessively. The namei() routine within the UNIX 
kernel is heavily used, and the decision to use multiple domains in effect inserted four context switches 
into the inner loop(for two round-trip RPC's).> In a small program that simply opens and closes a single 
file 1,000 times, the MACH 2.5 system outperformed the KeyNIX system by nearly four to one (3.89). 
Alternative implementations are discussed below. 


Fork and Exit 


Because the UNIX programming model assumes that processes are cheap, the performance of fork(2) is 
critical to the overall performance of the system. In KeyKOS, the equivalent to fork(2) is even more 
critical, and is possibly the most carefully optimized path in the nanokernel. We therefore expected 
KeyNIX to do well on fork(2) calls. KeyNIX outperforms MACH 2.5 by a little more than six to one. 


The current KeyNIX implementation suffers from an extremely naive loader implementation in the UNIX 
keeper. When performing a fork(2), a complete copy of the process address space is made. The 
implementation could be improved by sharing the read-only text pages rather than copying their content. 
In addition, it would not be difficult to implement UNIX copy-on-write semantics as part of the segment 
keeper that services faults on the UNIX address space. Neither of these optimizations was performed in 
the prototype due to time constraints, and we would expect each to result in substantial improvements. 


Exec 
Given the naive loader implementation, we were pleasantly surprised to find that KeyNIX outperformed 


MACH 2.5 by better than eleven to one on exec(2) calls. The test program simply calls exec(2) one 
hundred times and exits. Implementing shared text would significantly improve the KeyNIX results. 


Sbrk 


In order to compare the performance of the sbrk(2) system call, a program was written to repeatedly grow 
and shrink the heap. 100 calls to sbrk(4096) and sbrk(-4096) were executed with a fetch of a byte from 
the newly allocated memory. The fetch of the byte forces the UNIX implementation to actually allocate 


5 One round trip to access the inode domain, the second to access the directory domain. 
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the main store for the page, and consequently forces the page to be deallocated when the heap segment 
size is reduced. KeyNIX outperformed the MACH 2.5 implementation by fourteen to one, which was 
consistent with our expectation. 


Pipe Bandwidth 


Pipe performance is one of the areas where we expected KeyNIX to suffer. In order to compare the pipe 
implementations, a megabyte of data was passed through a pipe to a child process task and back in 1000 
byte chunks. The MACH 2.5 implementation outperformed KeyNIX by nearly two to one. 


This result is principally due to the insertion of queue domains into both ends of the pipe, imposing 
considerable context switch overhead. In retrospect, we could have eliminated the queues and depended 
on the fact that asynchronous signal delivery timing is not guaranteed by the UNIX process model. In 
particular, correct UNIX programs cannot depend on the fact that interprocess signals will interrupt a 
system call in the receiving process. Taking advantage of this loophole would allow for a much simpler 
and faster implementation. 


Disk File I/O 


To measure disk performance, we built a program to create a large test file and read it repeatedly. The 
I/O model of KeyNIX and MACH 2.5 are so radically different that other comparisons are very difficult. 
Uncached writes, for example, are dominated by disk arm movement, so a comparison of such activity is 
unenlightening. The times reported are the elapsed time to write and then read a one megabyte file ten 
times. KeyNIX outperforms MACH 2.5 by better than six to one. 


KeyNIX I/O performance is a direct result of the underlying KeyKOS I/O design. KeyKOS never writes 
to disk as a direct result of writing to a file. All writes to the disk are part of the paging, checkpoint, and 
migration system. 


To determine the impact of the checkpoint process on the test, we arranged for KeyKOS to perform a 
checkpoint and migration in parallel. This process increases the KeyKOS time to 4.4 seconds, giving a 
performance ratio of 5.9 to one. To the best of our knowledge, the prototype KeyNIX system achieves 
the highest I/O bandwidth utilization of any UNIX system today.® KeyKOS's I/O performance makes the 
overall performance of many applications better under KeyNIX than under a more conventional system, 
and appears to more than balance the prototype's performance deficiencies. 


Performance Summary 


The overall performance of the KeyNIX system is quite comparable with MACH 2.5. Some operations 
are slower and some quite a bit faster. A user using X-Windows doing VI and using a variety of shell 
commands and scripts is unaware of any significant performance difference between MACH 2.5 and 
KeyNIX. 


6 We are well aware of the significance of the I/O subsystem design in this claim, and believe that the claim 
would hold up when examined with other I/O subsystems and bus architectures. On the System/370, KeyKOS 
achieves channel utilization of better than 95% on all channels. With current SCSI technology, KeyKOS's disk 
utilization is limited by the SCSI channel performance. 
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11. Implementation Alternatives 


In the course of the prototype effort, we came up with several ways to simplify the UNIX keeper and to 
cut down on some of the overhead. Each of these ideas represents a compromise in the use of domains 
and multiple instantiation. 


Domains for Process and File Table Manipulation 


The current process table segment is an array of process table entries. The UNIX process id is used to 
index the table. Process numbers are reallocated quickly, which leads to certain problems in the human 
interface for system maintenance. Also there are circumstances when process table entries should be 
chained so that children can be located more quickly. This is best handled by introducing a domain for 
process table entry manipulation that allocates and chains process table entries. The UNIX keeper 
continues to reference its own process table entry directly, but accesses other process table entries (to 
obtain a signal key) using the process table management domain. Similarly, the open file table could be 
implemented by a domain. These modifications would both simplify the UNIX keeper and remove the 
primary impediment to distribution of the KeyNIX implementation on loosely coupled architectures. 


Small Files 


The data for small files could be kept in nodes instead of segments. A small file might be a single-level 
tree of nodes with up to 16 leaf nodes each holding 176 bytes of data. When the 17th node is required the 
file is converted to a segment. The inode domain would convert the file to a segment when it is opened, 
and on the last close would convert it back into node form if it is small enough. This would allow 
KeyNIX to achieve more efficient storage of small files than current UNIX systems. 


File System Domain 


Opening files is a crucial operation in UNIX systems, and the domain-per-inode approach is not nearly 
fast enough. Two alternative implementations would have delivered competitive performance. 


The first approach is to build the entire directory and inode support structure for a file system into a 
single domain, while continuing to implement files as individual segments. This would eliminate almost 
all of the context switching performed in the file subsystem, and would probably outperform the MACH 
2.5 implementation. 


The second alternative is to implement a compatibility library that would enable us to simply compile a 
vnodes-compatible file system into a domain. Using this approach, the entire file system would reside in 
a single KeyKOS segment, and bug-for-bug compatibility is achievable. This approach is something like 
the File Manager tasks of CHORUS and MACH 3. In practice, supporting vnodes file systems is 
probably a compatibility requirement for a commercial UNIX implementation, but system reliability 
suffers greatly from this requirement. 


Our current preference would be the first alternative, mainly to eliminate the bugs of the existing file 


system implementations. In addition, we feel that this approach significantly simplifies recovery in the 
event of a disk block failure, as it eliminates the need for a complicated file system consistency checker. 
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12. Conclusions 
The KeyKOS nanokernel has been running in production environments for nine years. It is proven 
technology, and we feel that the architecture and implementation have much to offer to the computing 
community at large. A serious development project could far exceed the performance that we obtained 
from the six month UNIX prototype effort. 
KeyKOS represents a pardigmatic shift in operating system technology. It is therefore difficult to make 
direct comparisons with other approaches. A pure capability architecture brings fundamentally greater 
discipline, control, and reliability to application construction. In the long term, we feel that this degree of 
reliability is necessary to realize the productivity promises of the information age. 
For further information on KeyKOS: 
U.S. Mail: Norman Hardy 
143 Ramona Road 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 
Phone: (415) 851-2582 


Email: norm@xanadu.com 
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Abstract 


This paper presents an architectural overview of the QNX operating system. QNX is an OS 
that provides applications with a fully network- and multiprocessor-distributed, realtime 
environment that delivers nearly the full, device-level performance of the underlying 
hardware. The OS architecture used to deliver this operating environmentis that of arealtime 
microkemel surrounded by a collection of optional processes that provide POSIX- and 
UNIX-compatible system services. By including or excluding various resource managers al 
runtime, QNX can be scaled down for ROM-based embedded systems, or scaled up to 
encompass hundreds of processors—either tightly or loosely connected by various LAN 
technologies. Conformance to POSIX standard 1003.1, draft standard 1003.2 (shell and 
utilities) and draft standard 1003.4 (realtime) is maintained transparently throughout the 
‘distributed environment. 


Architecture: Past and Present 


From its creation in 1982, the QNX architecture has been fundamentally similar to its current form—that of a 
very small microkernel (approximately 10K at that time) surrounded by a team of cooperating processes which 
provide higher-level OS services. To date, QNX has been used in nearly 200,000 systems, predominantly in 
applications where realtime performance, development flexibility, and network flexibility have been fun- 
damental requirements. The large installed base has proven that microkernel technology is both commercially 
viable and suitable for mission-critical applications such as process control, medical instrumentation, and 
financial transaction processing. The performance needs of these applications has been a significant driving 
force in the evolution of QNX from version 1.00 up through version 3.15. 


In 1989, the development of a POSIX-compliant version of QNX (QNX4.0) began with the goals of 
maximizing the performance and flexibility delivered by the previous generation of the product. This new 
version was released in 1991. This paper will detail the features of the new architecture and discuss its strengths 
and limitations, as well as areas targeted for future development. 


A True Microkernel 


The QNX microkernel implements four services: interprocess communication, low-level network communica- 
tion, process scheduling, and interrupt dispatching. There are 14 kernel calls associated with these services. 
In total, these functions occupy roughly 7K of code and provide the functionality and performance of arealtime 
executive (Appendix A). Given the small kernel size, processors that provide a reasonable amount of on-chip 
cache can deliver excellent performance for applications that heavily use the services of the microkernel, since 
the microkernel and the system interrupt handlers can often fit comfortably within an on-chip CPU cache of 
8K. 
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Figure 1. — The QNX Microkemel 


The message passing facilities provided by the microkernel are blocking versions of Send, Receive, and Reply. 
To summarize, a process that does a Send() to another process will be blocked until the target process does a 
Receive(), processes the message, and does a Reply(). If a process executes a Receive() without a message 
pending, it will block until another process executes a Send(). Since these primitives copy directly from process 
to process without queuing, message delivery performance approaches the memory bandwidth the underlying 
hardware. All system services are built upon these message-passing primitives. Variations on these IPC 
primitives (e.g. message queues) have been easily implemented as servers employing these lower-level 
services. Performance of these alternate IPC servers is comparable and often superior to the performance of 
these services implemented within monolithic kermels. 


REcEVEe \— 
Blocked 


Send() This process 
Sereti; Other process 





Figure 2. 


Processes can request that messages be delivered in priority order (rather than in time order) and that process 
execution proceed at the priority of the highest-priority blocked process waiting for service. This message- 
driven priority mechanism neatly avoids the priority inversion problems that can result in fixed-priority 
message passing systems. Server processes are forced to execute at the priority of the process they are serving, 
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and yet automatically have their priority appropriately boosted when a higher priority process blocks on the 
busy server. Asaresult, a low priority process cannot preempta higher-priority process by invoking the services 
of an even higher-priority server. 


The messaging primitives support multi-part messaging, such that a message delivered from one process to 
another need not occupy a single, contiguous area in memory. Instead, both the sending and receiving processes 
can specify an MX table that indicates where the sending and receiving message fragments exist in memory. 
This allows messages that have a header block separate from the data block to be sent without performance- 
consuming copying of the data to create a contiguous message. In addition, if the underlying data structure is 
a ring buffer, a three part message will allow a header and two disjoint ranges within the ring buffer to be sent 
as a single, atomic message. The MX mapping applied to the message by the sender and the receiver need not 
be the same. 


“message” 


part 2 





Figure 3. 


Low-level network communications are designed directly into the microkernel and are provided by an optional 
process known as the Network Manager (described later in this paper). When present, the Network Manager 
is directly connected into the microkernel and provides the microkernel with the facilities needed to move 
messages to and from other microkemels on the LAN. By providing network services at this fundamental level 
in the system, any services provided in higher architectural layers of the operating system are transparently 
accessible to any process, anywhere on the network. Architecturally speaking, this implementation is very 
lean, providing as efficient an interface as possible. 


The process-scheduling primitives provided by QNX conform to the POSIX 1003.4 (realtime) draft specifica- 
tion. Fully preemptive, prioritized context switching with round-robin, FIFO, and adaptive scheduling are 
provided. As the POSIX 1003.4 standard emerges from draft status, the microkernel and system processes will 
be evolved to match. 


Resource Managers and Pathname Space Management 


For the microkernel to deliver the functionality specified by POSIX standards and UNIX conventions, optional 
processes known as resource managers can be added. A minimal system, without a filesystem or device I/O 
system, can be built from a microkernel, a Process Manager, and a set of application tasks. 


The first, and only mandatory, resource manager is the Process Manager (Proc). Proc provides services such 
as process creation, process accounting, memory management, process environment inheritance (both locally 
and for network remote processes) and pathname space management. First-level pathname management is 


a es we a 
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done by Proc because, unlike a monolithic-kernel system where the filesystem is always present, a filesystem 
is optional under QNX. Diskless or ROM-based systems may have no use for a filesystem, and so are not 
forced to use one. 


Until resource managers begin execution, Proc "owns" the entire pathname space (the root and everything 
beneath it). Without any resource managers present to provide services, this is essentially an empty filesystem. 
Proc allows resource managers, through a standard API, to adopt a portion of the namespace (a "domain of 
authority") that they would like to administer. Proc is then responsible for maintaining a prefix tree to track 
the processes that own various portions of the pathname space. 


When Fsys (the filesystem manager) and Dev (the device manager) are running, the prefix tree would look 


something like this: 
/ Disk-based filesystem (F sys) 
/dev Character device system (Dev) 
/dev/hdO Raw disk volume (F sys) 
/dev/null Null device (Dev) 


When a process opens a file, the open() library routine first sends the filename to Proc where the pathname is 
applied against the prefix tree in order to direct the open() to the appropriate resource manager. In the case of 
partially overlapping regions of authority, the longest match to the pathname would win. For example, if 
/dev/ttyO were opened, the longest match would occur on /dev, causing the open to be directed to Dev. The 
pathname /usr/fred would match against ’/’, directing the open to Fsys. 


The Process manager on each computer in the network maintains its own prefix tree and may present identical 
or different views of the network-wide pathname space to processes on each node. Pathnames that start with 
a ’/’ are applied against the prefix tree on that node. Network-unique names are also available to allow 
applications to specify the absolute location of resources within the network-wide pathname space. Through 
the use of prefix aliasing, portions of the namespace can be mapped to resource managers on other network 
nodes. For example, a diskless workstation that booted from the LAN and wished to have its filesystem root 
on another node could alias the root of its filesystem to a remote Fsys process. 


With this alias in place, open() calls to /dev would still map to the local Dev process for control of local devices, 
but all open) calls for files would result in open messages being resolved by the prefix mapping table on the 
previously specified remote node (which would usually direct file opens to the Fsys process on that node). As 
a result, processes anywhere on the network can access all of the network filesystem resources within a single 
directory tree, connected to a common root. Alternatively, by using network absolute pathnames, the network 
pathname space can also be manipulated as a collection of individual root filesystems. 


By implementing individual "domains of authority" within the conventional filename space, portions of the 
overall functionality of the OS can be implemented in a runtime-optional manner. Since resource managers 
live outside the kernel space and are not fundamentally different from user processes, they can be added or 
removed dynamically, at runtime, without requiring that the kernel be relinked to contain different levels of 
functionality. This flexibility in sizing allows the OS to be easily scaled up or down, depending on application 
needs. 


Although placing the services provided by resource managers outside the kernel would at first appear to be 
inefficient, the performance results given in Appendix B indicate that the context switch and IPC performance 
of the microkernel are more than adequate to keep up with the raw performance of the hardware. 


The network transparency of this namespace allows remote execution of processes to be logically equivalent 
to execution on a local processor. The individually administered pathname spaces blend seamlessly and there 
are no "surprises" in how the namespace behaves. Inheritance of the entire parent process environment, 
including open file descriptors, environment variables, and the current working directory is done such that 
interprocessor communications and file I/O operate in accordance with the POSIX 1003.1 specification in 
spite of the network-distributed runtime context. 
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Fsys—The Filesystem Manager 


Fsys is the resource manager that provides a POSIX-compliant filesystem for the QNX environment. It 
implements a disk structure that uses a bitmap for free space allocation, and a linked-list-of-extents approach 
to organizing the data on disk. This approach allows the system to deliver disk throughput at the application 
level that approaches the raw capacity of the hardware (Appendix B). Fsys performs synchronous writes to 
disk for data structures critical to filesystem integrity, allowing the disk system to gracefully survive 
unexpected power outages. Special tags embedded in on-disk data structures allow the filesystem to be easily 
rebuilt in the event of catastrophic failures as well. 


The multithreaded architecture of Fsys allows it to deal with multiple requests in parallel, such that ramdisk 
and cache I/O can occur while other threads are blocked, waiting for physical I/O to occur. This parallelism 
extends down into the driver as well, such that if a device can support multiple pending I/O requests, they can 
be serviced by the drive in whatever order is appropriate. 


Although an initial study of message-passing operating systems might suggest that a filesystem would need 
to copy data around more so than a monolothic kernel filesystem, the reality is that no additional copying is 
needed. The MX multipart messaging primitives allow Fsys to map the contiguous buffers specified by the 
read() and write() calls of the application into the non-contiguous cache blocks within Fsys. For a disk read, 
the disk driver reads from disk into multiple non-contiguous, LRU-allocated cache blocks. Fsys then invokes 
the MX facility within the kernel to atomically gather and copy the scattered blocks into the contiguous read 
buffer specified by the application. As a result, even though the filesystem exists within a message-passing, 
network-transparent environment, it exhibits the same amount of data copying that would occur with a 
filesystem implemented in a monolithic kernel. 


The Fsys process can be started from the command line on a diskless, network-connected machine and device 
drivers can then be dynamically attached to Fsys. In the event that Fsys is no longer required, Fsys and its 
drivers can be removed from memory. 


Dev—The Device Manager 


The Device Manager (Dev) provides POSIX-compliant device control with some extensions suitable for 
realtime communications. In a manner similar to Fsys, it can be dynamically started and its device drivers 
attached and then later removed from memory if no longer needed. 


Dev can handle baud rates up to 115 Kbaud on modest hardware with non-intelligent UART devices because 
of the low interrupt latency provided by the microkernel. With the addition of intelligent communication 
boards, a high bandwidth, multiline communications server can be configured. 


Use of the MX messaging primitives allows Dev to Receive() the write() done by an application to a device 
directly into a ring buffer managed by an interrupt handler. With the MX table appropriately defined, the data 
received can be laid directly into the ring buffer managed by Dev. Since writing to a ring buffer can require 
that the data be mapped into physically disjoint (but logically contiguous) memory regions, an MX table with 
three entries can describe the header and the two physically disjoint sections of the ring buffer. For the read() 
case, the data flow from a device goes directly from the driver into the ring buffer, and from the ring buffer 
into the application’s read() buffer without redundant copying to build contiguous messages. 
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Device Driver Support 


Rather than insisting that device-driver interrupt handlers live only in the kernel space, a system call is provided 
that allows user processes to connect a handler within a sufficiently privileged user process to a particular 
interrupt vector within the kernel. The connected handler can then be called by the kernel in response to physical 
interrupts. By existing within the user process, the handler has full access to the address space of the process 
for the purpose of responding to the interrupt. Once the handler has run, it can either wake up the process it 
shares code with or simply return to the kernel. The device drivers for Dev take advantage of this behavior by 
using the individual interrupts to accumulate characters within a Dev managed buffer, waking Dev only when 
a previously defined "significant event" has occurred, such as when a terminal character count, end-of-line 
condition, or timeout has occurred. 


With interrupt handlers existing outside the kernel in this manner, it becomes possible for interrupt handlers 
(and the device drivers that contain them) to be dynamically added and removed from a running system. The 
first-level interrupt handling done by the kernel also takes care of nested and shared interrupts without imposing 
the hardware-dependant details and complexities on user-written interrupt handlers. External interrupt handler 
support for the microkernel is fundamental to allowing a resource manager to match the level of performance 
that resource management within a monolithic kernel could provide. 


Ease of Extension: 


A fundamental advantage to having device drivers exist within user-level processes is that developing 
extensions to the OS is not functionally different from developing user-level processes. In fact, the development 
approach used in-house is to execute experimental resource managers under the control of the full-screen, 
source-level debugger, so that debugging OS services like a new Fsys process can be done without having to 
resort to low functionality tools such as the kernel debuggers typically used to debug kernel-linked extensions 
for monolithic kernel operating systems. Since resource managers and device drivers can be started and 
removed at will, the laborious process of relinking a kernel and rebooting to test the new kernel becomes 
entirely unnecessary. 


As an example of how easily extensible the system is, services such as a /proc resource manager similar to that 
described in [Pike90] have been implemented by applications-level programmers (not kernel architects!) with 
only a few hours of effort and less than 200 lines of easily understood C source. In effect, the /proc resource 
manager packages up a system resource (the list of active processes in the system) and then presents it to the 
system as files and directories that can be manipulated within /proc pathname space. 


As a more complex example, a client-side network filesystem cache manager similar to that described by 
[Presotto91] has been implemented with approximately a week of effort. This cache keeps copies of recently 
accessed file blocks at the client-side for a node accessing a network remote Fsys. At open(), it verifies that 
the remote file has not changed (which would invalidate the locally cached data) and provides the locally 
cached data as a performance enhancement. By providing a local disk file for this client-side cache to "spill" 
into, it becomes reasonable for a system networked over a slow serial link to still provide reasonable 
network-remote filesystem performance. This server represented only 1000 lines of source and again, was 
fully within the reach of an application-level programmer using standard system libraries. 


Finally, guest filesystems can be implemented as a resource manager that uses the raw disk block I/O services 
of Fsys to presenta guest filesystem as a subtree within the root filesystem. One example is Dosfsys, a PC-DOS 
filesystem. Dosfsys adopts the "/dos" pathname as its domain of authority and then presents to the system a 
series of directories of the form /dos/a, /dos/b, etc. These directories map onto corresponding PC-DOS media 
and the Dosfsys process manipulates the raw blocks on these volumes as indicated by the I/O requests that 
enter Dosfsys. File manipulations that can be mapped onto the underlying filesystem are supported, while 
others—such as link()—return the appropriate error status when attempted. 
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Network Services—FLEET™ networking technology 


F-ault Tolerant 
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As mentioned previously, the Network Manager (Net) is directly connected into the microkernel. When the 
microkemel is invoked to pass a message from a local process to a process on another node, it enqueues a 
pointer to the message through this private interface to Net. Similarly, Net can receive messages from other 
microkernels and give those messages to the local microkernel. Essentially, the network managers on the 
network merge the many remote microkernels into a single microkemel. Since all system services, including 
process creation, debugging, file and device I/O are accomplished via message passing through the microker- 
nel, the result is a network of machines that behave like a single computer. Any services provided in higher 
architectural layers of the operating system are transparently accessible to all processes on the network. This 
is in marked contrast to a TCP/IP services suite, which provides only very explicit sets of services—typically 
terminal sessions and file access. By comparison, this connected microkernel architecture allows the command: 


Is /usr/danh | grep abc | we 


to be run such that every process will run on a different processor on the network, while the network-inherited 
file descriptors provided by Proc cause the pipes to connect and forward data over the network. The 
transparency of this environment also facilitates the implementation of distributed applications. For example, 
the development of a network-distributed team make utility was accomplished with only a man-week of effort, 
starting from a conventional, non-distributed make. 


Just as Fsys and Dev can be started and stopped from the command line, each having a family of drivers, Net 
has a family of drivers and supports the connection of multiple network drivers to Net. If Net discovers that 
more than one of the net drivers provides connectivity to the same node, it will load balance the traffic between 
the drivers. The load balancing uses an algorithm based on media transmission rate and queue depth. 
Command-line options are available to manually coerce network traffic as desired. 


Use of multiple network paths between nodes provides better throughput and fault tolerance by adding extra 
network links between network nodes. Application-level changes are not needed to take advantage of this fault 
tolerance, since the support exists locally within the Network Manager. 





Figure 4. 
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Inexpensive serial links can be used as a fall-back network link in case the main LAN fails. By running the 
serial link at a high baud rate (Dev is capable of 115 Kbaud), by doing data compression, and by enabling 
client-side filesystem caching, serial network performance can be very snappy. 


This facility may also be used to resolve the LAN congestion problems that result when two file servers ona 
LAN experience a high volume of point-to-point traffic. With the FLEETnet approach, a private network link 
can be added to join the two servers, moving the point-to-point traffic off the main LAN and onto the private 
link. If the two servers are physically adjacent, unconventional LAN technologies such as point-to-point SCSI 
or bus-to-bus DMA become viable options. This approach can be used to implement CPU/Fileserver groups 
much as described in [Presotto9 1]. 


The FLEETnet approach also allows a system backplane bus to be used to construct a multiprocessor system 
by building a processor board that uses the backplane bus as a VLAN (Very Local Area Network). Each 
processor board would run a QNX OS consisting of a microkernel, Proc, Net, and a Net.vlan driver. One of 
the processors could run Net with both a Net. vlan driver and a Net.ethernet driver to access an external ethernet 
LAN. By adding additional hardware to these processors, and the appropriate Dev or Fsys processes, they 
become distributed I/O processors. Currently, a test implementation of this architecture using a Microchannel 
bus for the VLAN is under joint development with AOX Incorporated. The Microchannel burst mode and 
multimaster bus arbitration will perform very well asa VLAN. In effect, each node on an ethernet could contain 
a VLAN of additional processors within the chassis. This lets the team of processes that normally run on each 
ethernet node to redistribute and run on a team of processors within that node. The compute servers described 
by [Tanenbaum89] can be readily implemented with this hardware. 


For embedded applications, a minimal QNX system can be put into less than 100K of ROM (microkernel, 
Proc, and some applications). With the addition of a Net task and a Net driver (approx. 35K), the embedded 
system could then be connected to a larger network, becoming a seamless extension of the larger LAN. This 
would allow the embedded system to access databases, graphical user interfaces, LAN gateways, and other 
services. In spite of the limited functionality of the embedded system, the network link out to the LAN provides 
access to the entire LAN’s resources for the processes running on the embedded system. The embedded system 
could also boot from the LAN, further reducing its ROM requirements. Because the system debugging services 
are implemented through standard messages to the Proc process on the node running the application being 
debugged, applications on the embedded system can be debugged from any other node on the LAN. 


To host standard transport protocols, a Clarkson-compatible raw packet delivery service provided by Net and 
the network drivers is available. With a protocol stack implemented in this manner, non-QNX machines on 
the same physical LAN can communicate through the protocol stack to access the services of the multi-proces- 
sor QNX LAN. The QNX environment would appear to the outside world (e.g. TCP/IP) as a single, 
multiprocessor machine. 


Currently, FLEETnet does not support network bridging. This requires that communication between nodes 
not connected to a common network will need to make use of intermediate agent processes to pass messages 
from LAN to LAN. Research is in progress to define a routing process running as an adjunct to Net to perform 
this function. 


Maintainability: 


A fundamental problem with the maintenance of a monolithic kernel operating system is that all of the kernel 
code runs ina common, shared address space. The danger that one portion of the kernel might corrupt the data 
space of another is very real, and must be considered every time new drivers are linked into the kernel. The 
approach taken by QNX is to explicitly define the interfaces between the components that make up the OS, 
such that each resource manager, just like user processes, run in its own memory-protected space, and all 
communications between the OS modules is through standard system IPC services. As a result, errors 
introduced by one resource manager will be constrained to that subsystem and will not corrupt other, unrelated 
resource managers in the system. 
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Given that new resource managers and device drivers can be debugged and profiled using the same tools as 
would be used on user processes, system development becomes at least as well instrumented as application 
development. This is very important, as it allows much greater freedom to experiment with new approaches 
to implementing OS subsystems without incurring the tremendous effort of debugging a kernel with limited 
tools. 


The architecture also demonstrates a relative simplicity and ease of implementation that allows the main- 
tenance of existing code to be manageable, and the addition of new features to be a task with a reasonable 
scope. The following table presents the source line count and code size for the various modules that make up 
the system (all of the source line counts in this paper were generated by counting the semicolons in the C 
source files). 


Lines of 

Source Code Size 
Microkernel 605 TK 
Proc 3924 52K 
Fsys 4457 57K 
Fsys.ahascsi 596 11K 
Dev 2204 23K 
Dev.con 1885 19K 
Net 1142 18K 
Net.ether 1117 17K 

15930 lines 204 Kbytes 


This source line count compares favorably to [Pike90], although the design goals for the two systems are 
somewhat different. 


Future directions: 


Now that QNX is UNIX source code compatible, development of binary compatibility is underway. The 
combination of source and binary compatibility (ABI) will allow existing UNIX applications to be hosted on 
a QNX runtime platform and benefit from network-transparent distributed processing and enhanced system 
performance. 


The emergence of commercially successful symmetric shared memory, multiprocessor machines has also 
raised the issue of multiprocessor support in the QNX microkernel. Given that the microkernel is less than 7K 
in size, the complexities of multiprocessor support can be constrained to a well defined portion of the system, 
and will result in a robust implementation. Since the resource manager processes that provide the remainder 
of the operating system services are multithreaded, independent processes, they will inherit the multiprocessor 
Support provided by the microkernel without modification and the individual components of the operating 
system will then achieve true concurrency. 


Performance: 


A necessary challenge that QNX had to meet was the performance needs of a customer base primarily 
concerned with realtime applications. Although an elegant OS architecture is a joy to work with, "academic 
elegance" will not necessarily create a commercially successful operating system—it must also provide 
performance better than traditional monolithic kernel operating systems. A design goal of many of the current 
microkeme! operating systems has been to attempt to match the performance of monolithic kernel systems 
(Guillemont91]. Given that current monolithic systems, such as UNIX SVR4, fail to deliver the full perfor- 
mance of the hardware (Appendix B), matching only this level of performance will fail to provide consumers 
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of operating system technology with a significant advantage to using a microkernel-based system. Much as 
with RISC processors, until a new technology can deliver a clear performance advantage, it will remain little 
more than an architectural detail to an end-user, and not a factor to influence buying decisions. 


For QNX to deliver the full performance of the hardware to the application level (and to exceed the performance 
of monolithic kemel operating systems), a number of architectural innovations were developed. A necessary 
precondition for these enhancements was that realtime system performance not be compromised. Even though 
the increased generality of the message-passing model might at first study indicate that it has more overhead 
than the monolithic kernel, there are anumber of architectural ideas that correct for this situation. Two concepts 
that contributed significantly to overall system performance was the support for interrupt handlers directly 
within resource managers, and the multipart messaging primitives. 


Appendix B contains the performance results for both a DELL UNIX SVR4 v2.1 implementation and a QNX 
4.1 implementation performing similar operations. DELL UNIX was chosen for its reputation as a well-per- 
forming port of the SVR4 product to the Intel 80x86 architecture. In the first section the timing for a typical 
UNIX kernel call (umask) is compared, but under QNX umask() is actually implemented as a message to Proc. 
The QNX system call rate for umask() is roughly one third that of UNIX, given that these calls represent a 
different sequence of execution for QNX than for UNIX. The sequence executed is: 


1) The test program calls Send() in the kernel 

2) The kernel schedules Proc to run 

3) A context switch to Proc 

4) Proc returns from the Receive() call it was blocked on 
5) Proc processes the request 

6) Proc calls ReplyQ in the kernel 

7) Kernel schedules test program to run 


8) The test program returns from the Send() kernel call 


In effect, QNX is doing two kernel calls, doing two message passes, executing the scheduling code twice, and 
performing two context switches in roughly the time it takes the UNIX system to perform three kernel calls. 
During this process, there are two points at which other processes can be scheduled, rather than only at system 
timer intervals. It might appear that an obvious optimization would be to add more kernel calls to the 
microkemel. However, note that these operations are not those that typically form the bottleneck for 
system-level performance. Another advantage for these calls to remain as messages to Proc is that they are 
network-transparent and can be invoked from any processor on the network. 


The YieldQ call is a true kernel call under QNX, and the results in Appendix B show the kernel call rate to be 
more than three times that of the UNIX kernel. Implementing the other calls measured in this report in the 
microkemel would have resulted in much faster kernel call times, but since these are not a performance 
bottleneck for the system, there is no pressing need to enlarge the kernel to accommodate them. Additionally, 
the greater the complexity of the microkernel, the slower the more important kernel calls will become, until 
the microkernel has grown back into a monolithic kernel, with the limitations this implies. 


At the system performance level, for IPC, pipe I/O, and disk I/O, we see that QNX outperformed the UNIX 
system by a substantial margin. In fact, the QNX system was able to deliver virtually all of the raw device 
throughput to the application, while the SVR4 system fell far short. For disk I/O, QNX was substantially faster 
than SVR4. As faster peripheral devices appear, the ability to deliver the full performance of that hardware 
will make possible a class of applications that the kernel overhead of UNIX will not be able to accommodate 
without much larger investments in processor power. In the network case, the QNX Net process and its drivers 
deliver very nearly the entire cable bandwidth to the application, even with only moderately powerful 
machines. 
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Conclusion 


With the experience gained from implementing and analyzing the QNX microkernel architecture, it is clear 
that a microkernel system can both outperform and provide greater functionality than a monolithic kernel 
system while still providing a compatible API for application programs. Existing application source code 
continues to work unchanged, yet the development of OS extensions becomes much easier. The flexibility of 
the OS platform also paves the way for greater variety and easier experimentation with alternative operating 
system features as well. Much as innovations in RISC processor architectures have generated a flurry of new 
performance capabilities in computer hardware, the microkernel OS architecture will generate a renaissance 
of new performance and functionality standards in operating systems technology. 
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Interrupt handler simply terminates. Times are for a 20 MHz 386 
processor in protected mode. 
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Interrupt handler terminatesand triggers a proxy. Times are for a 20 
MHz 386 processor in protected mode. 





The interrupt latency (Til) in the above diagram represents the minimum latency—that 
which occurs when interrupts were fully enabled at the time the interrupt occurred. 
Worst-case interrupt latency will be this time plus the longest time in which QNX, or the 
running QNX process, disables CPU interrupts. 


Interrupt and Process Latency 


Typical Interrupt 

Interrupt Termination Scheduling 
Processor Latency time Latency Context 

(Ti) (Tiret) (Tsi) Switch 
33 Mhz 486 6usec Spsec 14sec 17sec 
25 Mhz 486 8psec Tusec 18,1sec 22sec 
33 Mhz 386 11sec 10sec 27sec 33sec 
20 Mhz 386 19,1sec 17sec 45usec 55psec 
16 Mhz 386SX 32usec 29sec 77sec 94sec 

8 Mhz 286 65sec 59sec 163sec 188psec 
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Appendix B 


System performance numbers comparing QNX4.1 to SVR4 UNIX. 


Hardware Environment: 


Processor: Intel 80486 at 33 MHz, ISA bus 


Cache: 8K on chip, OK off chip 
RAM: 16 Megabytes 
Disk: 1.2 Gigabyte Micropolis SCSI Disk 


Controller: Adaptec 1542B 


Software Environment: 


A default installation of QNX4.1 with the pipe manager was used for the QNX benchmarks. 
A default installation of DELL SVR4 v2.1 UNIX was used for the UNIX benchmarks. 


Both QNX and DELL UNIX were run in multiuser mode. The QNX system used a fixed size 2 Megabyte 
cache and the DELL system used the default SVR4 caching algorithms. 


Results: 
Kernel Call: 

QNX UNIX Ratio 
umask umask() system call (umasks/sec) 10560 28743 0.37 
Yield Yield() system call (yields/sec) 99760 n/a 3.49° 
message message passing (msgs/second) 26296 1887 13.94? 


@ Since the Yield() call is defined in POSIX 1003.4 and is not supported under DELL UNIX, we will assume 
that if it was supported, the UNIX kernel would be able to perform it as quickly as the umask() call. Making 
this assumption allows us to compute a comparison ratio. The Yield() kernel call under QNX is 
implemented in a manner roughly comparable to the umask() kernel call in UNIX and serves well 
for comparison of kernel entry overhead. 


@ QNX is using its native Send()/Receive()/Reply() messaging primitives while UNIX is using its standard 
message-passing facilities. 


Pipe I/O: 

Block size QNX UNIX Ratio 
1024 bytes (bytes/second) 1948398 916598 2.13 
16384 bytes (bytes/second) 3886920 2114722 1.84 
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Sequential file I/O: 


Write a 16 Mbyte file, and then read it, using 8192 byte read() and write() calls. Both the UNIX UFS and 


S5-1K filesystems were tested. 


Read (bytes/second) 
Write (bytes/second) 


Read (bytes/second) 
Write (bytes/second) 


QNX Network Throughput: 


QNX 


1430404 
777875 


QNX 


1430404 
777875 


UNIX 
UFS 
289811 
262513 


UNIX 
S5-1K 


175200 
60068 


Ratio 


4.94 
2.96 


Ratio 


8.16 
12.95 


Measured as the data transfer rate from a user process on one node to a user process on a second node across 
a private, two node network. Each node is a 33 MHz 386. 


Arcnet theoretical maximum: 


Single Arcnet: 
Dual Arcnet: 


Ethernet theoretical maximum: 
Ethernet: 


200800 bytes/second 2.5 Mbits/second 


190 K/second 95% efficient 
380 K/second 95% efficient 


1185840 bytes/second 10 Mbits/second 
960 K/second 81% efficient 


Readers familiar with the transfer rates seen with NFS on an ethernet with this class of processor will appreciate 


these performance numbers. 
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Abstract 


Alpha is a non-proprietary experimental operating system kernel which extends the real- 
time domain to encompass distributed applications, such as for telecommunications, facto- 
ry automation, and defense. Distributed real-time systems are inherently asynchronous, dy- 
namic, and non-deterministic, and yet are nonetheless mission-critical.The increasing com- 
plexity and pace of these systems precludes the historical reliance solely on human opera- 
tors for assuring system dependability under uncertainty. Traditional real-time OS 
technology is based on attempting to assert or impose determinism of not just the ends but 
also the means, for centralized low-level sampled-data monitoring and control, with an in- 
sufficiency of hardware resources. Conventional distributed OS technology is primarily 
based on two-party client/server hierarchies for explicit resource sharing in networks of au- 
tonomous users. These two technological paradigms are special cases which cannot be 
combined and scaled up cost-effectively to accommodate distributed real-time systems. Al- 
pha’s new paradigm for real-time distributed computing is founded on best-effort manage- 
ment of all resources directly with computation completion time constraints which are ex- 
pressed as benefit functions; and multiparty, peer-structured, trans-node computations for 
cooperative mission management. 


1. Introduction 


The Alpha OS kernel is part of an mullti-institutional applied research and advanced technol- 
ogy development project intended to expand the domain of real-time operating systems from con- 
ventional centralized, low-level sampled-data, static subsystems, to encompass distributed, dy- 
namic, mission-level systems. 

This paper begins with a summary of the distinctive characteristics of Alpha’s application 
context: integrating constituent lower-level, centralized, real-time subsystems into one system fo- 
cused on performance of a single real-time mission; and managing that system to meet (in many 
cases, changing) mission objectives given the current (in many cases, changing) internal and ex- 
ternal circumstances. Real-time distributed system integration and mission management is a pre- 
dominately asynchronous endeavor in which conflicts and overloads are inevitable, but most ac- 
tivities have hard and soft real-time constraints. These combined factors constitute the require- 
ment for an apparent oxymoron: distributed resource management which is dynamic and non- 
deterministic yet nonetheless real-time. 

To help resolve this conflict between needing functional and temporal dependability, and ac- 
commodating inherent uncertainty, we devised a new paradigm for real-time computing; it is found- 
ed on two concepts. The first is that real-time computations have individual and collective “benefit” 
(both positive and negative) to the system which are functions of their completion times; thus, max- 
imizing accrued benefit can be the basis for highly cost-effective real-time acceptability criteria. 
The second is that in many (especially mission-level, distributed) real-time computing systems, it 
may be much preferable for the OS to do the best (as defined by the user) that it can under the current 
resource and application conditions, than for the OS to fail because these conditions violate the re- 
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strictive premises underlying its structure and resource management algorithms. 

The paper then describes Alpha’s kernel programming model, which is based on distributed 
threads that span physical nodes, carrying their real-time and other attributes to facilitate system- 
wide resource management. Transactional techniques are employed to maintain trans-node appli- 
cation-specific execution correctness and data consistency. We also synopsize the intended system 
configurations—where Alpha is either the only OS in the system, or supports distributed applica- 
tions while interoperating with extant centralized OS’s and applications (e.g., UNIX or low-level 
sampled-data subsystems). 

Some of our architectural experiences to date with Alpha are then synopsized in the context of 
comparisons with related kernel work, such as Mach 3.0. 

The paper concludes with a brief overview of the project history and status. 


2. Distributed Computing And Its Implications On Real-Time Resource Man- 
agement 


Physically distributed computing arises whenever a computing system comprised of a multiplicity 
of processing nodes has a ratio of nodal computing performance to internodal communication per- 
formance (primarily latency but also bandwidth) which is significantly high as far as the application 
is concerned. 

The nodal/internodal performance ratio and its significance—i.e., the degree of physical dis- 
tribution—will usually be different for computations at different levels in the system. For exam- 
ple, a given system could have ratios which are: relatively insignificant to an application; highly 
significant to the “middleware” application framework, such as DCE; insignificant to the nodal 
operating systems; and highly significant to the internodal communication subsystem. The signif- 
icance of a given ratio may also differ for levels of abstraction within the computations at a par- 
ticular system level—e.g., within some system level, there may be: object method invocations, to 
which the ratio is relatively insignificant; built on layered remote procedure calls, to which the 
ratio is rather significant; which in turn are built on (uniform, location-transparent) message pass- 
ing, to which the ratio is quite insignificant. The significance of the nodal/internodal performance 
ratio to a computation—.e., its degree of physical distribution—depends on intrinsic characteris- 
tics of the computation, essentially related to how autonomous the per-node components are, and 
on the programming model used to express the computation. 

The application pull for physically distributed computing in real-time contexts is both involun- 
tary and voluntary. 

The most common involuntary motivation is that application assets (e.g., the telecommunica- 
tions switching offices, the different processing stages of a manufacturing plant, the ships and air- 
craft of a battle group) are inherently spacially dispersed, and a real-time performance requirement 
does not permit the latency of the requisite number of communications which would be needed be- 
tween those assets and a centralized computing facility. 

A prominent voluntary reason for physical dispersal is survivability, in the sense of graceful 
degradation for continued availability of situation-specific functionality. For example, it may be 
more cost-effective to distribute—i.e., replicate and partition—a telecommunications operation 
system, or an air/space defense command system, than it is to attempt to implement a physically 
centralized one which is infallible or indestructible. 

There is also a powerful contemporary technology push for physically distributed computing 
due to the rapid increases in microprocessor performance and decreases in cost. This too is both vol- 
untary and involuntary—the latter is due to current primary memory subsystems being dispropor- 
tionately slower than processors, making clustered multicomputers attractive; regular topology ar- 
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ray style multicomputers also exhibit physically distributed computing properties as well. 


Because of their physical dispersal, most distributed real-time computing systems are “loosely 
coupled” via i/o communication (employing links, buses, rings, switching networks, etc.), without 
directly shared primary memory. This generally results in variable communication latencies (re- 
gardless of how high the bandwidth) which are long with respect to local primary memory access 
times. The nature, locations, and availability of the applications’ physical assets often limit the sys- 
tem’s viability if it becomes partitioned (unlike, for example, a network of workstations), so these 
intemode communication paths are frequently redundant and physically separated to reduce the 
probability of that happening. 


A typical non-real-time distributed computing system—fitting the workstation model, such as 
[1])—is a network of nodes, each having an autonomous user executing unrelated local applications 
with statically hierarchical two-party (e.g., client/server) inter-relationships, supported by user-ex- 
plicit resource management which is primarily centralized per node. In contrast, a real-time distrib- 
uted computer system is mission-oriented—i.e., the entire system is dedicated to accomplishing a 
specific purpose through the cooperative execution of one or more applications distributed across 
its nodes. Thus, there is more incentive and likelihood for the nodes to have dynamically peer-struc- 
tured multiparty inter-relationships at the application and OS layers.! 


Real-time distributed computing applications are usually at a supervisory level, which means 
that their two primary functions are generally distributed system-wide resource management, and 
mission management. The former function is the application-specific portion (at least) of the dis- 
tributed real-time execution environment, which augments the real-time (centralized or distributed) 
OS to compose the constituent subsystems into a coherent whole that is cost-effective to program 
and deploy for the intended mission(s). The latter function then utilizes this virtualized computing 
system to conduct some particular mission. It is far more probable than in a non-real-time dedicat- 
ed-function system (e.g., for accounting) that the mission’s approaches and even objectives are 
highly dependent on the current external (application environment) and internal (system resource) 
situation. Many real-time distributed computing applications are subject to great uncertainties at 
both the mission and system levels (“the fog of war” [3] is the extreme but most obvious example. 


These application characteristics, combined with the laws of physics involved in distribution, 
results in the predominant portion of the supervisory level computing system’s run-time behavior 
being unavoidably asynchronous, dynamic, and non-deterministic.2 Therefore, even though most 
of the application results have (hard and soft) real-time constraints, it is not always possible for all 
of them to be optimally satisfied, nor to exactly know in advance which ones will be [4]. 


Nonetheless, real-time distributed computing applications and systems are usually mission-crit- 
ical, meaning that the degree of mission success is strongly correlated with the extent to which the 
overall system can achieve the maximal dependability—regarding real-time effectiveness, surviv- 
ability, and safety—possible given the resources that are available (in the general sense—e.g., op- 
erational, suitable, uncommitted, or affordable). The dependability of lower-level subsystems may 
be either necessary for mission-critical functions (e.g., digital avionics flight control keeping the 
aircraft aloft), or part of the uncertainty to be tolerated at the system and mission levels (e.g., com- 
munications, weapons); but it is not sufficient (e.g., a flying aircraft which cannot perform its mis- 
sion is wasting resources and creating risks). 


1. Logically distributed computing can be defined in terms of the kinds and degrees of multilateral 
resource management [2]. 

2. Non-determinism includes stochastic activity as a subset (e.g., Petri nets are the former but not 
the latter); some non-determinism in distributed real-time computing systems may have, or be use- 
fully considered to have, a probability measure—this can permit more tractable resource manage- 
ment algorithms. 
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This implies the need for best-effort real-time resource management—accommodating dynamic 
and non-deterministic resource dependencies, concurrency, overloads, and complex (e.g., partial, 
bursty) faults/errors/failures, in a robust, adaptable way so as to undertake that as many as possible 
of the most important results are as correct in both the time and value domains as possible under the 
current mission and resource conditions [5][6][7]. It also entails offering the application user op- 
portunities to at least participate in, if not control, the requisite resource management negotiations 
and compromises by adjusting his mission objectives and expectations to fit the circumstances, or 
changing the circumstances (constraints, resources), if either alternative is possible. 


The option of best-effort resource management makes possible a choice between very firm 4 pri- 
ori assurances of exact behavior in a limited number of highly specific resource and mission situa- 
tions (as offered by static, highly predictable real-time technology), versus weaker assurances of 
probable behavior over a much wider range of circumstances. Examples of applications which seem 
to call naturally for either highly predictable or best-effort resource management come immediately 
to mind, as do others where the decision is more obviously a value judgement regarding risk and 
cost management under the exigencies of the situation.>, 


Virtually all such real-time reconciliation of uncertainty and dependability at the system and 
mission levels has historically depended solely on the talent and expertise of the system’s human 
operators—e.g., in the control rooms of factories and plants, in aircraft cockpits. Increasingly, the 
complexity and pace of the systems’ missions, and the number, complexity, and distribution of their 
resources, Cause cognitive overload which requires that these operators receive more support in this 
respect from the computing system itself. Application software cannot solely bear this responsibil- 
ity because the effectiveness of any resource management policy—especially real-time ones—de- 
pends on how consistently it is applied to all resources down to the lowest layer hardware and soft- 
ware. Moreover, best-effort policies place special demands on almost all the OS facilities. 


The role of traditional real-time computers and OS’s has been limited to being automatons in 
low-level sampled-data subsystems, where this contention between accommodating uncertainty 
and ensuring dependability does not arise. There, the premise is that the application and system’s 
behavior is (or can be made) highly predictable, allowing extensive 4 priori knowledge about load 
and communication timing, exceptions, dependencies, and conflicts. Standard real-time theory and 
practice is to attempt to exploit such information with static techniques which aspire to provide 
guarantees about application and system behavior (not just the ends to be achieved, but even the 
exact means by which they are achieved)—but only under a small number of rigidly constrained, 
and often unrealistic, mission and resource conditions which are anticipated and accommodated in 
advance [9]. The classic real-time static, deterministic mindset and methodology constitute a simple 
special case, usually adequate for its intended domain, which does not scale up to distributed real- 
time systems. 


Therefore, one essential aspect of the research underlying the Alpha kernel was an improved un- 
derstanding of “real-time” resource management. 


3. It is instructive and enlightening to consider this issue in light of the many conclusive demonstra- 
tions by cognitive scientists of the ubiquitous human trait to miscalculate risks: for example, because 
we tend to be probability-blind near the extremes, we judge the annihilation of a risk very differently 
from the “mere” reduction of that risk, even when the latter diminishes the risk by a far greater de- 
gree [8]. 

4. There are analogous paradigm shifts in nature for larger, more complex systems—e.g.: in physics, 
where Newton’s view of gravity as a force was generalized by Einstein as space/time curvature [10]; 
and in biology, where higher animals are more complex because they are larger, rather than con- 
versely [11]. 
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3. Real-Time in Alpha 


The classical “hard/soft real-time” dichotomy has proven to be unnecessarily confusing and lim- 
iting, even for the centralized context in which it arose. We created the Benefit Accrual Model 
[12][13] to overcome the limitations of the classical one, and especially to facilitate the expansion 
of real-time computing into distributed systems.This model generalizes Jensen’s notion of time-val- 
ue function resource scheduling [14] (high performance architectural support for them was also ini- 
tially explored [15]). Time-value function and best-effort scheduling has long been a research topic 
of the Archons project [16][17][18], and subsequently is being studied by others (e.g., [19][20]); its 
first OS implementation was in Alpha [17], and it has also appeared elsewhere, such as in Mach 
[21]. 


We regard a computation to be a real-time one if and only if it has a prescribed completion time 
constraint representing its urgency—i.e., time criticality—which is one of its acceptability criteria. 
Therefore, an OS is real-time to the degree that it explicitly (whether statically or dynamically) man- 
ages resources with the objective of application (and consequently its own) computations meeting 
their time constraint acceptability criteria. Thus, according to our definition of a real-time system, 
physical time, whether absolute or relative, is part of the system’s logic—analogous to faults being 
states in a fault-tolerant system. 


A computing system may meet its time constraint criteria without explicitly managing its re- 
sources to do so—by being endowed with excess resources (e.g., MS-DOS on a Cray Y-MP is “real 
fast” rather than real-time), or by good fortune—in which cases the system may fairly be considered 
to operate in real-time (and is not of interest to us). 


In the classical “soft” real-time perspective, computation completion time constraints are usu- 
ally not explicitly employed for scheduling; and in the corresponding “hard” real-time view, activ- 
ity completion time constraints are defined as deadlines. In our Benefit Accrual Model, time con- 
straints are both explicit and richer to delineate and encompass the continuum from “soft” to dead- 
lines. They are represented with two primary components: the expression of the benefit to the 
system that the results yield, individually and collectively, as a function of their completion times; 
and application-specific predicates for acceptability optimization criteria based on accruing benefit 
from the results—see Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Benefit Function 


Alpha’s principal real-time strategy is to schedule all resources—both physical (such as pro- 
cessor cycles, secondary storage, communication paths) and logical (such as virtual memory, lo- 
cal synchronizers, and transactions)—according to real-time constraints using the Benefit Accrual 
Model described in the preceeding subsection. 


A uniform approach to resource scheduling allows each a-thread itself to control all the resourc- 
es it utilizes anywhere in the system—e.g., across nodes, and from user through to devices (such as 
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performing disk, network, and sensor/actuator accesses). The resulting continuity of the o-thread’s 
time and importance (among other) attributes, together with appropriate scheduling algorithms, en- 
sures coherent maintenance of real-time behavior. 

Alpha separates resource scheduling into application-specific policies—e.g., defining optimal- 
ity criteria and overload management—and general mechanisms for carrying out these policies. The 
mechanisms, together with a policy module interface, are part of the kernel. There are no restric- 
tions on the kind, or number of, scheduling policies; obviously the parameters, such as time con- 
straints and importance, must be interpreted consistently over a domain of execution, but there may 
be multiple such domains. The policies may use time directly, as with deadline algorithms, or indi- 
rectly, as with periodic-based fixed priority algorithms (e.g., rate-monotonic), or not at all, as with 
round robin. 

For Alpha’s context (notably characterized by aperiodicity and overloads in a distributed sys- 
tem), we conceived a new class of best-effort real-time scheduling policies [4]. Such policies are 
non-stochastically non-deterministic according to our taxonomy of scheduling [22]. 

Best-effort scheduling policies utilize more application-supplied information than is usual, and 
place specific requirements on the kind of scheduling mechanisms that must be provided. Obvious- 
ly, resource scheduling which employs more application-supplied information, such as benefit 
functions, exacts a higher price than when little such information (e.g., static priority) or no infor- 
mation (e.g., round robin) is used. That price must be affordable with respect to the correctness and 
performance gained in comparison with simpler, less expensive, scheduling techniques. 


The effectiveness and cost of a representative best-effort benefit accrual algorithm have been 
studied by simulation [6][7] and measurement [23][24]. The results demonstrate that this kind of 
scheduling is capable of successfully accruing greater value than the widely used algorithms—e.g., 
round robin and shortest-processing-time-first (both non-real-time algorithms), static priority (the 
most common real-time algorithm), and closest-deadline-first—for loads characteristic of Alpha’s 
intended environment (at least). The scheduling cost per thread and per scheduling decision depend 
on the specific algorithm and on the implementation of time-value function representation and eval- 
uation. The conclusion of these initial studies was that it is feasible to design and implement best- 
effort benefit accrual algorithms which provide a greater return to the application for resource in- 
vestment than if some of those resources were available to the application itself because of lower- 
cost scheduling. Further experiments, together with research on analytical characterization of the 
performance of best-effort and benefit function scheduling, are taking place. 

If desired, a large part of the price can be paid with the cheap currency of hardware: in multi- 
processor nodes, a processor can be statically or dynamically assigned to evaluating the time-value 
functions (as is done in Alpha Release 1 [25] and Release 2 [26], respectively); or a special-purpose 
hardware accelerator, analogous to a floating point co-processor, could be employed. 


4. Distribution in Alpha 


Alpha is a distributed kernel which provides for coherent distributed programming of not only ap- 
plication software but also of the OS itself. It exports a new programming model which appears to 
be well suited for writing real-time distributed programs. Consequently, it also provides mecha- 
nisms having the objective of supporting a full range of client layer trans-node resource manage- 
ment policies; these policies are clients of the kernel and so are not discussed here. 

Alpha provides a new kernel programming model because extant ones (cf. [27]) were deemed 
inappropriate for Alpha’s objectives in various ways. For example, message passing and (direct 
read/write) distributed shared (virtual) memory (e.g., [28]) were rejected as being too low level (i.e., 
unstructured) for cost-effectively writing real-time distributed programs; distributed shared memo- 
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ry also suffers from implementation difficulties (e.g., the cost of synchronizing dirty pages). The 
conventional layered remote procedure call model is client/server oriented and thus imposes disad- 
vantageous server-centric concurrency control; contemporary implementations also have insuffi- 
cient transparency of physical distribution. Distributed data structures, such as Linda’s Tuple Space 
[29], suffer from access sequencing design decisions—such as non-determinism and fairness— 
which render them unsuitable for time-constraint ordered tasks. Language-dependent models, like 
Argus [30], potentially offer significant advantages but are not acceptable in Alpha’s overall user 
community. Virtually all of the few real-time distributed OS programming models are intended only 
for strictly deterministic systems (e.g., [31][32]). 

Alpha’s native programming model is provided at the kemel interface so the OS itself, as well 
as the applications, can employ real-time distributed programming. The OS layer can augment the 
kernel-supplied programming model in application-specific ways, or substitute an alternative one 
(e.g., POSIX, although full UNIX compatibility has never been an Alpha goal and therefore may be 
inefficient). 


Alpha’s kernel presents its clients with a coherent computer system which is composed in a re- 
liable, network-transparent fashion of an indeterminate number of physical nodes. Its principle ab- 
stractions are objects, operation invocations, and distributed threads; these are augmented by others, 
particularly for exceptions and concurrency control [33][34]. 


4.1 Objects 


In Alpha, objects are passive abstract data types (code plus data) in which there may be any 
number of concurrently executing activities (Alpha’s distributed threads); semaphore and lock 
primitives are provided for the construction of whatever local synchronization is desired. Each in- 
stance of an Alpha client level object has a private address space to enforce encapsulation; the re- 
sulting safety improvement is judged to generally be worth the higher operation invocation cost in 
Alpha’s application environments (but if performance dictates, objects may be placed in the keel, 
as discussed in the Invocation subsection below). 


An instance of an object exists entirely on a single node. Alpha’s kernel supports dynamic object 
migration among nodes. Kermel mechanisms allow objects to be transparently replicated on differ- 
ent nodes, and accessed and updated according to application-specific policies. 


Alpha objects are intended to normally be of moderate number and size—e.g., 100 to 10,000 
lines of code—as dictated by the implemented cost of object operation invocation. The kernel de- 
fines a suite of standard operations that are inherited by all objects, and these can be overloaded. 


Objects and their operations are identified by system-protected capabilities which provide a net- 
work location-independent space of unique names. Capabilities can be passed as invocation param- 
eters. 


An object may be declared permanent, which causes a non-volatile representation of its state to 
be placed in a local crash-resistent secondary storage subsystem, the mechanisms of which are nor- 
mally (but not necessarily) resident in the kernel. These mechanisms also support application-spe- 
cific atomic transaction-controlled updates to an object’s permanent representation, which are per- 
formed in real-time—i.e., scheduled according to the real-time constraints of the corresponding dis- 
tributed threads. This necessitates that Alpha take an integrated approach to managing resources in 
accordance with both the time-related, and the particular logical dependency, constraints which de- 
fine execution correctness and data consistency; most other OS’s (whether or not they are real-time 
and whether or not they are distributed) deal with these two kinds of constraints separately, if at all. 
Permanent objects obviate the need for a traditional file system in many applications, but any de- 
sired file system organization and semantics can readily be provided by client (system or applica- 
tion) layer policies. 
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In the interests of generality, Alpha’s kernel views the universe of objects to be flat; any struc- 
ture is added by higher software layers. 


4.2 Operation Invocations 


The invocation of an operation (method) on an object is the vehicle for all interactions in the 
system, including OS calls. Distributed threads (see the next subsection) are end-to-end computa- 
tions (not processes or threads confined to an address space) which extend from object to object via 
invocations. Thus, operation invocation has synchronous request/reply semantics (similar to RPC); 
operations are block structured. 


It is straight-forward to augment (or subvert the intent of) Alpha’s synchronous programming 
model by constructing alternative asynchronous computational semantics on the native mecha- 
nisms—e.g., message sends which don’t wait, and calls which spawn a concurrent activity that 
might not return. Asynchronous IPC (like assembly language programming) has a long history of 
use and staunch supporters in real-time computing. But the same effects can be accomplished in a 
better behaved manner by proper use of Alpha’s model. Its kernel-level invocations are deliberately 
synchronous (and its threads distributed) because employing asynchrony is generally not straight- 
forward, particularly for handling all the kinds of concurrency and exception cases which happen 
in a distributed real-time system. Even non-real-time, centralized multiprocessing OS’s whose na- 
tive IPC mechanisms are asynchronous often seek to improve the intellectual manageability of cli- 
ent programming by also providing layered synchronous facilities. Mach provides examples of this: 
MIG [35] is used not just for RPC but also sometimes for local IPC, and is the only IPC facility pro- 
vided in a fault tolerant system built on Mach [36]; an approach to transparent recovery which does 
use Mach’s asynchronous messages is significantly complicated by them [37]. Similarly, the asyn- 
chronous message passing communication hardware of large multicomputers is often abstracted 
into a more productive synchronous programming model with software development tools [38]. 
Asynchronous RPC was removed from Amoeba 2.0 as having been “a truly dreadful decision” and 
“impossible to program correctly” [39]. Asynchronous IPC is also highly problematic for attaining 
the TCSEC B3 level of assurance for multilevel security in OS’s (e.g., in Trusted Mach [40}). 


Invocation parameters are passed into the invoked object’s domain on invocation, and when the 
invocation is complete, return parameters are passed back to the invoking object’s domain. All in- 
vocation (request and reply) parameters, except capabilities, are passed by value on the current 
frame and stack for this invocation by the distributed thread; each distributed thread has its own 
stack and cannot access the stack of another. Handling bulk data (e.g., [41]) does not seem to be a 
typical requirement in system integration and mission management applications (a programmer- 
transparent implementation enhancement facilitates movement by value of large parameters within 
a node); however, asynchronous bulk data movement can be performed as a kernel client layer ser- 
vice without changing the programming model. We consider procedural parameters contrary to the 
spirit of object oriented systems. Alpha does not presently deal with the topic of parameter repre- 
sentation conversion which arises among heterogeneous nodes; that problem receives wide atten- 
tion elsewhere (unlike most of those we are currently focusing on), and since Alpha does not require 
an especially unique solution, we will adapt one when necessary. 


Invocation, not simply message passing, is a fundamental kernel facility of Alpha. Consequent- 
ly, objects may be placed within the kernel address space for performance improvements. Of 
course, if they seek further speedup by directly accessing kernel data structures, that forecloses the 
(sometimes desirable) option of moving them back out of the kernel into client space. 


We think of each inter-node invocation as creating a segment of that distributed thread. Invoca- 
tion masks the effects of thread segmentation with unusually strong semantics for independence and 
transparency of physical distribution [42]. 
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Alpha’s kernel performs implicit binding at the time of each invocation (utilizing a protocol, 
rather than a centralized name server such as the NCS Location Broker [43], for locating the target 
object). The kernel also includes provisions to optionally perform explicit binding; this is for opti- 
mizing performance in relatively static cases (e.g., due to specially located resources), and for other 
purposes such as testing and failure recovery. 


Communication errors are handled by message protocols which may be realized as kernel or cli- 
ent objects. The various motivations for reliable messages being entirely client level functionality 
(e.g., the microkernel arguments and the end-to-end argument [44]) must be balanced against the 
acceptability constraints of the particular real-time system. Alpha’s communication subsystem in- 
corporates an approach to a general framework and mechanisms for implementing communication 
protocols, due to the requirement for problem-specificity imposed by real-time requirements [45]; 
future versions may substitute corresponding concepts and techniques from the x-Kernel [46]. 

Alpha provides orphan detection (presently under the usual assumption of fail-stop nodes) and 
elimination, at any time (even on a distributed thread which is already undergoing orphan elimina- 
tion), and in a decentralized manner [45]. The technique employed requires active tracking of the 
progress of each distributed thread by the Alpha instance on the node where that thread is rooted. 
However, any orphaned activity can be successfully detected and eliminated, without requiring sig- 
nificantly more complex mechanisms such as transactions or distributed clocks [47]. This technique 
also allows dynamic trade-offs of communication bandwidth and processing against orphan detec- 
tion latency. The standard Alpha configuration is for orphan detection and elimination to be kernel 
functionality, although it can alternatively be implemented in client space if desired. 


Invocations may fail for various reasons, such as protection violation, bad parameters, node fail- 
ure, machine exception, time constraint expiration, or transaction abort. The failure semantics of in- 
vocation instances in a real-time distributed system must be application-specific, so Alpha’s kernel 
includes additional mechanisms for defining them; at-most-once is the default. See the subsection 
below on exceptions. 


4.3 Distributed Threads 


An Alpha distributed thread (a-thread) [17] is the locus of control point movement among ob- 
jects via operation invocation, as shown in Figure 2. It is a distributed computation which transpar- 
ently and reliably spans physical nodes, contrary to how conventional threads (conceived as light- 
weight processes) are confined to a single address space in most other recent OS’s such as Mach 
[48] and Chorus [49]; however, Clouds [50] employs a thread model similar to Alpha’s. 
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Figure 2: Alpha’s Distributed Threads (a-Threads) 


An q@-thread carries parameters and other attributes related to the nature, state, and service re- 
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quirements of the computation it represents. An o-thread’s attributes may be modified and accumu- 
lated in a nested fashion as it executes operations within objects (illustrated in Figure 3). Unlike how 
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Figure 3: o-thread Attribute Accumulation 


RPC or message passing are employed in other OS’s, these attributes are utilized by Alpha’s kemel 
and its clients as a basis for performing real-time, system-wide, decentralized resource manage- 
ment. 


a.-threads are the unit of schedulability, and are fully pre-emptable, even those executing within 
the kernel. Thus, when the scheduling subsystem detects that there is a ready «-thread whose exe- 
cution is more likely to increase the accrued benefit than the one currently running, the executing 
a-thread can be pre-empted by the waiting one. The pre-emption costs and expected completion 
time of the lower benefit-accrual o-thread are taken into account when making this decision. In ad- 
dition, Alpha offers scheduling algorithms which explicitly deal with the various kinds of resource 
dependencies and conflicts among a-threads, and if appropriate, they roll forward or roll back a 
lower benefit-accrual a-thread which is blocking a higher one [7]. The fully pre-emptable and mul- 
tithreaded design of Alpha’s kernel facilitates real-time behavior and allows symmetric multipro- 
cessing within the kernel itself as well as within its clients. 


4.4 Exceptions 


Every a-thread is subject to exceptions—an event that interrupts the o-thread’s normal execu- 
tion flow. With respect to an «-thread’s execution, an exception may be synchronous (e.g., a ma- 
chine check) or asynchronous (e.g., a real-time constraint expiration, transaction abort, o-thread 
break). The kernel’s exception handling mechanisms treat synchronous and asynchronous excep- 
tions uniformly. 


Alpha’s kernel provides exception handling mechanisms defined in terms of kernel-provided 
abstractions; these language-independent mechanisms can be used by the OS and language run-time 
systems to construct appropriate exception handling policies, which clients may, in turn, use to es- 
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tablish application-specific exception handlers (which, for example, retry, perform compensatory 
actions, or utilize the results attained prior to occurrence of the exception). The mechanisms permit 
applications to define handlers for the core set of exception types defined by the kernel, and also to 
define their own exception types and handlers for them. 


The mechanism for specifying exception handlers is the exception block, a block-structured 
construct that complements the block-oriented nature of invocations. The BEGIN operation for ex- 
ception blocks opens a scope of execution during which its parameters define the exception han- 
dlers to be used for the specified exception types while the «-thread is executing within that block. 
The END operation closes the inner-most open exception block. Like other o-thread attributes, ex- 
ception blocks may be nested and exception block scoping is dynamic. The exception handling at- 
tributes are protected by the kernel, so that subsequent application errors cannot corrupt them. 


When an exception of a particular type occurs, control of the a-thread is moved to the handler 
specified by the inner-most exception block that defines a handler for exceptions of that type. Be- 
cause Alpha’s kernel is fully pre-emptable, an exception may force an o.-thread out of the kernel, at 
an arbitrary point (even if it is blocked), to perform exception handling. So, in addition to any user- 
defined exception blocks, the kernel treats each operation defined on an object as an implicit excep- 
tion block. The kernel-defined handlers for these implicit blocks perform only the simple clean-up 
operations necessary to ensure that the kernel will retain a minimum degree of internal consistency 
(i.e., it will neither leak resources, nor fail due to inconsistent internal data structures). The exist- 
ence of this implicit block also ensures that exception blocks opened in one object will not be closed 
in another (i.e., exception blocks must nest correctly within an object). 


An o-thread always handles its own exceptions, preserving the correspondence between the o- 
thread and the computation it is performing. Following the occurrence of an exception, the kernel 
adjusts the attributes of the a-thread so that each exception handler is executed with attributes ap- 
propriate for the «-thread exception block at that point—among other things, this ensures that the 
proper scheduling parameters are associated with the exception handling. 


The occurrence of a single exception may require multiple levels of exception handling to be 
performed. An example is a real-time constraint expiration exception, which is not discharged until 
the exception block level at which the real-time constraint was established is reached. Another ex- 
ample is the elimination of an orphan «-thread segment, where the exception is not discharged until 
the segment is eliminated. In such cases, exception handlers are executed in order from inner-most 
to outer-most until the exception is discharged. 


If exception processing spans multiple invocations, all invocation frames of the a-thread except 
the head will be waiting for an invocation to complete. System-level interface libraries can take ad- 
vantage of this fact to simplify application-level exception processing in these cases. 


4.5 Transactions 


Transactions are useful for a wide variety of integrity purposes, including the optional exten- 
sion, when needed, of invocation semantics to zero/one (e.g., [51]). Of particular interest is that Al- 
pha promotes (but is not limited to) a transactional approach to trans-node concurrency control? so 
that collectively o-threads behave “‘correctly,” as defined by the application, and so that distributed 
(both replicated and partitioned) data remains mutually “consistent,” as defined by the application 
[52]. The many advantages of this include permitting remote invocations to pass mutable parame- 
ters by value (which thus constitute shared state), while avoiding the limitations of conventional 


5. In distributed systems, synchronization is generally achieved through maintaining an ordering of 
events, rather than through mutual exclusion as in centralized systems. We do not consider that send- 
ing messages to a centralized synchronization entity is consonant with the objectives of distribution. 
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server-centric concurrency control in network-style distributed systems. Transactions from the da- 
tabase context cannot be simply transplanted into an OS—this is particularly true for real-time sys- 
tems because they are integrated into the physical nature of the application. 


One general problem is that traditional transactions bundle the properties of atomicity, perma- 
nence, and serializability together at one (high) performance price. Instead, Alpha’s kernel provides 
transaction mechanisms for atomicity, permanence, and application-specific concurrency control 
individually; these can be selected and combined at higher (OS and application) layers according to 
a wide range of different transaction policies whose cost is proportional to their power. 


In real-time systems, permanence is not universally desirable: some transactions update data 
that is relevant only to the local node for this incarnation; and in many cases, the physical world 
maintains the true state (as related to the system by the sensor subsystems) that is only cached or 
approximated by the data manipulated by transactions. 


Conventional transactions define correctness as serializability, which limits concurrency and 
thus performance [53]. Alpha’s mechanistic technique encourages the use of application-specific 
information in non-serializable transactions. This allows optimized correctness through customized 
commit and abort handling: transactions can commit and allow other transactions to observe their 
results with no ill effect for an arbitrary period of time; their abort processing can also be deferred 
for an arbitrary period of time (unless there are other mitigating circumstances). Traditional recov- 
ery techniques such as rollback and redo, and those requiring the client applications to be determin- 
istic or idempotent (e.g., stateless) [54][55], are not always germane in real-time contexts. Further- 
more, performance can be improved through cooperation among non-serializable transactions [56]. 


The second major limitation of conventional transactions is that they do not have and use infor- 
mation about application result real-time constraints. They are scheduled according to different cri- 
teria (e.g., serializability) than are the tasks (o-threads in Alpha’s case); they employ locking mech- 
anisms (€.g., time stamps) unrelated to task («-thread) scheduling; and the time required to acquire 
and release resources, as well as the time required to commit and abort transactions, is potentially 
unbounded. To overcome these limitations, Alpha’s transactions are real-time, most importantly 
meaning that they are scheduled according to same application real-time constraints and policies as 
are all other resources. 


4.6 Alpha System Architectures 


A distributed OS could impose or accommodate a variety of possible OS configurations and thus 
system architectures [4]; Alpha is primarily intended for three of these. 


The purest form of a distributed OS is for it to be the only OS in the system—native on all 
nodes—in which case, it must provide local OS functionality as well, and be cost-effective for both 
local (centralized) and distributed applications. The nodes, and their interconnection, must have 
sufficient resources to support both local and distributed computations. It is difficult for such an OS 
to accommodate backward compatibility with extant local OS or application software, but it is the 
cleanest and most ‘coherent approach when there is the freedom to create an entire system from 
scratch (as is often the case in real-time applications, especially distributed ones). 


The second system architecture of interest to us is for the distributed OS to be native on its own 
interconnected hardware nodes, forming a global OS (GOS) subsystem This necessitates that it pro- 
vide full local OS functionality as well, although not necessarily in a manner which is most cost- 
effective for low-level, sampled-data real-time applications. The GOS subsystem nodes physically 
interface with the local nodes and OS’s—which constitute the low-level real-time subsystems—via 
the GOS subsystem interconnect and/or a system level interconnection. This case offers: superior 
performance due to local/global hardware (node and interconnect) concurrency; compatibility with 
heterogeneous and pre-existing local subsystems (OS’s and applications); major logistical benefits 
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from the relative independence of local and global OS and application changes. 

The third alternative system architecture for Alpha is for there to be distributed and local OS’s 
which are separate but co-resident on the local nodal hardware. On uniprocessor nodes, co-residen- 
cy would require something like a virtual machine monitor to create an illusion of two or more pro- 
cessors, which entails overhead (that may be affordable because of the performance of contempo- 
rary microprocessors). On multiprocessor nodes, co-residency can be relatively easy and highly ef- 
fective—Alpha can (and often does) co-exist and interoperate with UNIX on any or all of the 
system’s multiprocessor nodes (as shown in Figure 4), thus making available to Alpha applications 
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Figure 4: Alpha Co-Resident With UNIX On Multiprocessor Nodes 


all the non- (or less) real-time functionality of UNIX (such as GUI’s, ISO protocols, and software 
development facilities) [57]. With either configuration, the internode connection must be able to 
support both distributed and local OS’s, or there must be separate interconnection structures for each 


type. 


5. Multilevel Security in Alpha 


The construction of multilevel secure (B3 and higher) [58], distributed, real-time systems is of 
great interest to a large part of Alpha’s prospective user community, and thus is an area of active 
research within the Alpha project [59]. There are many inherent conflicts between the requirements 
of real-time and B3 security, including (but not limited to): covert timing channels arising from the 
real-time scheduling algorithms; covert storage channels due to resource sharing and contention; 
the potential for malicious denial of service by untrusted applications improperly asserting great ur- 
gency and importance; and predictability of security enforcement behavior. These conflicts are like- 
ly to require appropriately authorized, situation-specific, dynamic trade-offs between various secu- 
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rity and real-time characteristics. 


6. Architectural Lessons Learned From Alpha 


The following synopsizes some of the important lessons we believe that we have learned from our 
experiences with Alpha’s architecture in comparison with that of others, such as Mach 3.0. 


6.1 Kernel Support for Distributed Threads 


It is common to find RPC services implemented as a layer on top of asynchronous message passing 
facilities. This layering usually involves multiple scheduling events, complex RPC stubs for argu- 
ment marshalling, multiple context changes, and the consequent loss of the client’s identity, time- 
constraint, and other attributes. Mach, as well as some other OS’s, attempts to overcome some of 
these deficiencies by providing subsets of the message passing service that are optimized for RPC 
[60]. In the case of Mach, only simple messages are optimized, but messages with capabilities (port 
rights) or out-of-line data do not benefit from the optimizations. These optimizations reduce the 
number of scheduling interactions and system calls necessary to implement RPC, but identity, 
scheduling information (e.g., priority) and other attributes are not propagated. In contrast, when an 
Alpha distributed thread moves from object to object, its time constraints and other properties re- 
main in effect. Alpha’s kernel is fully pre-emptable, and every effort is made to run the most im- 
portant ready thread whether it is executing in client space or kernel space. 


Timely service interruption processing is essential to Alpha’s strategy for scheduling overload 
situations. Alpha’s exception model explicitly takes into account orphans and distributed excep- 
tions. The need for this functionality is not unique to real-time systems; UNIX and POSIX compat- 
ible systems also must support interruptible system calls. Orphan detection and elimination is typ- 
ically not provided by layered RPC facilities. 


These limitations of layered RPC facilities make building a distributed real-time RPC facility 
problematic and inefficient. Recently published work suggests that high performance RPC is best 
obtained with RPC-specific kernel assistance [60][61][62][63]. 


Multi-server operating systems have many of the characteristics of distributed applications even 
if all the servers reside on a single node. The client process communicates with the OS server(s) via 
IPC. In a standard implementation of UNIX, when an application invokes a system service the client 
thread of control moves from the user application context into the operating system. When the re- 
quest for service is completed the thread retums to user space. A variety of attributes follow the 
thread from user space to the kernel including identity, working directory, quotas, etc. The kernel 
uses these attributes to track and manage resource consumption, provide interruptible system calls 
and insure security. The interaction of user applications with standard operating systems is very 
reminiscent of distributed threads. Mimicking the semantics of “legacy” operating systems, UNIX 
in particular, with a collection of servers is complicated by microkernels that do not provide suffi- 
cient support for distributed programming. 


Auditing and authentication forwarding are significant problems for secure distributed systems. 
Changing identity or subjects during a request for service makes it difficult to associate the server 
actions or resources with the client responsible for the request for service. This association is im- 
portant for both authentication and auditing. Distributed threads facilitate this aspect of security by 
preserving the identity of the distributed computation. 
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6.2 Dynamic, Adaptive Thread Management 


Most kernels, such as Mach and Chorus, provide a threads abstraction that associates each thread 
with a single task. By default, Mach thread management is static. If servers are over-subscribed, 
then requests block, regardless of whether there are computation resources available. If the server 
is under-subscribed, then kernel resources such as process control blocks and other kernel data 
structures are reserved but under-utilized. Dynamic or adaptive thread management is the responsi- 
bility the application designer. Experience has shown that application level solutions to thread man- 
agement for distributed systems tend to be complex, inefficient and prone to error. 


Thread management based on global (inter-task) resource usage and requirements is difficult 
and not possible without compromising security. Alpha threads do not prevent applications from 
controlling the number of extant threads, however the default behavior is to create threads dynam- 
ically, on an as-needed basis. The kernel, with its knowledge of available resources, has the primary 
responsibility for balancing the computation demands against the available resources. 


It has been argued that thread management and RPC layers can be constructed in user space that 
provide most of the advantages of distributed threads; this may be true, but the examples that the 
authors are familiar with are not convincing. 


6.3 Protected Capabilities 


Alpha capabilities are kernel protected and have context sensitive names, similar to Mach port 
rights and port names. Other systems, such as Chorus and Amoeba, provide unprotected capabili- 
ties. While the cost of invoking either type of capability seems roughly equal, our experience con- 
firms the assertion that unprotected capabilities are somewhat less expensive to pass as parameters. 
However, unprotected capabilities are insufficient to build high trust systems [64][65]. Though ear- 
ly versions of Alpha associated capabilities with objects (similar to the way Mach associates ports 
and port rights with tasks), we found this awkward and inconvenient. Subsequent versions of Alpha 
permit capabilities to be associated with threads. Thread local capabilities simplify capability man- 
agement. They enable the construction of secure subsystems and can be leveraged in other ways 
when building secure real-time systems [59]. 


6.4 Object Invocation Via Broadcast 


Alpha uses broadcast protocols aggressively to locate and invoke remote objects. Each node main- 
tains a list of objects that are local to the node—the object dictionary. When an object invocation is 
broadcast, each node receives the message and examines its dictionary to determine if the object 
being invoked resides locally. This results in simple object location protocols with a relatively con- 
stant time (a useful property for real-time applications). While the time required to locate the object 
is small, the broadcast processing overhead imposed on nodes can be significant. If the dictionary 
of objects is too large to fit in memory then it must be paged. Paging would add significantly to the 
total overhead and the variance of broadcasting object invocations. 

Other OS’s, and Mach in particular, have demonstrated that if the kernel “owns” capabilities, it 
is possible to track and cache the current location of any capability or object. Though Alpha cur- 
rently broadcasts each remote object invocation, we have done a preliminary investigation into 
caching remote object location information as one means to reduce the number of object invocation 
generated broadcasts. 


6.5 Separation of Policies from Mechanisms 


The separation of policies from mechanisms is more than code words for “layered design.” The de- 
sign of mechanisms and policies is an approach to encapsulation and layering that results in rela- 
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tively simple mechanisms suitable for the implementation of a variety of policies. 


Our experience suggests that the kemel interface is not the only interesting mechanism/policy 
boundary. We have found that the creation of policy modules within the kernel—such as for sched- 
uling, secondary storage, and communications—was of great value. The scheduling subsystem is 
not simply layered; a common set of mechanisms has been used to implement a number of signifi- 
cantly different real-time and non-real-time scheduling policies. The encapsulation of these policies 
facilitated not only their development and maintenance but also their wholesale replacement. 


7. Project History and Status 


Alpha arose as the first systems effort of Jensen’s Archons Project on new paradigms for real-time 
decentralized computer systems, which began in 1979 at Carnegie-Mellon University’s Computer 
Science Department. Design of the Alpha OS itself was started in 1985 and the initial prototype 
(“Release 1”) was operational at CMU in the Fall of 1987. 


Alpha is a native kernel (i.e., on the bare hardware), which necessitates a great deal of effort on 
low level resource management. But much of that work involves fundamental issues in Alpha’s de- 
sign and implementation—the usual research approach of emulating an OS at the application level 
(typically on UNIX) would have introduced excessive real-time distortions due to the vast disparity 
between the programming model and structure of Alpha’s kernel and those of UNIX. Alpha’s first 
hardware base was multiprocessor nodes built from modified Sun Microsystems and other Multibus 
boards; the nodes were interconnected with Ethernet. 


The principle goal of the Archons Project in general and its Alpha component in particular was 
both to create new concepts and techniques for real-time distributed OS’s, and to validate those re- 
sults through industrial as well as academic experimentation. The first step in that validation process 
was to augment our own personal experience with industrial real-time distributed computing sys- 
tems by involving a user corporation early in the development of the initial Alpha prototype. Be- 
cause Archons and Alpha were sponsored primarily by the DOD, and because the leading edge real- 
time computing problems and solutions always arise first in defense applications, we looked to the 
DOD contractor community for our initial industrial user partnership. We selected General Dynam- 
ics’ Ft. Worth Division, exchanging application and OS technology in the highest bandwidth way— 
by exchanging people. Their Cl group successfully wrote and demonstrated a real-time distributed 
air defense application on Alpha in 1987 [23], and their avionics organization intended to base the 
mission management OS of a planned new aircraft on Alpha’s technology. 


Once the proof of concept prototype was operational, we sought to begin transition of Alpha’s 
technology into practice by establishing a relationship with a computer manufacturer. To further fa- 
cilitate that transition, the leadership and then the staff of the Alpha project moved to industry in 
1988. The intent is for Alpha to serve as a technology development vehicle—first for application- 
ea real-time distributed operating systems (e.g., for telecommunications, simulators and train- 
ers, C71, combat systems) where extensive functionality (such as fault tolerance) and high real-time 
performance are of the utmost importance, no off-the-shelf products exist, and no standards are 
foreseeable for a number of years. Subsequently, the technology will be available for migration into 
other OS contexts. A second generation Alpha prototype design and implementation was delivered 
to several government and industry laboratories for experimental use; the first of these was installed 
in June 1990. The current version is initially available on MIPS R3000-based multiprocessor nodes 
interconnected by Ethernet; ports to other hardware are planned. Alpha is non-proprietary. 


Alpha research is ongoing at CMU, and related research and technology development is also 
being conducted cooperatively with several other academic and industrial institutions. The Alpha 
project is also engaged in partnerships with a number of U.S. and European corporations and other 
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organizations to develop experimental Alpha applications in the areas of telecommunications and 
defense systems. 
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Abstract 


This paper is a detailed performance analysis of the BirliX Operating System. BirliX is 
an operating system for distributed, secure, and fault-tolerant applications. Unlike many other 
operating system kernels that support lower-level abstractions like threads and memory segments, 
the BirliX kernel supports abstract data types (adts) as the basic interface paradigm. BirliX 
servers are instances of adts that live in an controlled environment: all BirliX types share type- 
independent properties like a common communication paradigm, or security and fault-tolerance 
mechanisms that are integrated into the kernel. 

This paper discusses the implications of the BirliX kernel architecture and its adt paradigm 
on the kernel performance. Several other implications concerning security and fault tolerance 
are discussed in [KHKL90, KH90, HKLR92, KHK* 91]. 

On top of the BirliX kernel, nine BirliX Types emulate the bsd 4.3 Unix interface. While 
the main interest lies in the performance analysis of the security and fault tolerance mechanisms 
within the kernel, we also included performance evaluation of the Unix emulation in the paper 
to make the system - concerning this conventional domain - comparable to others. 


1 BirliX Kernel Concepts 


This is a short introduction into the concepts of the BirliX kernel. A more detailed summary can 
be found in [HKLR92, KHK*t91]. 


In the last decade, research in distributed operating systems has come up with kernel/server - 
architectures consisting of a small kernel and a server layer. While the kernel provides a framework 
for the integration of servers, the servers on top of it implement high level operating system services. 


Kernel/server architectures have several advantages, such as flexibility, portability and an apt 
paradigm for distribution. Nevertheless, new architectures also raise new questions. For correctness 
validation, portability and maintainability, kernels must be small, so the criteria for what has to be 
in the kernel might be very restrictive. On the other hand, the kernel is the universal framework for 
the integration of all servers ever, and its mechanisms and server paradigm must both be powerful 
(to achieve generality) and restrictive (to achieve a uniform system view). 


The key kernel interface paradigm in the BirliX system is the BirliX Type. The kernel is basically 
a BirliX Type management system with mechanisms for definition and instantiation of types, and 
the communication of instances. BirliX Types share a common set of type-independent attributes 
and functionality inherited from a single system-defined primary type. 

A very natural feature of any type management system is the functional extensibility and adaptation 
to new requirements by simply defining new types. 


Concerning distribution, the BirliX Type paradigm provides the smallest unit of identification and 
communication, the Type Instance. Application programs on BirliX are sets of interacting instances 
distributed among several nodes in a computer network. Instances are identified and located by 
name servers on top of the kernel; name servers map user-level names to system-level names and 
provide valuable locating informations. Instances communicate via calling each others operations. 
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The underlying communication mechanism is a network-transparent rcp that for efficiency, security 
and fault tolerance reasons maintains a client/agent relationship between caller and callee. 

At the application level, a network of BirliX hosts appears as a single large system providing com- 
puting resources without regard to the multiplicity and distribution of the machines which actually 
provide the resources. 


Fault tolerance is based on checkpointing and recovery of Type instances. The Primary Type exports 
type-independent checkpointing and recovery mechanisms that are small and fast, based on copy-on- 
write memory sharing. These mechanisms may be tailored to type-specific needs by each individual 
BirliX Type. 
Based on these mechanisms, server-layer policies like replication, transactions and migration are 
implemented. 


BirliX security is based on the encapsulation of instances, access control lists, subject restrictions, 
and authentic messages. Encapsulation gives access to instances only via well-defined operations. 
Access control lists defend individual instance operations against calling subjects, subject restrictions 
limit the world visible to individual subjects, and authentic messages guarantee unforgeable caller 
ids for checking rights in access control lists. 


1.1 BirliX Types 


In many ways, BirliX Types are similar to Eden Types [ABLN85] or Smalltalk classes. 

BirliX Types have type descriptions that contain a type interface (signature) and methods (code of 
exported operations). 

BirliX Type instances communicate by calling each others operations. There is no other way for 
accessing an instance. 

Each instance has a unique identifier; mapping of high-level user names to unique identifier is done 
by name servers that themselves are Type instances. Unique identifiers are independent of instance 
attributes as type or location. Location information is provided by name servers as hints. The 
establishment of a client/agent communication connection (binding) is done by a type-independent 
TypeM anager within the Primary Type. 

Instances can be active on their own; they may contain threads that run in parallel to each other 
within the same instance. 

Instances are persistent. They continue to live as long as they are referenced, e.g. by a name server 
or a binding from another instance. If neither a binding nor internal activities exist, an instance 
releases processor and main memory resources; a passive representation is created and written to 
permanent storage. Any new binding to a passive instance reactivates the instance. Activation and 
passivation is done by the TypeM anager. 

Instances are not isolated from system crashes, but they provide checkpoint and recover primi- 
tives for creating checkpoints (additional passive representations) and reactivating instances from 
checkpoints. Passive representations can be sent to other locations. Thus, checkpoint and recover 
primitives are also used as the basic primitives for type-independent instance migration. 
Protection of instances is based on access control lists, subject restrictions, and authentic messages. 
Access control lists protect individual instance operations vs. calling subjects, subject restrictions 
limit the world visible to individual subjects, and authentic messages guarantee unforgeable caller 
ids for checking rights in access control lists. 


1.2 Kernel Interface 


Like many systems with kernel/server architecture, the BirliX kernel provides two basic hardware 
abstractions for storage (segments) and processor (threads) resources, and a paradigm for assembling 
low-level resources to higher-level ” objects” (Amoeba [TM81], Chorus [Cho89], Mach 3.0 [Ras86]). 
Unlike many systems with kernel/server architecture, the BirliX kernel paradigm are abstract data 
types with rigorous encapsulation and type-checking rules. 
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BirliX Types 


BirliX Types are implemented by a type-independent general implementation structure called a 
team. A team is a collection of threads sharing an address space, and a collection of segments 
mapped into that address space. A team provides storage and computing resources needed by an 
instance in its active phase. 


When a passive instance becomes active, a team is created using the information in the passive 
representation. When an active instance becomes passive, a new passive representation is written 
to disk, and the team is destroyed. 


Depending on their role within an instance, threads are called agents or natives. Communication 
bindings are maintained in access descriptors. 


Agents 


As result of a communication request, a communication binding is established between the calling 
and the called instance. A communication binding is maintained in an access descriptor within the 
calling instance and an agent within the called instance. The agent authenticates its client, controls 
its access permissions and performs the client’s operations on the instance. 


Access descriptors contain the Uld of the called instance, locating information to rebind to the agent 
after crashes, and an agent address (host and thread id) that is used directly by the underlying 
message passing system. Agent addresses may become invalid due to host crashes or instance 
migration. 


The one-to-one relationship of access descriptors and their agents is fundamental for transparent 
recovery of communication bindings after migration or system crashes. 


Natives 
Natives are internal activities of an instance (e.g. a local garbage collector) that run asynchronously 
to agents and other natives. 


Figure 1 shows two instances with their agents, natives, segments and access descriptors. A single 
binding exists. 


OO 


agents natives 


ass. 
seg. 


access 
segments descriptors 





Figure 1: Teams 
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Segments 


Segments represent all memory-like physical resources. A small number of different segment types 
exist. Ordinary segments provide persistent storage via pages of permanent storage and use main 
memory page frames as cache. Associated segments are ordinary segments that contain the data 
representation of passive instances. To enforce instance autonomy, associated segments are access- 
able only by the Type Manager. Physical segments are allow direct access to physical memory such 
as the frame memory of a high resolution display. 


1.3 Security 


While the inadequacy of the security measures of many environments is agreed upon [Hog88], there 
still is a lack of well understood security policies in a non military environment. To deal with that 
situation BirliX is designed in such a way that integrating new security policies is relatively easy. 


The basic kernel features for supporting BirliX Types are the encapsulation of instances and the 
authenticity of rpcs. For fine-grained access control to instances on a per-operation level, access 
control lists (ACLs) and subject restrictions exist. 


Access control lists 


An access control list defines the access rights of a using instance (subject) to a used instance (object). 


Instances are tagged by a 3-tupel consisting of their unique id, the unique id of their type description 
(the BirliX Type) and the unique id of the human user who created the instance. Whenever an 
instance is created, the new instance inherits its user tag from the creating instance. 


Each ACL entry is a unique id with corresponding access rights; the unique id may identify a (human) 
user, a type or an instance. Access rights can be granted (positive access rights) or excluded explicitly 
(negative access rights). 


If a user is contained in an ACL the entry defines the access rights of all instances having the 
responsible user as part of the tag. If a type is contained in an ACL the entry defines the access 
rights of all instances of the type. If an ACL contains a user or a type, the protection domain may 
become too large. In that case access rights can be excluded explicitly. Access rights are computed 
by building the union of positive access rights and subtracting all negative access rights. 


In the UNIX emulation the access rights of types in ACLs are used to dispose of the setuid mech- 
anism. 


Subject Restrictions 


Even in the presence of well administrated ACLs the protection domain may become too large. If 
a new subject that is considered to be suspect is introduced into a system, it may be impossible, 
to supplement all ACLs with the necessary negative access right. In that case subject restrictions 
can be used. Subject restrictions restrict the access rights of a suspect instance or all instances of a 
suspect type. A subject restriction is a tag together with a list of instances that are visible to the 
tagged instance. 


Both, types and instances can be suspect. If an instance is marked suspect, all instances created by 
the subject inherit the subject restrictions. If a type is marked suspect, all instances of that type 
are restricted by the type’s subject restrictions. 


The primary type implements subject restrictions by suppressing calls to instances that are not 
covered by the list. 
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Message Authenticy 


Since any ACL-based protection policy requires safe knowledge of the callers id, authenticity of 
messages (rpcs) is maintained with respect to to a given access descriptor/agent relationship. To 
build up an access descriptor/agent relationship the subject’s instance identification and its label 
are passed encrypted to the newly created agent. Subsequently each message contains a capability 
securely identifying the sender. The capability is built encrypting a checksum and sequence number 
using a single key encryption scheme. Keys are exchanged between stations using a public key 
encryption scheme. 


1.4 Recovery 


In many newer research systems, recovery-based fault tolerance is supported by providing a transac- 
tion management facility (sometimes called atomic action). The transaction management is either 
part of the kernel [L+87] or implemented on top of the kernel supported by kernel primitives [PW85]. 


Application-specific fault tolerance policies differ in the way the consistency of the whole application 
(a recovery line) is achieved. Transaction oriented recovery policies leave the definition to the 
programmer by allowing him to denote the beginning and the end of the critical region of the 
program. The policy then guarantees the at most once property. Other policies may consider 
arbitrary points of execution, e.g. triggered by a chosen time interval, as a recovery line for all 
participating instances. That especially makes sense in long time transactions where intermediate 
states are kept for performance reasons. Another area of application for that policy is long number 
crunching application in highly parallel systems, where the probability of fault for a single node is 
high and where it cannot be afforded to stop a complete computation for the fault of one node. In 
that case the policy cannot rely on the cooperation of programmers. 


The BirliX kernel provides mechanisms for checkpointing and recovery of Type instances. The 
mechanisms are small and type-independent, based on copy-on-write sharing of memory pages. For 
performance enhancement, the mechanisms may be tailored to type-specific needs by each individual 
BirliX Type. Based on the mechanisms, high-level fault tolerance policies can be implemented on 
the BirliX Type layer. 


In general, the type-independent checkpoint operation creates a passive team representation by 
collecting all relevant state in the associated segment and afterwards checkpointing the segment. 
Checkpointing an associated segment is a kernel primitive using copy-on-write sharing, both for 
main memory pages and mass storage. 


1.5 The Unix Emulation 


On top of the BirliX kernel the Unix bsd4.3 interface is emulated by a set of 9 BirliX Types }. 
Besides these types, additional name server types provide a network-wide name space (implementing 
the Andrew File Server naming scheme) and the integration of Unix Process Types in the common 
name space. Types for user administration provide a network-wide unique mapping of user names 
to system-level unique ids and allow individual users to define their personal authentication method 
together with mandatory authentication tools (e.g. chipcards). 


Unix process types run a native with two coroutines, one executing the user-level program code 
(defined by a Unix a.out format) and one emulating the Unix system calls. A system call by the 
user-code coroutine transfers control to the emulation coroutine that maps a system call to rpcs 
to BirliX Type instances. E.g. a Unix read system call on a file is transformed into a call to the 
involved Unix File Type instance. The fork system call creates a new Unir process type instance 
and initializes it with the contents of the caller’s associated segment (copy-on-write sharing). The 
exec system call replaces the user coroutine. 


lthe Unix Process Type, the Unir File Type, the Uniz Directory Type, the Unix Pipe Type, the Unir Socket Type, 
and the device types Mouse Type, FrameBuffer Type, CharTerminal Type, and BlackHole Type 
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Several advantages from the adt approach are also available via the Unix emulation. As Unix 
processes and files are implemented as BirliX types, both can be checkpointed, recovered and are 
subject to fine-grained security mechanisms. On the other hand, generality has its price. In the 
current BirliX implementation, the very special Unix operation to create a new process (fork) is 
implemented by the same kernel primitives that are used for checkpointing. Forking or checkpointing 
a Unix process takes about 50 milliseconds on a SUN 3/60, which is about twice the time SUN OS 
needs for a fork. 


1.6 Related Work 


BirliX is in several ways related to other operating systems. Abstract data types are also found 
in Eden [ABLN85]. While Eden is implemented on top of the UNIX operating system, BirliX is a 
persistent object management system with a standard operating system interface (4.3BSD UNIX) 
emulated by an application program on top of it. 


Kernel/server architectures are also found in many other operating systems; some examples are 


[TM81, Cho89, Ras86]. 


The overall design of BirliX was influenced by the EUMEL system [Lie87], its recovery primitives 
were influenced by experience with the PROFEMO [NKK8b6] transaction manager. 


Parts of this summary are a taken from [HKLR92]. 


2 Performance Evaluation 


The performance evaluation of the BirliX kernel focusses on operations on BirliX Types and on 
parts of the Unix bsd4.3 emulation. Especially we will focus our analysis on the operations to 
create, activate, checkpoint, and deactivate instances, and on the basic security mechanisms (primary 
operations). For these operations, the major activity points within the kernel will be identified. 


We will identify three sources of influence on the system performance: on is due to the strictly 
object-oriented approach, one to the chosen kernel structure, and the third is due to too simple 
implementations. 

Examples for the performance of the Unix emulation are taken from the emulation of the Unix file 
system and the process management. 


2.1 Environment 


Practical work was done on a Sun 3/60 with 12 MB of main-memory (8 MB for system usage, 4 MB 
for storing measurement results) and a Micropolis SCSI-Harddisksystem. High resolution timing 
up to 1 ps is provided by the AM9513A timer-chip. The Sun-Interface of that chip was developed 
in Berkley by P. Danzig and S. Melvin [DM90]. For data collection, an event-driven monitor has 
been used, which is part of the BirliX kernel. The monitor operates in the event-driven-batch 
mode [Jai91]. Events are described by 4-tupels, consisting of a time stamp (1 p resolution), the 
identification of the executing thread, the identification of the event and an optional parameter. 
Events are generated by injecting monitor calls into the kernel source code. 


To keep interference low, events are written into a reserved main memory area. All high-level 
chaching mechanisms (name caches, caches for open objects) were disabled. 


2.2 Primary Operations 


The efficiency of a BirliX Type strongly depends on its implementation level. The type description 
of Kernel Level Types are part of the kernel code; all instances of kernel types share a common 
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address space. Communication and instanciation of kernel types is cheap, but a high level of trust 
in the implementation is needed. Typical examples for kernel-level types are file servers or standard 
name servers. 


User Level Types have user-defined type descriptions that are dynamically created and that are 
maintained in type-description objects. Instances of user level types usually are protected by a 
separate address spaces. A typical example of a user level type from our Unix is any Unix program: 
an executing Unix program is emulated by a BirliX instance running in e separate (user level) address 
space. 


Instance Activation 


When a passive instance becomes active, a team is created using the information in the passive 
representation. When an active instance becomes passive, a new passive representation is written 
to disk, and the team is destroyed. 


Figure 2 shows in detail the operations within the kernel for the activation of user level type instances. 


Primary-Type Agent 


create agent open instance 
Lseeecemeeed | create instance ‘ 3 
instance closed instance open 


pass control to user-coroutine 
user-defined initialization 
wait for message 








open ass. seg. 





Figure 2: Instance-Activation 


Activation of kernel level type instances is more simple. The loading of the type description and the 
creation and initialization of the user address space is obsolete, because the type-description is part 
of the kernel code and instances of kernel level types use the kernel address space as their workspace. 
The sharing of the kernel address space makes communication between kernel types much faster, 
because procedure calls instead of rpcs are used. 
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Table 1 shows the detailed measurements of a kernel level type activation. To avoid the influence 
of type-dependent code an empty kernel level type was used that consisted only of the inherited 
primary operations. 


310 1518 1792 


Table 1: Activation Time of Kernel Level Types (in p-seconds) 





The table shows that about 15-20% of the total time is needed for the allocation of the team’s 
administration data structures (”descriptors”). A finer grain of evalution showed that these costs 
are caused by the generic implementation of hash tables which use a finer grain of synchronization 
than needed here. Another 11.9% of the activation time is spent in other table operations. 


The second outstanding value is the time for creating a (Hoare-like) monitor (”I State — Monitor”) 
that synchronizes concurrent instance activities during checkpoint operations. A finer grain of 
evaluation showed that about 18% of the total activation time is spent in monitor operations. 
No experience has yet been gained whether semaphores are here the better-suited synchronization 
primitive. 

The main part of the total time is used to create resp. open the associated segment of the instance. 
A finer grain of memory management evaluation has shown that again the generic hash table im- 
plementation is responsible for these costs. 


In Table 2 the measurements for the activation of user level instances are shown (the table abstracts 
from a few low-level operations). In contrast to kernel level instances, agents are threads in stead of 
simple descriptors, type-descriptions are loaded on demand, and a user address spaces is created and 
initialized. The time for loading of the type-description and the initalization of the address space is 
by far the major part of the total activation time. As a consequence, the total time of 128 ms for 
creating a user level instance is about 30 times the time needed for a kernel level type. Nevertheless, 
the Clouds system [DAMt*88] needs 93 ms for the first invocation of a type specific operation (on 
the same hardware). BirliX and Clouds have different object models and can’t be compared directly, 
but it seems to be worth noting that the order of magnitude is the same. 


Considering these results, two small and simple optimizations reduce the activation time by 31 ms: 


First, duplicating the type descriptor is implemented via sharing by copy-on-write. In general, type 
descriptions never are modified, and a simple sharing of the write-protected type description is 
sufficient, reducing the costs by 11 ms. 


Second, the table shows that the most expensive part of a user level instance activation is the 
initialization of the user address space. Here, the handling of 10 allocation pagefaults needs about 
43 ms (an allocation pagefault provides a new, zero-filled, 8k page). An insular tuning of the page 
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Table 2: Activation Time of User Level Types (times in p-seconds) 


fault handling mechanism within the memory management system reduced the time for handling an 
allocation pagefaults from 4.3 ms to 2.3 ms. 


Security Mechanisms 


Calling an operation of an instance includes inspecting the instance’s access control list (see chapter 
1.3) to check whether the client has the necessary right. As the size of an access control list may be 
very large, agents maintain a temporary cache containing a client-specific acl excerpt. The cache is 
created during the establishment of a communication binding, i.e. when the agent is created. 


The time to create the cache is about 650 ys, which is about 20% of the total time to create a kernel 
level instance and 14% to open a closed kernel level instance with an acl having 12 entries. 


The time needed for cache creating grows linear with the number of actual acl entries, which makes 
the kernel security mechanisms expensive when acls become big. One consequence is that we are 
now adopting a more basic kernel security mechanism that just glues a security policy to an instance. 


Checkpointing And Recovering 


The kernel supports basic mechanisms to checkpoint an instance and fall back to a checkpoint. Both 
mechanisms are small and type-independent, based on copy-on-write sharing of memory pages (see 
chapter 1.4). For performance enhancement, the mechanisms may be tailored to type-specific needs 
by each individual BirliX Type. Without type-specific adaptation, the checkpoint and recover - 
mechanisms are an overkill, as they — as the are type-independent — do too much work: the kernel 


mechanisms completely suspend an instance before creating a checkpoint and throw away everything 
before falling back to it. 


The time needed to create and recover a checkpoint of a user instance is shown in table 3; 


Additionally, for the type-independent kernel mechanisms to work there is a fix amount of overhead 
glued to every instance operation caused by state checks that amounts to 81 us. Again, only those 
instances should be punished that actually use the checkpoint/recover mechanisms. A similar gluing 
mechanism as discussed for the security mechanisms would eliminate these costs. 


i a i ee a 
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[Operation | time im ma 
Create Checkpoint 71-86 
Recover Checkpoint 


Table 3: Faulttolerance-Operations of User-ADTs. 





Instance Closing 


Table 4 show the costs creating a passive representation. Due to the synchronous releasing of 
resources, deleting an instance costs as much as creating a passive representation. 
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Table 4: Closing a Communication Binding (in y-seconds) 








The open/close Paradigm 


As a general scheme, operations on instances can be called after some client establishes a binding to 
an agent within the accessed instance. This scheme is based on the (classical) assumption that ¢f an 
instance is accessed at all, it is almost always accessed more than once by that client (e.g. a compiler 
opens the source code file, reads the file via several read operations, and finally closes it). Assuming 
that usage pattern, the open-operation can be used to collect and cache several connection-oriented 
information for routing, communication fault detection, etc. 


In object-oriented systems this usage pattern becomes less frequent; in many cases objects are 
accessed only once (getting a file from a file server, delivering a mail to the mailer, a file to a spooler, 
or making an entry in a calendar). Even in non-object-oriented systems like Unix, a single access to 
a directory (looking up an entry) is a frequent operation. 


As a consequence, operations on instances must be supported by a more light-weight mechanism 
that can be adapted to the specific needs of a client. If needs be, a client then may glue additional 
functionality (like communication fault-detecting mechanisms) to the basic instance communication 
mechanism. 


As an example for the overhead caused by the current open/some operation/close - scheme table 5 
shows the needed operations to create a Unix-File in the current directory. 


As the table shows the actual directory must be opened to insert the new file. After the file-instance 
is created, the instance of the directory must open the file to increment the reference counter and 
then close the file. At the end the directory-instance is closed again. We see that the time to incre- 
ment the reference counter of the file is absolutely dominated by the open/close bracket. 

If a file is created by a longer pathname than every directory given in the path must be opened 
and closed to look for the next one. Table 6 shows how the open-close paradigm effects the time to 
open/read 8k/close a file in the actual directory and in the directory a/b/c in BirliX and in other 
systems. 

To reduce the costs of activating passive representations BirliX uses an Instance-Cache that phys- 
ically keeps instances open when they are logically closed. The Instance-Cache only has effects on 
instances that were opened before they are opened again, so that this cache is no general solution 
for reducing the effects of the open-close paradigm. 


st 
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Table 6: Effects of the Open-Close Scheme (times in ms) 


2.3. The Unix Emulation 


As examples for the performance of the Unix emulation on top of the BirliX kernel, some results 
from the emulated file system and the process management a given. Again, all caches (name caches, 
instance cache) were disabled. 


File System Performance 


For evaluating the overall file system performance we used the modified Andrew File System Bench- 
mark [Ous90] which was originally developed by M. Satyanarayanan [HKM+88] and was later mod- 
ified by J. Ousterhout. The benchmark stresses directory and file creation, file copy, file search and 
compilation activity. A detailed description can be found in [HKMt+88, Ous90]. Table 7 shows the 
results of the benchmark for several systems running on Sun 3/60. The values for the MACH X.X 
systems are taken from [GDFR9Q]. 
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Table 7: Modified Andrew File System Benchmark. (time in seconds) 


> 






As we see BirliX is about 40-60% slower as the other systems as far as file copy, file stats and file 
read is concerned. The reason for that can be found in the open/close paradigm discussion. The 
benchmark uses some Unix tools as cp, find, grep and wc. Most of the additional time compared 
to other systems was caused by pathname transformation when travelling through the directories, 
which, for each directory on the path, included one open/lookup/close sequence. 
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Process Management Performance 


For evaluating the costs of process management in BirliX we analyse especially the fork and exit 
system calls. Table 8 shows the values for the fork/exit pair. The fork system call creates a new 
Unix process type instance and initializes it with the contents of the caller’s associated segment 
(copy-on-write sharing). The exec system call replaces the user coroutine. The table shows that the 
pure fork is slightly slower than the fork/exit of MACH 3.0. The developers of MACH 3.0 stated 
that the fork is responsible for the time of 48 ms and the time for exit is uninteresting. In BirliX the 
exit system call takes about 30 ms for a minimal process size, which is caused by the synchronous 
deallocation of the team resources. The use of garbage collection methods seems to be the better 
way to release resources. 






[System | System calls (father) | Time im ms 


Table 8: Costs for fork and ezit. 









In BirliX the duplications of the segments of the process team are responsible for the overall time for 
a fork. To keep administration of such short-living segments low, we now use a delayed-allocation 
mechanism for secondary storage. Table 9 shows the improvements of delayed allocation concerning 
the fork system call are about 60%. 
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Table 9: Process-Management Costs (in ms). 


3 Lessons Learned 


This paper described a straight-forward implementation of an object oriented operating system, 
i.e. an operating system that provides other services on top of a persistent object system. That 
implementation — and especially an emulation of a Unix interface on top of it — has been thoroughly 
analysed for its performance and compared to a vanilla implementation of Unix and to current micro 
kernels. 


Although the performance of a local Unix emulation on top of BirliX (sort of worst case scenario) is 
lower than a monolithic and micro kernel implementations, the approach taken turned out to be a 
positive experience. The analysis showed that the weaker performance can be attributed to a large 
extend to poor coding and structuring decisions (class 2 and class 3 weaknesses), that originated in 
assumptions not valid any more in systems build along the object oriented programming paradigm. 
Significant performance improvements have been achieved by only small and insular optimizations. 
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The remaining conceptual problem is to deal properly with the open/close semantics of the object 
oriented kernel interface. 


A significant restructuring effort, based on these results and on kernel structuring experiences as 
described in L3 [Lie92], shall be undertaken and and is expected to deliver significantly increased 
performance. 


4 Status 


BirliX is a running system. Release 91.1 of 30. June 1991 is running on SUN 3 workstations and has 
been distributed to several German universities. A port to a 386-based system was done in 1990 by 
Technical University of Darmstadt, ports to Sparc- and MIPS-based machines are currently done at 
other university sites. Release 92.1 is scheduled for May 1992. 


On top of the bsd4.3 Unix emulation, most standard UNIX utilities are available, including a rich 
set of public domain software from GNU, XWindows and Motif. 


The kernel and the Unix emulation are free of any Unix licence. Most standard Unix utilities are 
public domain software from GNU. 


Papers dealing in more detail with persistence, security and BirliX Types are [KHKL90, KH90, 
LHK89]. 
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Abstract 


To support multimedia applications that have realtime constrains, we have extended the 
Mach 2.5 and Mach 3.0 operating systems. Our extensions consist of asynchronous event 
notification, preemptive deadline-driven scheduling, user-mode device drivers, and a tem- 
poral paging system(TPS). Preemptive deadline-driven scheduling preempts asynchronous 
event notification for continuous media that requires each event handler to execute as soon 
as possible and schedules other event handlers to meet their time constraints as well. In 
comparison to the version of Mach 2.5, the micro-kernel version reduced unexpected delays 
in the kernel when other tasks execute expensive system calls. However, the micro-kernel 
was not a perfect solution to reduce all the unexpected delays in the kernel; operations on 
I/O devices are still done in kernel mode and sometimes delay unexpectedly. This paper 
introduces our extensions, and, focusing on realtime issues, points out the merits achieved 
by moving from the “fat kernel” to the micro-kernel environment, remaining problems, and 
solutions to them. 


1 Introduction 


In the current distributed computing systems, it is difficult to integrate multimedia appli- 
cations with various media, including continuous media, in a general purpose environment. 
The motivation behind our multimedia extensions came from involvement with an attempt 
to develop multimedia applications on a traditional UNIX environment. One of the se- 
rious problems with the developing attempt was to implement event handlers with time 
constraints. For example, an interactive music system requires a MIDI(musical instrument 
digital interface) handler to output MIDI commands at specific intervals; if the handler 
outputs delayed commands for a note or misses them, the music stumbles. The user-level 
handler computes the commands dynamically. Hence we need a periodic event notification 
facility to implement such an application. Because of deficiencies in the traditional UNIX 
signal mechanism, we should use asynchronous event notification for this purpose. The 
proposed priority scheduling [6], however, lacks predictability, and the system designers 
must map a set of specified realtime constraints into a priority order in such a manner that 
all event handlers will meet their deadlines [12]. Another problem was related to realtime 
access to virtual memory in multimedia applications that have huge data segments, such 
as images. Since page fault handling causes unpredictable delays, specific regions of the 
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address space need to be wired to physical memory pages. It is, however, impractical to 
“pin-down” such huge data segments. 

The extensions we present, called Multimedia/Realtime Extensions, solve these prob- 
lems. The goal of our extensions is to support multimedia applications in a traditional 
UNIX environment, where other processes might run simultaneously, and to provide a flexi- 
ble environment to build such applications. Preemptive deadline-driven scheduling preempts 
asynchronous event notification for continuous media which requires each event handler to 
execute as soon as possible, and schedules other event handlers to meet their time con- 
straints as well. TPS manages physical memory pages in the two-dimensional address and 
time space; a same physical memory page can be shared by multiple pages, if they are not 
used simultaneously. 

We implemented our extensions on both Mach 2.5 and Mach 3.0. The reason why we 
extended both is historical, and comparing the experiences gives lessons on the micro-kernel 
when implementing soft realtime systems. 


2 Multimedia/Realtime Extensions 


Multimedia applications are implemented using integrated and coordinated processing by 
multimedia handlers. System designers and multimedia developers assume that a multime- 
dia application will require the operating system to support event notification (interrupts 
that are generated by the multimedia devices). In addition, they assume that processes will 
require the event handlers to perform asynchronous operations in parallel and in a realtime 
manner, if necessary. 

In our extensions, specific user-level functions(event notification functions), in the multi- 
media handlers are invoked upon notification of an occurrence of certain events. Occurrences 
constituting an event are: asynchronous I/O completion, timer expiration, user-defined 
events, and interrupts from hardware devices. Event notification functions are similar to 
the UNIX signal functions, but each of them is implemented as a thread to meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


e Realtime asynchronous event notification, 
e Parallel execution of handlers, 


e Realtime scheduling of handlers according to their time constraints and qualitative 
requirements 


Realtime threads are identical to ordinary ones, except that they are scheduled to meet 
their realtime constraints. 

These constraints are determined by the media type as well as the devices. We divided 
multimedia devices into two types, deadline-driven and event-driven, according to their 
realtime constraints. A deadline-driven device requires both its operations and the arrival 
of data to meet a deadline. If operations to the device, including the transference of data, are 
completed before a deadline, the media never deteriorates. A typical deadline-driven device 
is a graphic display. An event-driven device requires its operations to execute immediately 
after the occurrence of the event. The device may have a deadline as well. The media may 
deteriorate as the response time increases. A typical event-driven device is a MIDI device. 
Any multimedia hardware device whose status is unknown, except for the time elapsed since 
it started, is considered as an event-driven device. 
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In a single processor operating system kernel, dynamic realtime scheduling, such as 
deadline-driven scheduling, provides high processor utilization and versatility [7, 8]. It is, 
however, difficult for a user task to find an appropriate deadline so that the thread is sched- 
uled as soon as possible and meets the deadline. Preemptive deadline-driven scheduling 
in our extensions is an improved deadline-driven scheduling algorithm especially for mul- 
timedia/realtime areas. One of its characteristics is that it can preempt a thread for an 
event-driven device, while scheduling the other threads for deadline-driven devices to meet 
their realtime constraints. Such a preemption may lower the capacity of deadline-driven 
scheduling, but the effect will not be serious under the assumption that ordinary event- 
driven devices, such as a MIDI device, have very small or no buffers, and the handlers can 
be completed within a relatively short period. 

Each realtime thread Th; is characterized by the following parameters in the kernel: 


e start time S; 
e deadline D; by which Th; must be completed 
e estimated worst case execution time C; 


thread-type flag F; to indicate whether Th; is standard or pressing 


e weight W; which determines the relative importance of Th; among all the threads. 


These parameters are given from information that application programs provide by event 
definition and event option definition structures. The event definition structure is given 
in Figure 1. The evt_handler element is a pointer to an event notification function. The 


void (*evt_handler)(); 
void *evt_value; 
evt_class_t  evt_class; 
evtset_t evt_classmask; 
evtopt_t *evt_option; 


Figure 1: Event definition structure 


evt_value element is an application-dependent value to be passed to the application at time 
of event notification. The evt_class specifies the event class for the event. The evt_classmask 
specifies the set of event classes blocked if and when the event notification function executes. 

The evt_option specifies the realtime constraints for the event notification function. The 
definition of the event option definition structure is given in Figure 2. 


timespec_t  evt_dtime; 
timespec_t  evt_etime; 
int evt_weight; 
evt_type_t  evt_type; 


Figure 2: Event option definition structure 
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The evt_dtime specifies the time interval between an occurrence of the event and the 
deadline. The evt_etime is an estimate of the worst case execution time. The flag evt_type 
specifies the event type. Cj, F; and W; are given by this structure. D,; is calculated by 
adding evt_dtime to the time that the event occurs. 

The implementation of asynchronous event notification of an interrupt is similar that 
of user-level device management on Mach 3.0. When an interrupt occurs, a small interrupt 
routine does the minimum set of operations on the device in the kernel-mode so that user- 
level operations can follow them. When returning from the small interrupt, the kernel 
invokes the preemptive deadline-scheduling by posting the AST(asynchronous system trap). 


3 Comparison 


In our extensions, asynchronous notifications to event asynchronous notification functions 
must be done in a realtime manner without interference from other ordinary non-realtime 
tasks. Such interference, which could unexpected delays in the kernel, is mainly made 
by the system calls and interrupt handlers that serve the tasks. Since event notification 
functions run in user-mode, they need to wait for the completion of the kernel-mode services 
that a specific event interrupts. Mach 3.0 has an advantage over Mach 2.5 when bounding 
the amount of time spent within kernel interrupt handlers to the negligible range. This is 
because user-level device management available on Mach 3.0 reduces the amount of code 
that runs in kernel-mode [4]. In addition, the UNIX services themselves are preemptive in 
the Mach 3.0 environment. 

This section examines improvements achieved in the new environment, comparing the 
event dispatch latencies on the two kinds of Mach operating systems. An event dispatch 
latency is the time interval between the occurrence of an event and the execution of the 
first instruction of the event notification function in response to the event. The first version 
of Multimedia/Realtime Extensions was implemented on Mach 2.5. Because the Mach 
2.5 kernel is not preempted to run another thread while executing code for a system call, 
asynchronous event notification was sometimes unexpectedly delayed [9]. To solve this 
problem, we moved to the Mach 3.0 environment. 

The measurements were taken in a user-level MIDI handler, which ran in parallel with 
tasks that could interfere with it by continuously executing the following primitive opera- 
tions: 


e Spin loop — spins in a loop. This can not interfere with the MIDI handler, but gives 
the minimum event dispatch latency. 


e VM operation and trap — allocates a region of user address space, modifies it and 
deallocates it. Access to the newly allocated memory causes a trap. 


e Read/write — reads and writes a large file, to give the same effects of the interrupt 
handling for disks. 


Fork operation — creates a new task by fork(), which is one of the most expensive 
system calls in a traditional UNIX. 


Ethernet handling — receives Ethernet packets, to give the effects of the interrupt 
handling for Ethernet. One packet(1KB size) was sent to the machine every 20ms. 
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The event notification function in the MIDI handler is invoked upon the timer expiration, 
that occurs every 120ms in these experiments. The system activities, number of traps, SCSI 
interrupts, and Ethernet interrupts were also observed. Each measurement was taken more 
than 1,000 times on an FM TOWNS, a personal computer with an i386 processor (about 2 
MIPS) and 8 megabytes of memory. Table 1 and the figures attached in the appendix show 
measurements for 1,000 event notifications. 


3.1 Benchmark Results 


Our measurements, presented in Table 1, show that most of event dispatch latencies were 
reduced in the new environment. This is because the UNIX services themselves are pre- 
emptive in the Mach 3.0 environment, and because the micro-kernel does not hold interrupt 
locks for long periods of time. 


Table 1: Event dispatch latencies in a MIDI handler and interrupts 


(ene Min Max Avg] trap SCSI Ethernet 


Time(ps) Number 
| Mach 2.5 


spin loop 11800 888 
VM and trap 11798 1750 | 41525 

read/write 14650 785 
fork 12940 907 | 23180 

Ethernet handling 11802 745 





spin loop 4192 923 19 
VM and trap 4998 1321 | 58118 69 
read/write 10520 1432} 8146 10661 
fork 2962 940 28 75 
Ethernet handling 6838 3334 26 39 





The measurements also show that asynchronous event notifications were still delayed 
unexpectedly, especially when other tasks were executing I/O operations. To investigate 
these delays, we checked out the system activities when maximum delays were made. We 
found out the following problems: 


e The timer expiration interrupt nests in the disk(SCSI) interrupt. The next realtime 
thread cannot run until the disk interrupt handler completes, which occurs asyn- 
chronously and could cause unpredictable delays. Since the time for holding the disk 
interrupt lock on Mach 3.0 is comparable to that on Mach 2.5, almost no improvement 
of performance is achieved for this case. 


Interrupts could occur even after the kernel posts the AST to force the preemptive 
deadline-driven scheduling, because the duration when all the interrupts are blocked 
should be as short as possible; commands to a certain device consist of such a sequence 
of operations that their intervals should be short enough to be acknowledged by the 
device as a command. 
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We are optimistic about the second problem, because the overall number of interrupts or 
the constraint on their intervals are could be reduced or eliminated, if we use more intelligent 
device controllers. Actually the old-fashioned controller employed in the machine on which 
we took these measurements, requires four interrupts for a SCSI command, but recent 
advanced SCSI controllers need only one interrupt. Our temporal solution to this problem 
is to delay the interrupt handling of the first phase, if the kernel is going to notify any 
occurrence of events. 


3.2 Observations and Implementation Issues 


We did not modify the UNIX server for our extensions. Because of this, management of 
realtime threads on Mach 3.0 is more complex than on Mach 2.5 when notification functions 
execute UNIX system calls. The kernel needs to propagate the realtime constraints to 
the UNIX server, so that specific threads of the UNIX server also meet the constraints. 
Since Mach IPC massaging has no out-of-band message and the messages are queued, it is 
impossible for the kernel to make only emergency threads run asynchronously in the UNIX 
server. In a multiple-server environment, this problem would be more serious; problems 
like priority inversion could occur. This issue is, however, not limited to Mach 3.0, but 
also occurs in Mach 2.5, when applications are coordinated with realtime and non-realtime 
threads. In this implementation, realtime threads and device handling threads, especially 
for Ethernet may have the same priority to avoid a deadlock. This results in causing 
unexpected delays. Figure 8 shows the problem caused by this implementation. 

The number of AST for invocation to the preemptive deadline-scheduling was reduced 
due to the improvement of the context switching code(continuation code) in Mach 3.0(See 
“spin loop” and “fork” in Table 1). In spite of this improvement, the number of traps 
increased on Mach 3.0. This is because the UNIX server communicates with the kernel by 
Mach IPC, which could cause VM faults when transferring data. This could decrease the 
performance of other kernel activities, but at the same time provides more opportunities 
for the kernel to switch to a realtime thread. 


4 Temporal Paging System 


Advances in memory chips, processors, storage capacity, and data compression mean that 
multimedia applications that handle huge data segments will appear. To support continuous 
media in such environments, realtime access to virtual memory would be a serious problem. 
Because page fault handling causes unpredictable delays, specific regions of the address 
space need to be wired to physical memory pages. Mach 3.0 provide vm_wire() for this 
purpose; it wires down an address range in the task’s map. Since it is, however, impractical 
to wire down such huge data segments, the availability is limited. 

In addition, to meet realtime constraints, multimedia applications currently need to 
be implemented by exploiting knowledge of the hardware devices and the storage system; 
application programmers take a responsibility for the technology-mapping. As those devices 
progress, such applications need to modified to follow the advances. 

Temporal Paging System(TPS) is designed to provide a technology-independent virtual 
memory access, including storage accesses to multimedia applications that have huge data 
segments and need realtime access to them. This feature was added to our extensions in 
the Mach 3.0 version, and is still in the experimental stage. The following subsection gives 
the abstractions in the temporal paging system. 
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4.1 Temporal and Attribute 


“Temporal” is defined as special and volatile memory that exists only within a specific 
time duration T < t < T+ Q. If ordinary memory is a one-dimensional array memory|[a] 
(a = 0,1,2,...), then temporal memory occupies two-dimensional (address and time) space 
temporalla,t] (T <t <T+Q). The contents of memory overlapped by temporal memory 
can change temporally while the temporal memory is valid. After the duration, the original 
memory contents recover. 

A region of temporal memory has an attribute, which has information on the initial 
value, the status after the valid duration, and which time the temporal memory is based 
on: 


e Temporal memory has an initial value, temporal{a,T]. The initial value can be de- 
termined in advance, and the pointer to the source(memory and a specific device) 
is kept in the attribute. Because of this characteristic, temporal memory enables an 
application to update a specific region of memory at time intervals with no realtime 
operations on memory. Animated graphics is one example. The application only 
needs to determine temporal[a,T + nQ](a € A,n = 0,1,2,...). A is the region of 
frame memory that includes the animated graphics. The status of the temporal after 
the valid duration depends on its attribute. 


e Temporal memory after the valid duration becomes either memory or is removed from 
the address space, depending the attribute. In a virtual memory system, temporal 
memory is valid and identical to ordinary memory only within a specific time duration; 
before the duration, access to temporal memory causes an address error. 


Applications keep a system time and local time. The attribute indicates the time 
standard the temporal memory is based on. 


Use of the complex number notation temporal[z](z = a+ it) gives the same interface 
to temporal memory as to memory (i is the imaginary number). For example, temporal_t 
*malloc(unsigned zsize) allocates a region of temporal memory and returns a pointer to it. 
See Figure 3. 


4.2 Temporal Paging System 


We combine temporal memory with a traditional paging system; we define “temporal page” 
as temporal(a,t] (M <a< M+P,T <t<T+Q). TPS manages physical memory 
pages in the two-dimensional address and time space; a same physical memory page can be 
shared by multiple temporal pages, if they are not used simultaneously. Thus, the temporal 
paging system provides a more efficient management of physical memory pages and supports 
realtime access to virtual memory as well. 

Discardable pages [13] can be implemented using temporal pages. Working memory 
used as a garbage collector does not need to be saved and restored by a pager if the work 
is completed. If the time needed for the work is predictable, the working memory should 
be allocated as temporal pages. The region will be automatically removed from the virtual 
address space after the work. 

TPS provides an uniform interface for realtime access to virtual memory mapped to a 
specific device. Latencies for storage access vary with devices. To use physical memory 
efficiently, knowledge must be exploited not only of what data is needed but when it will 
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ssazppy 


temporal_t malloc(zsize) 








Time 


Figure 3: Temporal memory allocation using malloc() 


be needed [11]. TPS provides knowledge of what and when the kernel should preload and 
swap out the data. The application programmers do not need to exploit knowledge of the 


hardware devices and the storage system. 
The following primitives are partial interface to virtual temporal pages: 


e temporal_allocate() — allocates a region of temporal pages 
e temporal_deallocate() — deallocates a region of temporal pages 


e temporal_init_map() — gives the initial value. The source is either memory or a 
specific device. 


e temporal_getstat() — gets the attribute. 


e temporal_setstat() — sets the attribute. 


5 Conclusions and Lessons 


To support multimedia applications that have realtime constrains, we have extended the 
Mach 2.5 and Mach 3.0 systems. Comparing the two implementation gave us lessons on the 
micro-kernel when implementing soft realtime systems. The main lessons are: 


e Mach 3.0 has an advantage over Mach 2.5 when building realtime systems. Mach 2.5 
needs more effort to reduce unexpected delays in the kernel. 


e It is difficult, even for the Mach 3.0 kernel to respond in a realtime manner, when 
frequently executing I/O operations on devices, especially SCSI disks. This prob- 
lem might be specific to the machine on which we took the measurements. A more 
intelligent SCSI controller could solve this problem. In addition, user-level device 
management is helpful when improving the device drivers. 


e It is more complex to implement realtime systems in multiple-server environments. 
This issue is, however, not limited to Mach 3.0, but also occurs in Mach 2.5, when 
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applications are coordinated with realtime and non-realtime threads. We need to 
build realtime servers, otherwise system calls in realtime threads might be limited. 


e To support multimedia applications that have huge data segments and realtime access 
to them, knowledge of what data is and when it will be needed must be exploited. 
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Figure 4: Event dispatch latencies when the “Spin loop” task is running 
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VM and Trap (Mach 2.5) 
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Figure 5: Event dispatch latencies when the “VM operation and trap” task is running 
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Read/Write (Mach 2.5) 
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Figure 6: Event dispatch latencies when the “ Read/write” task is running” 
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Figure 7: Event dispatch latencies when the “Fork operation” task is running” 
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Ethernet Handling (Mach 2.5) 
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Figure 8: Event dispatch latencies when the “Ethernet handling” is running 
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1 Introduction 


Synthesis is an experimental operating system kernel that combines several new techniques 
to provide very high performance without sacrificing the expressive power or security of the 
system. The main ideas have been described in our other papers [2, 3, 4, 6, 7], including: 


e Run-time code synthesis [7] — a systematic way of creating executable machine code 
at runtime to optimize frequently-used kernel routines for specific situations, greatly 
reducing the execution time for these calls. 


e Fine-grain scheduling [3] — a process-scheduling technique based on the idea of 
feedback that performs frequent scheduling actions and policy adjustments (at sub- 
millisecond intervals) resulting in an adaptive, self-tuning system that can support 
processing of real-time data streams. 


e Lock-free optimistic synchronization [4] to further reduce overhead and increase con- 
currency within the multi-threaded Synthesis kernel. 


These ideas are tied together using a strongly modular “building-block” approach [6] in 
kernel design. This modularity facilitates a graceful extension of kernel services and addi- 
tional support of hardware devices without accumulating undesirable overhead. The result 
is a significant performance improvement over traditional operating system implementations 
in addition to providing services. 

Like many substantial software systems, Synthesis has been rewritten several times. 
Most recently, the kernel has been ported to a Sony NeWS workstation. At the same 
time, new functionality was added and its structure improved. This paper reports on the 
experience of porting and re-implementing the Synthesis kernel. In addition, we also discuss 
some issues in the impact of multiprocessor management and virtual memory management 
on the new Synthesis kernel. 


2 The Environment 


2.1 Hardware Base 


At the time of this writing, Synthesis runs on two machines: the Sony NeWS 1860 worksta- 
tion and a home-brew experimental computer, called the Quamachine. The Quamachine is 


'This work was partially supported by National Science Foundation, IBM Corp., AT&T Foundation, 
Digital Equipment Corp., SUN Microsystems, and Sony Computer Science Lab. 
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a 68030-based single-board computer system designed to aid systems research and measure- 
ment. Measurement facilities include an instruction counter, a memory reference counter, 
hardware program tracing, and an interval timer with 20-nanosecond resolution. Other 
features of the Quamachine include 256 kilobytes of no-wait-state ROM that holds the en- 
tire Synthesis kernel, monitor, and runtime libraries; 24 megabytes of no-wait-state main 
memory; and audio I/O devices: stereo 16-bit analog output, stereo 16-bit analog input, 
and a compact disc (CD) player digital interface. 

The Sony NeWS 1860 is a workstation with two 68030 processors. It is a commercially 
available machine, making Synthesis potentially accessible to other interested researchers. 
While two is not a large number, the Sony workstation demonstrates the Synthesis support 
for multiprocessing. While its architecture is not symmetric — one processor is the main 
processor and the other is the I/O processor — Synthesis treats it as if it were a symmetric 
multiprocessor, scheduling tasks on either processor without preference, except those that 
require I/O access that is accessible only from the I/O processor. 

The Quamachine version of the Synthesis kernel was developed incrementally over sever- 
al years. As the Synthesis ideas matured, we decided to reimplement the kernel on the Sony 
workstation in a systematic effort to clean up the artifacts of an incremental development. 


2.2 The Macro Assembler 


Synthesis is written in the 68030 assembly language with our own macro facility. Despite 
its obvious flaws — the lack of portability and the difficulty of writing complex programs in 
it — the assembly language was chosen because no high level programming language was 
found that provided both efficient execution and support for run-time code generation. The 
macro assembly language was for us a fast prototyping language. This may sound peculiar, 
since usually people use high level programming languages for fast prototyping. But in 
our case, assembler was beneficial because much of the early development work involved 
discovering the most efficient way of working with the machine and its devices. Also, the 
Synthesis assembler (written in C, by the way) assembles 5000 lines of code per second on 
the Quamachine. Complete system generation takes only 15 seconds. We are much more 
likely to try different design alternatives when the turnaround time is so short. 

A powerful macro facility was developed to minimize the difficulty of writing complex 
programs. The Synthesis assembler macro processor borrows heavily from the C-language 
macro processor, sharing much of the syntax and semantics. But it provides some important 
extensions, including macros that can define macros and quoting and “eval” mechanisms 
capable of generating executable code dynamically. 

The Synthesis kernel building blocks are called quajects. Quaject definition is a declar- 
ative macro-instruction in the assembly language. This kind of macros creates all the code 
and data structures needed by the kernel code generator, so the programmer no longer must 
worry about these details and can concentrate on the quaject’s algorithms. Code written 
using these macro packages looks more like a higher-level language than assembler. We be- 
lieve the insight gained can help guide research into new high level programming languages 
that support efficient run-time code generation. 

We also felt that it would be an interesting experiment to write a medium-size system 
in assembler, which allows unrestricted access to the machine’s architecture, and perhaps 
discover new coding idioms that have not yet been captured in a higher-level language. 
Surprisingly, we found that there are some things that were actually easier to do using 
Synthesis assembler than using C [1]. One example is the finite state machines found in 
various I/O drivers and protocol engines. Even the conceptually simple function of terminal 
emulation gives rise to difficult problems when coded in C. For example, how do we handle 
the case when the input buffer runs out while in the middle of parsing a complex escape 
sequence? Saving the data-part of the state is easy. But recording the context in which 
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processing stopped is much harder because C does not allow direct access to the program 
counter. This problem does not arise in assembly language. 


2.3. The Synthesis Kernel Monitor 


The Synthesis kernel monitor is a C-language parser front-end with direct access to the 
entire physical memory. The monitor runs as a kernel thread under Synthesis, allowing it 
full access to all the machine’s resources and kernel code generators. It was crucial to both 
the development and porting of Synthesis because it let us run and test kernel quajects 
without requiring the full kernel to be functional. 

When the monitor is started, it creates a thread, which executes as directed by com- 
mands typed at the monitor prompt. Commands include the usual complement typically 
found in debuggers, such as memory fill and modify. Commands also include arbitrary C- 
language statements, which are parsed into an intermediate representation and passed onto 
the kernel code generator. The parser also recognizes a number of special names, which 
refer to the monitor thread’s internal state such as the CPU registers. 


3 The Reimplementation Process 


The Synthesis reimplementation happened in three stages. First, a minimal Synthesis kernel 
was ported to run under Sony’s native UNIX as a process. Then we wrote drivers for the 
keyboard and screen, and got minimal Synthesis kernel to run on the raw hardware. This 
was followed by a full port, including all the device drivers, multiprocessor management, 
and virtual memory management. 


3.1 The Quamachine Kernel 


The Synthesis kernel is designed to support a real, full-featured operating system with 
functionality on the level of UNIX and Mach. It is built out of many modules called quajects. 
A quaject is a collection of code and data with a well-defined interface that performs a 
specific function and makes no calls to external code except through its interface. Kernel 
quajects include various kinds of queues and buffers, threads, TTY input and output editors, 
terminal emulators, and text and graphics windows. All higher-level kernel services are 
created by instantiating and linking two or more quajects. For example, a UNIXx-like TTY 
device is built using the following quajects: A raw serial device driver, two queues, an input 
editor, an output format converter, and a system call dispatcher. 

The wide choice of quajects and linkages allows Synthesis to support a wide range of 
different system interfaces at the user level. For example, Synthesis includes a partial UNIX 
emulator that runs a limited number of SUN-3 binaries. (The limitation is imposed by 
the incomplete Synthesis implementation, not the interface.) At the same time, different 
applications might use different interfaces, for example, one that supports asynchronous 
1/0. 

The kernel on the Quamachine had several shortcomings. While the kernel showed im- 
pressive speed gains over conventional operating systems such as UNIX, its internal structure 
was not clean. The quaject structuring idea came late in kernel development, so there were 
many parts that had been written in an ad hoc manner. Furthermore, the Quamachine 
kernel did not support virtual memory or networking. 

The goals of the Synthesis port to the Sony workstation was to alleviate the short- 
comings, for example, by cleaning up the kernel structure and adding virtual memory and 
networking support. In particular, we wanted to show that the additional functionality 
would not significantly slow down the Synthesis kernel. 
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3.2 Minimal Kernel under Emulation 


The first step went fast, taking two to three weeks. The reason is that most of the quajects 
do not need to run in kernel mode in order to work. The difference between Synthesis under 
Unix and native Synthesis is that instead of connecting the final-stage I/O quajects to 1/0 
device driver quajects (which are the only quajects that must be in the kernel), we connect 
them to UNIX read and write system calls on appropriately opened file descriptors. This 
is a solid proof that Synthesis services can run in user-level as well as kernel. 


3.3. Minimal Kernel on Bare Machine 


Porting to the raw machine was much harder, primarily because we chose to write our 
own device drivers. Some problems were caused by incomplete documentation on how the 
I/O devices on the Sony NeWS workstation work. It was further complicated by the fact 
that each CPU has a different mapping of the I/O devices onto memory addresses and not 
everything is accessible by both CPUs. A simple program was written to patch the running 
Unix kernel and install a new system call — “execute function in kernel mode.” Using 
this utility (carefully!), we were able to examine the running kernel and discover a few key 
addresses. After a bit more poking around, we discovered how to alter the page mappings so 
that sections of kernel and I/O memory were directly mapped into all user address spaces.” 
(The mmap system call on /dev/mem did not work.) Then using the Synthesis kernel monitor 
running on minimal Synthesis under a UNIX process, we were able to “hand access” the 
remaining I/O devices to verify their address and operation. 

But the most difficult porting problems were caused by timing sensitivities in the var- 
ious I/O devices. Some devices would “freeze” when accessed twice in rapid succession. 
These problems never showed up in the UNIX code because UNIX encapsulates device ac- 
cess in procedures. Calling a procedure to read a status value or change a control register 
allows enough time for the device to “recover” from the previous operation. But with 
code synthesis, device access frequently consists of a single machine instruction. Often the 
same device is accessed twice in rapid succession by two consecutive instructions, causing 
the timing problem. Once the cause of the problem was found, it was easy to correct: we 
made the kernel code generator insert an appropriate number of “nop” instructions between 
consecutive accesses. 


3.4 The New Kernel 


Once we had the minimal kernel running, getting the rest of the kernel and its associated 
libraries working was relatively easy. All of the code that did not involve the I/O devices 
ran without change. This includes the user-level shared runtime libraries, such as the C 
functions library and the signal-processing library. It also includes all the “intermediate” 
quajects that do not directly access the machine and its I/O devices, such as buffers, symbol 
tables (for name service), and mappers and translators (for file system mapping). Code 
involving I/O devices was harder, since that required writing new drivers. Finally, there 
are some unfinished drivers such as the SCSI driver. 

The thread system needed some changes to support the two CPUs on the Sony work- 
station. Most of the changes were in the scheduling and dispatching code, to synchronize 
between the processors. This involved developing efficient, lock-free data structures which 
were then used to implement the algorithms. While doing these changes, we also changed 
the scheduling policy from a single round-robin queue to one that uses a multiple-level queue 
structure. This helped guarantee good response time to urgent events even when there are 
many threads running, making it feasible to run up to thousands of threads on Synthesis. 


?Talk about security holes! 
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The most time-consuming part was implementing the new services: virtual memory, 
ethernet driver, and window system. They were all implemented “from scratch”, using 
all the performance-improving ideas used in the rest of Synthesis, such as kernel code 
generation. Recent measurements [1] show similar performance gains in these areas as well. 
The ethernet driver, for example, is fast enough to record all the packet traffic of a busy 
ethernet (400 kilobytes/second) into RAM using only 20% of a 68030 CPU time. This is a 
problem that has been worked on and dismissed as impractical except when using special 
hardware. 

Besides the Sony workstation, the new kernel runs on the Quamachine as well. Of 
course, each machine must use the appropriate I/O drivers, but all the new services added 
to the Sony version work on the Quamachine. 


4 Some Processor Management Issues 


Although both the Quamachine and the Sony workstation have 68030 CPUs, there are also 
some significant differences. For example, the Sony workstation has two CPUs, thus it 
supports multiprocessing, discussed in Section 4.1. In contrast, the Quamachine supports 
more complete control of the floating point co-processor, discussed in Section 4.2. While 
broad, system-level performance measurements have not yet been made, we have made 
operation-level measurements that can be compared with previous versions of Synthesis. 
These generally reveal performance nearly identical to that previously achieved on the 
Quamachine, adjusted for clock rate. 


4.1 Thread Scheduling and Dispatching 


The introduction of the lock-free synchronization code for multiprocessor support has slowed 
down some thread operations, most notably, scheduling and dispatching. The original kernel 
used a very fast, executable data structure implementation of the ready queue, leading to 
very fast context switch times of between 7 to 50 microseconds, depending on how much 
state was being switched.* Lock-free synchronization, even though shown to be faster than 
conventional locking techniques [1], carries more overhead than the original implementation 
based on executable data structures. 

Table 1 summarizes the time taken by the various types of context switches in Synthesis, 
saving and restoring all the integer registers. These times include the hardware interrupt 
service overhead — they show the elapsed time from the execution of the last instruction in 
the suspended thread to the first instruction in the next thread. Previously published papers 
report somewhat lower figures [7] [2]. This is because they did not include the interrupt- 
service overhead, and because of some extra overhead incurred in handling the 68882 floating 
point unit on the Sony NeWS workstation that does not occur on the Quamachine, as 
discussed later. For comparison, a call to a null procedure in the C language takes 1.4 
microseconds, and the Sony UNIX context switch takes 170 microseconds. 


4.2 Floating Point 


The Quamachine has some special hardware that enable and disables the floating point unit 
by software command, allowing faster context switching of threads that did not use floating 


*Previous papers incorrectly cite a floating point context switch time of 15 pS [7] [2]. This error is 
believed to have been caused by a bug in the Synthesis assembler, which incorrectly filled the operand field 
of the floating point move-multiple-registers instruction causing it to preserve just one register, instead of 
all eight. Since very few Synthesis applications use floating point, this bug remained undetected for a long 
time. 
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Integer registers only 
Floating-point | | 
Integer, change address space 


Floating-point, change address space ee | 
Null procedure call (C langauge) 


Sony NeWS, UNIX 170 





68030 CPU, 25MHz, 1-wait-state main memory, cold cache 


Table 1: Cost of Thread Scheduling and Context Switch 


point since they were last switched in. The Sony machine lacks this hardware, which added 
1.5 wS to every thread’s context-switch times. Switching floating point context is expensive 
because of the large amount of state that must be saved. The registers are 96 bits wide; 
moving all eight registers requires 24 transfers of 32 bits each. The 68882 coprocessor in 
the Sony workstation compounds this cost, because each word transferred needs two bus 
cycles: one to fetch it from the coprocessor, and one to write it to memory. The result 
is that it takes about 50 microseconds just to save and restore the hundred-plus bytes of 
information comprising the floating point coprocessor state. This is more than five time the 
cost of doing an entire context switch without the floating point. 

Since preserving floating point context is so expensive, we use runtime tests to see if 
floating point had been used to avoid saving state that is not needed. Threads start out 
assuming floating point will not be used, and their context-switch code is created without it. 
When context-switching out, the context-save code checks whether the floating point unit 
had been used. It does this using the fsave instruction of the Motorola 68882 floating point 
coprocessor, which has been designed with this purpose in mind [5]. If there was floating 
point activity, the floating point state is saved, and the context-switch code re-created to 
include the floating point context in subsequent context switches. Since the majority of 
threads in Synthesis do not use floating point, the savings are significant. 

Unfortunately, after a thread executes its first floating point instruction, floating point 
context will have to be preserved from that point on, even if no further floating point 
instructions are issued. The context must be restored upon switch-in because a floating 
point instruction might be executed. The context must be saved upon switch-out even if 
no floating point instructions had been executed since switch-in because the 68882 cannot 
detect a lack of instruction execution. It can only tell us if its state is completely null. This 
is bad because sometimes a thread may use floating point at first, for example, to initialize a 
table, and then not again. But with the 68882, we can only optimize the case when floating 
point is never used. 

The Quamachine has hardware to alleviate the problem. Its floating point unit — also 
a 68882 — can be enabled and disabled by software command, allowing a lazy-evaluation 
of floating point context switches. Switching in a thread for execution loads its integer 
state and disables the floating point unit. When a thread executes its first floating point 
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System Activity Kernel Memory Use (Kbytes) 


Boot image for full kernel 


File system and disk buffers Boot + 400 
100 threads, 300 open files Boot + 1400 


Table 2: Kernel Memory Requirements 





instruction since the switch, it takes an illegal instruction trap. The kernel then loads the 
necessary state, first saving any prior state that may have been left there, reenables the 
floating point unit, and the thread resumes with the interrupted instruction. The trap is 
taken only on the first floating point instruction following a switch, and adds only 3 yS 
to the overhead of restoring the state. This is more than compensated for by the other 
savings: integer context-switch becomes 1.5 yuS faster because there is no need for an fsave 
instruction to test for possible floating point use; and even floating point threads benefit 
when they block without a floating point instruction being issued since they were switched 
in, saving the cost of restoring and then saving that context. Indeed, if only a single 
thread is using floating point, the floating point context is never switched, remaining in the 
coprocessor. 


5 Some Memory Management Issues 


Another area requiring attention is memory management. This is a particular concern 
during the reimplementation because we have added virtual memory support. 


5.1 Kernel Size 


Kernel size inflation is an important concern in Synthesis due to the potential redundan- 
cy in the many functions generated at runtime. This could be particularly bad if layer 
collapsing — a technique where runtime-generated functions are in-line substituted into 
other functions — were used too enthusiastically. To limit memory use, Synthesis can 
generate either in-line code or subroutine calls to shared code. The decision of when to ex- 
pand in-line is made by the programmer writing the code generator. Full, memory-hungry 
in-line expansion is usually reserved for specific uses where its benefits are greatest: the 
performance-critical, frequently-executed paths of a function, where the performance gains 
justify increased memory use. Less frequently executed parts of a function are stored in a 
common area, shared by all instances through subroutine calls. 

In-line expansion does not always cost memory. If a function is small enough, expanding 
it in-line can take the same or less space than calling it. Examples of functions that are 
small enough include character-string comparisons and buffer-copy. For functions with many 
Tuntime-invariant parameters, the size expansion of inlining is offset by a size decrease that 
comes from not having to pass as many parameters. 

In practice, the actual memory needs are modest. Table 2 shows the total memory used 
by the full Sony kernel — including I/O buffers, virtual memory, network support, and a 
window system with two memory-resident fonts. 
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5.2 Protecting Synthesized Code 


The classic solutions used by other systems to protect their kernels from unauthorized 
tampering by user-level applications also work in the presence of synthesized code. Kernel 
data and code — both synthesized and not — are protected using memory management to 
make the kernel part of each address space inaccessible to user-level programs. Synthesized 
routines run in supervisor mode, so they can perform privileged operations such as accessing 
protected buffer pages. 

User-level programs enter supervisor mode using the trap instruction. This instruction 
provides a controlled — and the only — way for user-level programs to enter supervisor 
mode. The synthesized routine implementing the desired system service is accessed through 
a jump table in the protected area of the address space. The user program specifies an 
index into this table, ensuring the synthesized routines are always entered at the proper 
entry points. This protection mechanism is similar to Hydra’s use of C-lists to prevent the 
forgery of capabilities [8]. 

Once in kernel mode, the synthesized code handling the requested service can begin to 
do its job. Further protection is unnecessary because, by design, the kernel code generator 
only creates code that touches data the application is allowed to touch. For example, were a 
file inaccessible, its read procedure would never have been generated. Just before returning 
control to the caller, the synthesized code reverts to the previous (user-level) mode. 


5.3  Non-coherent Instruction Cache 


A common assumption in the design of processors is that a program’s instructions will not 
change as the program runs. For that reason, most processor’s instruction caches have 
no coherency control — writes to main memory are not reflected in the cache. Runtime 
code generation violates this assumption, requiring that the instruction cache be flushed 
whenever new code is generated. In a shared-memory multiprocessor, the caches in all the 
CPUs need to be flushed. In the Sony workstation, this is done by sending an interrupt 
to the other CPU, asking it to flush its cache. However, too much cache flushing reduces 
performance, both because programs execute slower when the needed instructions are not 
in cache and because flushing itself may be an expensive operation. 

Fortunately, in the majority of code synthesis applications, an incoherent cache is not a 
big problem. The cost of flushing even non-local caches contributes relatively little compared 
to the cost of allocating memory and creating the code. On the NeWS 1860, for example, 
it takes 2.5 uS elapsed time to process the cache-flush interrupt. In comparison, it takes 
12 wS to create a buffer, 20 wS to create a thread, and 71 pS to create a text window. So 
while cache flushing adds as much as 20% to the cost of creating simple pieces of code, it is 
not inordinately large. If code generation happens infrequently relative to the code’s use, 
as is usually the case, the performance hit is small. 

The problem would have been much more severe if the generated code were self-modifying. 
The performance of self-modifying code, like that found in executable data structures, suffers 
much from an incoherent instruction cache. This is because the ratio of code modification 
to use tends to be high. Ideally, we would like to flush with cache-line granularity to avoid 
losing good entries. Fortunately, this is possible on the 68030 processor. But even line-at- 
a-time granularity has its disadvantages: it needs machine registers to hold the parameters, 
registers that may not be available during interrupt service without incurring the cost of 
saving and restoring them. In practice, most cases of self-modifying code actually occur 
inside interrupt service routines where small amounts of data (e.g., one character for a T- 
TY line) must be processed with minimal overhead. Fortunately, in all important cases the 
cache invalidation cost has been reduced to zero through careful layout of the code in mem- 
ory using knowledge of the 68030 cache architecture to cause the subsequent instruction 
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fetch to replace the cache line that needs flushing. Since only the I/O processor can service 
these interrupts, the main processor’s cache would never contain the modified entries and 
need not be flushed. But this trick is neither general nor portable. 


6 Evaluation 


The initial applications envisioned for Synthesis were real-time signal processing and parallel 
computation. Before the port, the Quamachine kernel supported fast kernel threads and a 
tich set of I/O devices and operations, including real-time audio. With the port came new 
functionality, including: 


e Virtual memory. 

e Efficient multiprocessor support using lock-free optimistic synchronization. 
e An ethernet network driver. 

e An efficient, extensible window system based on quajects. 


All these services were added without slowing down the basic system services already 
there. This experience validates the Synthesis approach in the use of runtime code genera- 
tion to allow expansion of kernel services while avoiding the problem of mounting overhead 
that plague existing operating systems. In particular, we find that the addition of virtual 
memory support does not slow down the other basic services such as threads when the 
virtual memory services are not being used. Thread context switch time varies from 12 
microseconds for a same-address-space, non-floating point switch to 56 microseconds for a 
full context switch, including changing address spaces plus saving and restoring the floating 
point state. 

All the tools described in Section 2 were instrumental in the development and evaluation 
of both the Quamachine version and the Sony version of the system. The macro assembler 
provides run-time code generation facilities; the kernel monitor facilitates testing and de- 
bugging; the hardware assist on the Quamachine makes detailed measurements possible. In 
a “normal” system without these tools, it would have been very difficult to develop a kernel 
like Synthesis. 

Another good experience is the gradual port of the Synthesis kernel in three stages. 
The modularization of the kernel in terms of quajects and the tools made the gradual 
reimplementation feasible. At each stage we only had to deal with a limited set of debugging 
and design problems. As the kernel is refined, more functionality is added without sacrificing 
the performance or modularity. 
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Abstract 


Digital’s VMS operating system has been a successful software base for our VAX processors since the 
late 1970's. Existing operating systems are facing many new requirements and challenges in the 1990’s 
and beyond. This has led us to investigate new approaches for designing, implementing, and maintaining 
VMS. One such effort is described in this paper. Using the Mach 3.0 kernel from Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity, we developed a multi-server model and prototype of VMS that emphasizes platform- 
independence and internal partitioning. We describe the challenges we faced, the model that we evolved 
to address these challenges, and the prototype that we built to demonstrate feasibility. We conclude with 
a discussion of our findings and possible future directions. 


1 Introduction 


VMS! (Virtual Memory System) is an operating system that was designed starting in 1976 as a general- 
purpose time sharing system for Digital’s VAX line of processors. Over time, VMS [7] has evolved into 
a large collection of functions and features that support a large customer base and many applications. Pre- 
serving and making enhancements to VMS is a challenging effort in light of its dependencies on the VAX 
architecture and its monolithic structure. This has motivated us to investigate ways to restructure VMS to 
accommodate open and distributed computing requirements in and beyond the 1990’s while continuing to 
support current VMS customers and applications. 

Mach [1,9,11] includes base support for architecture-independent virtual memory management, threads, 
and interprocess communication. Whether or not Mach could support VMS was intriguing to both CMU 
and Digital. The micro-kernel [5] approach that Mach 3.0 represents also had potential for addressing 
architectural dependencies and structural issues facing VMS. The possibility of building a VMS environ- 
ment on top of Mach using a number of servers that might be shared, replicated, and replaced as needed 
was promising. 

After studying Mach literature sent to us by CMU, a VMS engineering advanced development effort was 
proposed to investigate the potential of micro-kernel technology to support a VMS environment using 
Mach 3.0. The goals were: 


e Learn the requirements that VMS has on a micro-kernel. 
e Understand the strengths and weaknesses of a micro-kemel approach for VMS. 


yes, VAX, VAXstation, VAXcluster, and Digital are trademarks of Digital Equipment Corporation. 
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e Identify features, mechanisms, and policies in VMS that are difficult to port to non- VAX architec- 
tures and suggest alternatives. 


e Investigate the implications of a micro-kernel approach for VMS-based applications. 


Porting VMS to a non-VAX platform or developing a product version of VMS based on the Mach 3.0 
kernel was not part of this research effort. 


A small team of VMS engineers was assembled by January of 1991 and is working to demonstrate that it 
is both possible and desirable to build an operating system that: 


e@ uses minimal kernel and client-server design techniques to ease change and evolution, 
e promotes portability with an implementation that emphasizes architectural independence, 
e has respectable performance, 
and 
e preserves the VMS user environment. 


An agreement with CMU gave us access to the expertise of, and support from, the CMU Mach team. One 
of the VMS engineers on the project relocated to Pittsburgh, PA. and worked from the CMU campus. 


The project evolved into a two-phase effort: developing a model of VMS using the Mach 3.0 kernel and 
design philosophy, and implementing prototype software based on the model. 


During the first phase of the project, we developed a model of VMS that isolates the VAX architectural 
dependencies and existing VMS software interdependencies. This phase lasted about eight months. The 
model we produced is our vision of how VMS could be structured to ease evolution, portability, and 
maintenance. In this model, we partition VMS into multiple platform-independent servers and use a 
client-server design approach to provide VMS user processes with access to this VMS environment. Each 
VMS process consists of two cooperating Mach tasks: a user image space where VMS process images 
execute, and a process server that manages the VMS process and its images. 


During the second phase of the project, we developed prototype software that includes six servers to dem- 
onstrate the viability of our model of VMS. This prototype runs on a VAXstation and provides for execu- 
tion of existing non-privileged VMS binary images. VMS server tasks include a library that provides ac- 
cess to functions in the Mach 3.0 kernel and 4.3 BSD UNIX'-compatible single server that we obtained 
from CMU. We are currently measuring and evaluating this prototype. 


In the rest of this paper, we describe our model and the prototype work we have completed. This includes 
details on the challenges and issues we faced, as well as our model design, prototype implementation, and 
findings. 


2 VMS Model Development 


A major undertaking for the team was to come up with a model of VMS that addressed the goals and 
objectives we set for the project. The model we developed does not cover all aspects of VMS. In this 
section we describe the challenges we addressed and present some details on the model we designed. In 
particular, we discuss the VMS process, the set of VMS servers that create the VMS operating system 
(personality) environment, and a number of VMS mechanisms affected by our approach. 


2.1 Challenges 


An important milestone for the project was to understand the VMS personality environment and to de- 
velop a model of VMS that includes the functions, policies, and mechanisms needed to support the execu- 
tion of VMS non-privileged (user) images. 


1UNIX is a registered trademark of UNIX System Laboratories, Inc. 
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There were two issues that we wanted to address with this model: VMS dependencies on the VAX archi- 
tecture and interdependencies between VMS subsystems. Had we chosen to address just VMS dependen- 
cies on the VAX architecture, the model would focus on replacing VMS kemel primitives with Mach 3.0 
primitives, leaving the rest of VMS alone (a single-server approach). To deal with interdependencies be- 
tween VMS subsystems as well, we chose to pursue a multi-server approach where the VMS operating 
system is partitioned into a set of servers that act on behalf of user (client) processes. 


Our multi-server approach raised some interesting issues with regard to data sharing within VMS, and be- 
tween VMS and user processes (including protection of certain data from access by user processes). 
Moving VMS subsystems into separate address spaces invalidated the shared memory assumptions made 
by the existing subsystems. Due to the way the VAX architecture partitions virtual memory, alternatives 
were needed to handle: 


e unprotected data in process (PO) address space that is accessed by VMS subsystems. 


e protected VMS subsystem data that currently resides in process (P1) address space. VMS subsys- 
tems, executing under process context, have access to per-process data areas in P1 space. 


e protected data areas shared among VMS subsystems in the shared system (SO) address space where 
VMS is itself located. There are many control-block-based structures in VMS that contain pointers to 
other structures and affect multiple VMS subsystems. 


In addition, we did not want to assume, as VMS does, that four access modes are available to protect data. 


Our model impacted a number of mechanisms involved in the execution of a VMS process. Some of 
these mechanisms depend on VAX architecture features, whereas others are affected by our multi-server 
approach. These include: 


e asynchronous system traps (ASTs), 
e exception and condition handling, 
e interrupts, interrupt priority level (IPL), and spinlocks, 
and 
e scheduling-related mechanisms (e.g., I/O completion, event flag wait). 


We also wanted to consider the implications of multiple operating system personalities on one kernel and 
the possible interoperability that could be exploited. One example is allowing for multiple command lan- 
guage interpreters (e.g., VMS DCL, POSIX [8], DEC/Shell, erc.). Another is investigating generic serv- 
ers that multiple personalities might share (or at least partitioning servers into personality-independent 
and personality-dependent pieces). 


2.2 VMS Model Design 


In addressing the challenges just discussed, our model of VMS has the following features: 


e The VMS process, called the user client, consists of a pair of Mach tasks. These two tasks provide 
user images with a VMS application environment. 


e This user client is partitioned into operating system personality-independent and personality- 
dependent pieces. 


e VMS servers run in user mode and do not depend on processor architectural features. 


e User-generated VMS actions (like setting an event flag or delivering an AST) are implemented in an 
architecture-independent manner. 


An overview of the model and some details on these features are presented below. 
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2.2.1 Overview of the Model 


The VMS-on-Mach model consists of two basic types of tasks: VMS server tasks and VMS user space 
tasks, all depicted using circles in Figure 1. The VMS server tasks provide the VMS personality environ- 
ment that runs on the Mach 3.0 kernel. Services provided by this environment are used by VMS user 
images executing within a user space task. 


: VMS User Clients 


Mach Kernel 





Figure 1 VMS-on-Mach Model 


Each VMS process (user client), depicted by a shaded rectangle in Figure 1, consists of a VMS user space 
task and a VMS process server task. When system service requests are made by VMS user images, these 
are translated within the VMS user space task into requests that are acted upon by that task or, using Mach 
IPC (interprocess communication) services, by other VMS server tasks. The VMS process server task has 
special responsibility for providing the address space within which process-protected code and data reside 
(including loginout, command language interpretation, and image activation). The VMS executive server 
(seen in Figure 1 with diagonal shading) has special responsibilities that include bootstrap of the VMS 
environment. Note that hardware reboot is not required to restart VMS-on-Mach. The executive server is 
also responsible for managing server registration and access, as well as for managing the complete set of 
VMS user clients (processes). 


2.2.2 The Process in the VMS Model 


In order to preserve the behavior of the VMS process in our model, the user client evolved into a pair of 
closely-coupled Mach tasks. The particular behavior we wanted to preserve included: 


¢ separation of the process itself from images executed within the process (in particular, protection of 
the process from erroneous user images), 


and 
e protection of certain code and data from access by users. 
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One task, the user space task, provides the address space within which VMS user images are executed. 
Calls to the VMS application programming interface (API) by an image are acted upon by a read-only 
user library that resides in each user space task. The user library implements entry points for VMS sys- 
tem services in what is known as the VMS transfer vector. These entry points redirect system service 
calls to the routines which implement the services. Since the transfer vector is at a fixed location in the 
user image’s address space for all VMS systems, programs linked against the transfer vector are assured 
that they need not be relinked for subsequent versions of VMS. This guarantee can be made because 
changes internal to VMS are hidden from applications by simply changing the contents of the transfer 
vector. In our model, system service calls are translated by the user library into service requests that may 
be handled directly within the user library, or directed to the appropriate VMS server task. All of this 
activity is invisible to the user image, allowing some freedom for the underlying operating system envi- 
ronment to evolve and change. 


The user space task is created and managed by a second task, the process server. This server contains 
code and data that are protected from user access. The process server is designed to accommodate other 
operating system personality environments in addition to VMS. Code and data that are generic with re- 
spect to the operating system personality environment, like system access validation, receipt of excep- 
tional conditions, and communication with other servers, are separate from and used to invoke operating 
system personality features, like command language interpretation, system services, image services, and 
exception processing. In our model, this personality-dependent piece is dynamically loaded during proc- 
ess server initialization. 


This model of the VMS process also affected how the state of a process (its process context) is main- 
tained. A main VMS software structure, the process control block (PCB), contains information managed 
by many VMS subsystems. With our model partitioning VMS into a set of servers, we decided to distrib- 
ute the PCB information among the servers within the VMS environment. This favors performance of 
VMS servers in responding to user requests over performance of process-related information-gathering 
applications. 


2.2.3 Servers in the VMS Model 


Our model is based on a client-server approach. Individual subsystems within VMS are implemented as 
multi-threaded Mach server tasks. The functions of each VMS server are kept simple to provide basic 
building blocks from which the VMS personality environment may be constructed. This approach helped 
us focus on our goals of architectural independence and subsystem partitioning. With these goals, we see 
benefits to VMS that include: 


e the ability to take advantage of widely-available and quickly-evolving hardware platforms with mini- 
mal effort and in a timely manner, 


e improved reliability and maintainability, 
and 
e increased flexibility to configure and evolve the system. 


In order to provide some common framework for servers, as well as to isolate servers from the underlying 
kernel environment, we designed a server library. This library provides services that include basic task 
and thread management, synchronization mechanisms like mutexes and condition variables, error han- 
dling, inter-task communication, and memory management. 


Although servers perform vastly different functions, their structure exhibits a number of similarities. 
Each server maintains static resources (typically data structures) for each client (typically a VMS user cli- 
ent). Servers provide communication ports to users and other servers. One or more threads in each server 
process requests sent to these ports. 


Our model contains a number of servers that support the VMS environment. The remainder of this sec- 
tion discusses several of the basic servers and mentions a number of others servers included in the model. 


Most functions performed by the VMS memory manager are replaced by equivalent functions within the 
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Mach kemel. Two memory management servers are included in our model to provide additional VMS 
memory management features: a file-mapped memory manager for implementing virtual address space 
mapped to files, and a shared memory server to implement shared address space mappings. The shared 
memory server relies on either the default Mach memory manager (pager) or the file-mapped memory 
server to manage backing store. 


In our model, the Mach kemel creates a task for the VMS executive server. The executive server is the 
boot server that brings up the rest of the VMS personality environment. Once it has initialized, each VMS 
server registers its communication ports with the executive server. The executive server maintains these 
communication ports and makes them available to requesting servers. During normal system operation, 
the executive server creates VMS user clients, globally manages these processes, responds to queries for 
process information, and eventually deletes the user clients. In doing so, the executive server maintains 
the VMS notion of jobs. 


The process server that manages each VMS user client provides three categories of services: system inter- 
face services, API services, and process state management services. 


e System interface services include process initialization, system access validation, loading and presen- 
tation of a selected operating system interface (command language interpreter or shell and image 
services), and process termination. 


e API services respond to requests from the user library on behalf of user images. 


e Process state management includes services that maintain process attributes such as privileges and 
resource limits, execution state, exceptional conditions, and user space task control. 


Other VMS features or subsystems that we modeled as servers include: accounting, auditing, authoriza- 
tion, common event flags, device drivers, error logging, the file system, I/O services, license management, 
lock management, logical naming, mailboxes, queue management, record management, the security data- 
base, and transaction processing services. This is not a complete list, but is indicative of the approach we 
used to partition VMS. 


2.2.4 Internal Mechanisms 


This section explores how VMS internal mechanisms, some of which are visible to users, are handled in 
our model. Certain mechanisms are no longer used within our model but are preserved for use by VMS 
applications (sometimes with changes that may be visible to applications). 


2.2.4.1 Agendas and Notices 


User-invoked system services often see delays in the processing of requests and usually have special se- 
mantics associated with the completion of these requests. In order to implement such user-requested 
VMS actions in an architecture-independent manner and to keep VMS server interfaces simple, we use a 
mechanism consisting of agendas and notices. Agendas and notices provide a single mechanism for stor- 
ing and processing the semantics of actions to be taken when a service request completes. These actions, 
like setting an event flag upon completion of an I/O operation, remain local to user clients. An agenda 
structure is created by the client to remember the completion semantics associated with an operation. A 
unique identifier associated with this agenda structure is passed as part of the server request. When the 
server completes the requested operation, a notice message including the agenda structure identifier and 
any request-specific status or data is sent back to the client for processing. Pre-defined agendas and no- 
tice messages are also used to handle unsolicited operations, like a hardware exception. 


2.2.4.2 Asynchronous System Traps (ASTs) 


An AST is a mechanism that enables an event to alter the flow of control in a VMS process. Users may 
request AST notification when using VMS system services, and VMS itself requests ASTs as a result of 
some operations. Our model replaces the use of ASTs within VMS by notices and agendas, while main- 
taining the AST mechanism for user images. 
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When a user image requests a service that will eventually queue an AST, an agenda structure containing 
the AST function address and parameter is created. When the service request has completed, a notice 
message is issued back to the user space task. A thread within the user library suspends the user image 
thread, redirects it (by pushing a call frame on the stack) to an AST dispatch routine, and then resumes the 
user image thread. This dispatch routine calls the user image’s AST routine with its associated AST pa- 
rameter. When the user’s AST routine completes, a message is sent back to the user library thread indi- 
cating AST completion. AST completion indicates that subsequent ASTs can now be delivered. (VMS 
dictates that only a single user AST may be active at any one time.) Note that the chain of stack frames is 
not guaranteed to be the same as in the current VMS implementation. 


VMS servers use agendas and notices to mimic the function of ASTs. Servers maintain agenda structures 
to keep track of asynchronous operations currently in progress. Upon receiving a notice message, a thread 
within the server executes the functions specified by the agenda. 


We also looked into the possibility of problems that could result from deviating from the existing VMS 
AST implementation. One of these deviations is the lack of access mode prioritization of ASTs and an- 
other is execution of code (usually privileged) in user address space. Our investigations uncovered only a 
few cases that needed to be addressed, all of which could be handled using Mach-provided functions. 


2.2.4.3 Exception and Condition Handling 


In the Mach exception handling facility [3] there is machine-dependent and machine-independent kernel 
software to deal with exceptions. Machine-dependent software implements exception dispatch and serv- 
icing that is specific to each hardware platform. The exception servicing code packages the information 
for processing by machine-independent software. This processing often consists of sending the exception 
out of the kernel for handling and then following up on the results of that handling. This model works 
well for handling VMS exceptions and conditions. When a user image exception occurs, a remote proce- 
dure call (RPC) message is sent to the process state management port within the appropriate process 
server. Processing of a user image exception causes the user image thread to be suspended and an IPC to 
be sent to the user library thread to initiate a search for a condition handler. While the condition handler 
search proceeds in the context of the user space task through user library thread actions, the process server 
returns from the RPC. Note that the chain of stack frames is not guaranteed to be the same as in the cur- 
rent VMS implementation. If the search is unsuccessful, or if all handlers resignal, the user library thread 
issues an IPC back to the process server indicating that the condition was not handled successfully. 


2.2.4.4 Interrupts, IPLs, and Spinlocks 


In VMS, interrupts (like exceptions) are events that require the execution of software other than the cur- 
rent thread of execution. Unlike exceptions, however, interrupts are unrelated to the current thread of 
execution and are asynchronous to it. To arbitrate among interrupt requests, each request has an associ- 
ated interrupt priority level (IPL). When an interrupt is granted, processor IPL is raised to that of the 
interrupt request and the interrupt is handled by a service routine. Interrupt requests with an IPL that is 
the same or lower than the current processor IPL are blocked. 


IPL applies separately to each processor in a multi-processor configuration. When symmetric multiproc- 
essing (SMP) was implemented in VMS, spinlocks were introduced to synchronize access to shared ker- 
nel resources. To prevent deadlock, spinlocks are ranked according to their associated IPL. A thread may 
not acquire a spinlock with an equal or lower ranking than any spinlock currently held by the thread. 


In our model, the server library provides low-level primitives for manipulating threads of control. These 
primitives include forking and joining of threads, protection of critical regions using mutex variables, and 
synchronization by means of condition variables. Spinlocks are replaced by mutexes that are similarly 
ranked. VMS server threads may acquire any mutex desired, but all mutex acquisition must be done in 
order of increasing rank. To acquire a mutex of lower rank, a server thread must first release all higher 
ranking mutexes. The scheduling effects of VMS spinlocks are not maintained by VMS server mutexes. 
Although we have not investigated these effects, a similar change occurred when BSD UNIX was trans- 
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formed into a single server on Mach and no noticeable effects were observed. In summary, we rely on a 
server mutex acquisition protocol to achieve the required synchronization. 


Hardware interrupts related to I/O devices are caught and serviced in the machine-dependent code of the 
Mach kernel. This is similar to interrupt-handling code currently in VMS. Where in the current VMS 
implementation the interrupt handler causes further processing by posting a lower-level interrupt to 
awaken a VMS fork process, in our model further processing is caused by the interrupt handler sending a 
message to the appropriate device driver server. 


VMS threads of execution that are started as a result of software interrupts do not exist in our model. This 
activity is mimicked by VMS server threads and server library functions in the model. 


3 VMS Prototype Implementation 


The VMS-on-Mach prototype is a subset implementation of our model. During its development many 
design choices were made to facilitate its implementation. At present, our prototype is capable of sup- 
porting multiple VMS processes and running several existing VMS images. In addition to the many test 
programs we wrote during its development, the prototype successfully executes the following standard 
VMS images without modification: 


e CREATE, used to create a text file, 

e COPY, to make a copy ofa file, 

e TYPE, to list the contents of a file, 

e SEARCH, to search for a string within a file, 

e DIFF, to compare two files and report differences, 
and 

e EDT, to perform line-mode editing on a file. 


Figure 2 at the end of this section illustrates a sample session using the prototype, the development of 
which is discussed in greater detail in the following sections. 


3.1 Approach and Objectives 


Early in the project we decided that we would use a VAX platform to produce the prototype. We chose 
the VAXstation 3100-48 system after discussions with the CMU Mach team, who provided us with a ver- 
sion of Mach 3.0 on that system. We decided that this choice would best help us in demonstrating our 
model as it would allow for the execution of existing VAX/VMS non-privileged (user) binary images. 
We considered using a MIPS-based DECstation to demonstrate architectural independence for our proto- 
type. This approach was rejected, however, as it would not have allowed us to use existing VMS sources 
or images. 


We also wanted to take advantage of existing VMS and UNIX tools as much as possible, rather than cre- 
ate a new operating system and software development environment from scratch. This resulted in a 
VMS-on-Mach prototype that incorporates a set of servers into the existing Mach 3.0 based 4.3 BSD 
UNIX-compatible single-server system [6]. We built VMS servers as separate Mach UNIX processes, 
allowing us to take advantage of Mach threads and the BSD server. These VMS servers are for the most 
part new C code. Our decision to rewrite versus rework existing code revolved around how expedient it 
was to understand and rewrite the code, while considering how much effort was required to utilize exist- 
ing sources. For most of the prototype work done to-date, rewriting was more expedient. This may or 
may not be true in a more complete prototype that includes, for example, the VMS record management 
and file systems. Our prototype implements only a small subset of the existing RMS interface on top of 
the UNIX file system (UFS). 
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Our objective for the prototype stage of the project was to implement a subset VMS environment that: 
e involves multiple server tasks, 
e isolates platform dependencies, 
and 
e allows for some existing VMS non-privileged (user) binary images to be executed. 


There were two phases to the prototype effort: a framework building phase, during which the infrastruc- 
ture needed to execute simple VMS images was created, and an environment building phase, which added 
VMS services needed to execute more complex images. These phases are described in the following sec- 
tions. 


3.2 Framework Building Phase 


Our goal for this phase, which lasted about three months, was to execute a simple VMS image. Work 
during this phase of the prototype effort concentrated on setting up the development environment, creat- 
ing a server library, and building an implementation of the process server. 


Our development environment is structured as a set of hierarchical directories which reflect the organiza- 
tion of the model. This structure is deliberate and designed to prevent unexpected cross-dependencies be- 
tween the various components of the prototype. Because our software is designed using a client-server 
approach, there are many cross-component dependencies. This led us to develop a three-phase software 
build process. The first phase, interface export, descends the hierarchy generating and exporting public 
interface files (e.g., generated IPC/RPC definitions and routines, and server-specific service definition 
files). The second phase, object library generation, also descends the hierarchy, this time building object 
libraries and exporting these libraries up the hierarchy. The final phase, image generation, creates the 
various servers by linking the required libraries for each image. 


During early design discussions we investigated an optimization that would combine or bundle servers 
together into a single image. This optimization would allow for easier development and testing while pro- 
viding optimized performance. These discussions evolved into a design philosophy that allows (in fact, 
requires) servers to be developed and tested independently of other servers, but permits these servers to be 
bundled into a single image at image generation time. This design philosophy is incorporated into our 
vbundling tool. The vbundling tool reads a file that describes all of the servers in the prototype and all of 
the server images that are to be generated. This tool allows us to alter the bundling configuration of the 
prototype by modifying a single file (the vbundling script) and rebuilding the prototype. Note that a 
change in the vbundling description file results in only the relinking of server images. 


The first component of the prototype to be developed was the server library. Although our prototype was 
developed on Mach 3.0 using Mach UNIX facilities, we decided to hide as many of the underlying kernel 
and UNIX services as possible. This means that, in general, any Mach or UNIX service used by a server 
is provided by the server library. In some cases, however, it was not practical to build a server library 
interface to a Mach or UNIX service due to its use in a server as an expediency. For example, the authori- 
zation server uses the getpwent() UNIX service directly to scan the /etc/passwd file. 


Initially, we defined three areas that the server library needed to address: memory management, server 
threads, and kernel task and thread management. Since each server is a UNIX process, the memory man- 
agement services are implemented using the malloc() and free() functions. Server threads (sthreads) are a 
mechanism that allows servers to create multiple logical threads that either share or map directly to kernel 
threads. Since sthreads are close in function to the cthreads package [10] provided with Mach, we chose 
to implement them as a layer on top of cthreads. Since our design has VMS images executing within the 
context of pure Mach tasks (i.e., not UNIX processes), we provided services in the server library for creat- 
ing and managing Mach tasks and threads. To support architectural independence, we added functions for 
managing user image call frames that are used to build initial as well as interrupt call frames (e.g., VMS 
ASTs or UNIX signals). 
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Our model defines several generic services that are used in the management of VMS processes (é.g., proc- 
ess creation and termination). These services are defined as subsystems using the Mach Interface Genera- 
tor (MIG) [10], which creates client-side and server-side bindings for each service as well as a subsystem 
dispatch routine. Subsystem dispatch routines are responsible for demultiplexing the set of IPC/RPC 
messages used by the subsystem into calls upon the appropriate server routines. Due to our server bun- 
dling methodology, each server's server-side binding for a particular routine must be uniquely named in 
order to avoid name conflicts when bundling several servers into a single image. As a result, we needed 
to define services that had only a single client-side binding but multiple server-side bindings. Our design 
also allows IPC/RPC service messages defined by different subsystems to be received and processed on a 
common port. Because of this, we could not use the MIG-provided library function to receive and dis- 
patch messages to their service routines. To solve this problem, we implemented a server library object, 
the demux, which allows several subsystem dispatch routines to be grouped together. We then added a 
server library function that receives and processes the messages using the dispatch routines associated 
with a demux. This function optionally creates new threads for the processing of each received message. 


Support of VMS image activation was initially developed in C on a VMS system, where we were able to 
verify the actions of our implementation with information obtained using the VMS ANALYZE/IMAGE 
program. Once the image activation code was debugged, we moved it over to our prototype. As an opti- 
mization, we load and prepare the user image within the process server's address space, and make use of 
Mach memory inheritance to set up the user image address space. This presented us with two problems: 
conflicts in the base addresses of the process server and user image, and conflicts in the location of the 
VMS transfer vector and the Mach UNIX emulator. VMS images have a default base address that over- 
laps addresses in use by the process server. As mentioned earlier, VMS uses a transfer vector to process 
system services. The location of the VMS transfer vector overlaps the Mach UNIX emulator that is part 
of every Mach UNIX process. We solved these problems by using existing VMS tools. VMS compilers 
generate position-independent code. This made it possible for us to use a VMS linker option to alter the 
base address of the image (thereby moving it out of the way of the process server). We also created an 
alternate version of the system service transfer vector at a different address. This allowed us to generate 
images that do not overlap the process server or the Mach UNIX emulator, and that are essentially the 
original user images. These changes allow us to load and prepare VMS images within the process 
server's address space. 


Our next step was to build a framework for running VMS images. Our first user library function was 
implemented to support the starting of a VMS image. This function is called with the image's starting 
address information and is responsible for calling the image’s main routine. Image completion, including 
any final status value, is signaled to the process server by the user library when the image’s main routine 
returns or the $EXIT system service is invoked. Our initial VMS images were run by creating an sthread 
within the process server that executed the user library start function. Our next step was to logically sepa- 
rate this mechanism from the process server by using IPC for synchronization. Finally, we created a 
Mach task and thread to run the VMS image in a separate address space. This last step (separate tasks) 
was particularly difficult as we did not have a debugger that operated on pure Mach tasks. 


3.3 Environment Building Phase 


Our goals for this phase, which lasted about three months, were to expand the prototype and demonstrate 
a subset VMS environment that allowed users to login and logout, as well as execute some VMS pro- 
grams. These programs included variations on hello world and existing VMS utilities. 


The Digital Command Language (DCL) is the primary command language for VMS. DCL differs from 
other command languages in that the syntax for all commands is described in a set of files that are com- 
piled into the special VMS image known as DCLTABLES. Each DCL command either invokes an inter- 
nal DCL function or executes a specific VMS program. As we did with image support, we developed C 
code on VMS that read and parsed DCL commands. When our code was ready, we moved it to the proto- 
type and integrated it into the process server. This required modifications to the existing image services 
to support reading the DCLTABLES image. 
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We also developed a simple authorization server that validates usernames and username/password combi- 
nations against the UNIX /etc/passwd authorization file. The process server was modified to request login 
information and validate the login request by using services provided by the authorization server. 


At this point of the prototype we had two servers: the process server and the authorization server. Com- 
munication ports for these servers were managed by the system name server (snames) provided with 
Mach UNIX. Recognizing that we would soon start building additional servers, we developed a set of 
port name services within the server library to provide port registration and look-up functions. These 
services, which were initially developed as an interface to the system name server, were later modified to 
use the executive server as the prototype’s port name server. 


The executive server was developed with the primary intention of managing servers and processes in the 
prototype. Initially, the executive server acted only as a name server which processed server and process 
registration requests and converted port name look-up requests into authorized ports. As the prototype 
evolved, the executive server was enhanced to support system and process information queries, and to 
read a configuration file containing start-up information. Port name services are provided to other servers 
by the server library (which handles communication with the executive server). Information needed to 
process system queries is defined in the executive server’s configuration file, which also contains a list of 
server images that should be automatically started by the executive server. The executive server uses the 
UNIX fork() and exec() functions to start other servers. The executive server supports process informa- 
tion queries by forwarding these queries to the appropriate process server. This implementation allows 
cross-process queries to be directed to individual process servers in the prototype. 


As the number of servers increased, we found it increasingly difficult to debug the prototype. Conse- 
quently, we added a debug facility in the process server. Ideally the debug facility should be associated 
with the executive server or system console, but since the process server was the only server that per- 
formed terminal input, it was the obvious choice. Each server was modified to contain an array of debug 
flags that could be enabled or disabled via special IPC calls. A command line interface was built that 
allows any process server to communicate with a specific server and enable or disable any combination of 
debug switches. These on-the-fly debug switches have proven quite valuable in debugging the prototype. 


File and terminal services are provided by the I/O server. Given our time and resource constraints, we 
first identified the minimum set of services we needed. The I/O server provides disk I/O that is used by 
image activation, the file-mapped memory server, and all file and data operations required by the VMS 
record management (RMS) services implemented in the user library (open, close, read, write, and flush). 
It additionally performs all terminal input and output for the prototype. The I/O server is implemented 
using the UNIX file system services provided in the Mach UNIX environment. Its public interfaces, how- 
ever, provide services that are more generic than the existing UNIX interfaces, and are used to facilitate 
the implementation of RMS in the user library. All reads and writes are currently limited to a maximum 
of 512 bytes per operation and are implemented using the UNIX read() and write() functions (i.e., they are 
treated as raw reads and writes). 


VMS uses the notion of section files to refer to disk files that are mapped into memory. The most com- 
mon use of section files by VMS is image activation. Each VMS image contains multiple image sections, 
each of which is a series of 512-byte blocks that are mapped to various locations in memory. The file- 
mapped memory server implements section files for the prototype. The process server communicates 
with the file-mapped memory server to initialize mappings for various portions of image files. The file- 
mapped memory server creates memory objects to represent these mappings, and is the Mach external 
pager for the objects. 


As our prototype development continued, we were able to optimize many user services by moving them 
from the process server into the user library (e.g., condition handler search and AST processing). This led 
us to revise our model and design of the user library. In the new design, the user library contains a thread 
which acts as the first-line manager for the user image. This thread receives and processes completion 
notices from other servers and initiates condition handler searches and AST delivery. 
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When the user address space is created to run a user image, the user library thread is started. This thread 
initializes the user library and informs the process server when initialization is complete by returning a 
port which the process server can use to communicate with the user library thread. Upon receipt of this 
user library port, the process server starts the user image thread, which is responsible for calling the main 
routine of the image. When the user image exits, an image completion message is sent to the process 
server, notifying it to terminate the user space task and resume processing in the command language inter- 
preter (CLI). Note that if either the user image thread or user library thread incurs an exception that is not 
successfully handled, the process server terminates the user space task and resumes processing in the CLI. 


VMS uses logical names quite extensively. Logical names provide a mapping of a string to zero or more 
replacement strings. They are grouped into tables which are either private to a process or shared within a 
process tree, a login group, or across the system. Note that VMS provides extensive mechanisms for pro- 
tecting and authorizing access to shared logical name tables. A simplified logical name server was imple- 
mented in the prototype. This server implemented a single logical name table that is unprotected and is 
shared among all servers and processes. The logical name server supports a configuration file that allows 
for the definition of names. RPC services are provided for requesting logical name translations. These 
services are used by the process server and user library to resolve VMS file names. 


In summary, our prototype implements the following components: 
e user library that implements the VMS transfer vector and system services, 
e aserver library that isolates kernel primitives from the servers, 
e anexecutive server that provides server and process registration and look-up services, 
© aprocess server that implements DCL and manages the user space task, 
e a file-mapped memory server that provides support for section files, 
e an I/O server that provides access to terminals and files, 
e an authorization server that validates login requests, 
e a logical name server that provides name translation services, 
and 
e acommon event flag server that provides multi-process synchronization services. 


Figure 2 on the next page shows a sample prototype session that illustrates the use of the process server, 
the executive server, the authorization server, the I/O server, the file-emapped memory server, and the 
logical name server. 
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4 Conclusions 


Developing the VMS model and implementing the prototype software was a valuable experience for us. 
In this section we present lessons we learned and future directions we believe useful to pursue. 


4.1 Findings 


We found the Mach abstractions helpful both in designing the model and in implementing the prototype. 
The client-server approach that Mach supports was very useful conceptually in designing our partitioned 
model of VMS-on-Mach. In implementing the prototype we also found that the partitioning lent itself to 
ease of construction and debug. However, we also found issues for Mach. This section describes these 


findings. 
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Figure 2 VMS-on-Mach Prototype Session 
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4.1.1 Authentication 


We found it efficient to have VMS servers conduct authentication once for each client, and on success 
reward the client with the assignment of a server port. Since Mach tasks cannot manipulate ports except 
via Mach kernel calls, we can be sure that all messages delivered through this port originate from the cli- 
ent to which the port was assigned. Furthermore, Mach developers pointed out that the port name can be 
set to a virtual memory address, and, since this name is supplied by the Mach kemel for received mes- 
sages and cannot be forged, it can be used to point directly to the data structure element corresponding to 
the client to which the port was assigned. This eliminates a number of checks that would otherwise be 
required. Use of ports in this way means that for each class of service, where we would otherwise use a 
single service port, we now use one port for each client so that we can identify the client using the port. 
The total number of ports required is therefore on the order of the number of service classes multiplied by 
the number of clients. The resource implications of this require further study. 


4.1.2 VAX Access Modes 


The VAX architecture defines four access modes, which implement a protection-ring scheme for limiting 
access to data residing in the virtual address space. In place of rings superimposed on a common virtual 
address space, our model uses separate virtual address spaces in the form of separate Mach tasks, resulting 
in a more constrained strategy for data sharing. 


The VAX architecture allows the current VMS implementation to access data of less privileged modes 
using direct memory references. With a client-server model, access to this type of data typically requires 
one or two IPC messages. Our model minimizes the need for these IPC messages by data partitioning and 
localized access. We did not, however, encounter any difficulties in preventing access to data of more 
privileged access modes. 


4.1.3 Scheduling and Memory Management Policies 


It is not feasible to reproduce the VMS scheduling policies using Mach. VMS decrements the size of the 
time quantum assigned to the currently executing thread each time the time quantum expires, and boosts 
the priority of the currently executing thread when involuntary waits occur. While the exact VMS seman- 
tics may not be possible, the Mach time sharing scheduling policy [2] does have the same basic goals as 
the VMS scheduling policy, namely to be responsive to interactive processing while preventing starva- 
tion. Therefore the difficulty in implementing the exact semantics of the VMS algorithm at the server 
level is not a major issue. An exception to this occurs in the case of deadline scheduling, which may be 
needed for implementing network protocols. 


A similar situation exists with regard to memory management. Mach does not use the same mechanisms 
as VMS to balance free-page deficits. Swapping, for example, is not used by Mach. We also did not 
attempt to model VMS process working sets (the process’ virtual pages that are currently valid and in 
physical memory). The Mach kernel does not currently export an association of resident pages to tasks or 
allow externally influenced per-task page replacement, both of which are needed to implement working 
sets. 


4.1.4 Kernel Resource Management 


Management of kernel resources is needed to isolate the ill effects of any one VMS user image from other 
VMS processes and servers, and indeed from future user images of the same VMS process. Tasks that do 
not cooperate must not be able to interfere with each other by tying up resources. Such management is 
performed within VMS by the use of quotas. The Mach kernel does not supply any way to impose limits, 
such as quotas, on tasks. In an implementation of a production operating system environment, a resource 
model is needed to control memory and processor usage on a task basis. 
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4.1.5 Device Drivers 


In the version of the Mach kernel used in our model, device drivers reside in the kernel. While an inter- 
rupt service routine needs to be located in the kernel, it should provide minimal function, relegating most 
of the work to a user-level task. Also, device drivers can be partitioned to reduce the amount of replicated 
code. These modifications are being addressed by Mach developers at CMU [4]. 


4.2 Future Directions 


We have not fully addressed a number of topics that we nevertheless feel are important to explore if 
VMS-on-Mach is to become a practical operating system environment. These topics are described in this 
section. 


4.2.1 Performance Optimizations 


In order for VMS-on-Mach to be a viable alternative, it must have performance comparable to that of 
VAX/VMS. Preliminary measurements indicate that unoptimized performance is likely to be unsatisfac- 
tory, but large gains can probably be made through judicious optimizations that do not detract from the 
advantages of the multi-server model. In order to identify the needed optimizations, we must carry out 
carefully designed measurements. Most of these measurements (and therefore most of the resulting opti- 
mizations) can only be made after more of the VMS-on-Mach model has been implemented. Our 
thoughts on possible optimizations are described here. 


4.2.1.1 Proxies 


A proxy [10] is a section of code and/or data resident in a client’s address space, which acts as an agent 
for a server. The client may be a user space task or a VMS server. The proxy is considered part of the 
server and can be dynamically loaded into the client by the server. The advantage of using a proxy is that 
a client’s address space can be accessed directly. Invoking a proxy incurs only the cost of a local proce- 
dure call instead of the cost of an RPC to the server. 


One of the primary uses of a proxy is to provide a client-side access window to information maintained by 
a server. Proxy use can considerably reduce client-server communication, thereby reducing the overhead 
and latency of accessing the data. 


Currently we have not identified any specific use of proxies, but we believe the concept would be useful 
in a full operating system implementation using our approach. For instance, one possible use might be in 
implementing I/O read buffering. 


4.2.1.2 Distributed Data 


Strictly speaking, the client-server paradigm used in our model dictates that a single server is responsible 
for managing a specific piece of data, and that all references to the data are performed by RPCs to the 
managing server. This philosophy makes updates cheap but references expensive, and is inefficient for 
data that is frequently referenced but seldom modified. For this reason, we envision relaxing this para- 
digm to allow copies of selected data to reside in multiple servers, with an RPC being used to update these 
copies. To date, however, we have not identified specific uses of this technique. 


4.2.1.3 Message Transport Independent of User Interface 


The Mach kernel provides in-line and out-of-line modes of message transport. With in-line mode, the 
data is sent along with the message; with out-of-line mode, the message specifies the data location but 
does not actually include the data. In-line mode is appropriate for short messages while out-of-line mode 
is preferable for long messages. The choice of passing data in-line or out-of-line is an optimization that 
should be made by the message subsystem. Software changes should not be required. 
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If two servers that send messages to each other are bundled into the same task, server code should not be 
required to optimize the transport mode used to send messages between these servers. For instance, 
shared memory might be utilized as the basis for an optimized transport mode. 


To avoid intrusion of optimization decisions into the source code of VMS-on-Mach, we looked into de- 
signing a mechanism in our model so that the message transport mode may be chosen automatically, and 
the user does not need to explicitly indicate the transport mode. 


4.2.2 Other Interesting Topics 


A number of important operating system features and subsystems were not examined in our effort so far. 
These need to be incorporated into our model. 


VAXcluster technology provides users with an available and distributed computing environment. Multi- 
ple computing resources are used to create a cohesive environment that facilitates the dynamic sharing of 
devices and files. The use of micro-kemel and client-server technologies provide us with additional op- 
portunities for delivering distributed computing. In light of this we need to examine how these technolo- 
gies might be used to provide for, and enhance, the features of VAXcluster systems. 


We need to define the generic I/O, file system, and record management services that the I/O server, file 
system server, and record management server will provide, and identify the work that must be done in the 
user library to build an I/O subsystem for user images. High performance of the I/O and file system serv- 
ers is crucial to the success of our model. This is achieved by ensuring that overhead-inducing layers of 
software can be bypassed if their capabilities are not required. 


We are interested in exploring the issues related to orchestrating multiple operating system environments 
on the same kernel, as well as to cooperation among distributed (multi-) computing systems. For exam- 
ple, a philosophy is needed to provide for management of underlying kernel resources and multiple per- 
sonality environments. In addition, thought needs to be given to the networking model for such a system. 
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Abstract 


IPC is the glue with which traditional operating system services such as networking, 
and filing, are provided in microkernel-based operating systems. Because applications 
rely heavily on cross-address space communication, IPC performance is often viewed 
as being the “Achilles heel” of a microkernel-based operating system. In this paper I 
discuss four reasons why IPC performance is becoming increasingly irrelevant to overall 
system performance. 


1 Introduction 


Microkernels such as V [Cheriton 84], Chorus [Rozier et al. 88], and Mach [Accetta et al. 
86] provide the infrastructure with which other operating systems such as Unix, MS- 
DOS and VMS can be implemented as user-level programs [Golub et al. 90, Rashid et al. 
91, Cheriton et al. 90, Wiecek 92]. Because applications use cross-address space IPC to 
interact with traditional operating system services, IPC performance has been thought 
to be the Achilles heel of microkernel-based systems. Even with the improvements in 
IPC performance that have occurred in the past 5 years [Bershad et al. 90, Draves et al. 
91], microkernel based systems are still believed to have inherently worse performance 
than their monolithic counterparts. This belief stems from the fact that the system 
call, which is the mechanism for interacting with monolithic operating systems, such as 
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Science and Technology Office, under the title “Research on Parallel Computing”, ARPA Order No. 7330, 
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(OSF), and a National Science Foundation Presidential Young Investigator Award. 
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4.3BSD [Leffler et al. 89] and Sprite [Ousterhout et al. 88], is faster than a cross-address 
space IPC, which is how applications interact with user-level operating system services. 

Although IPC latency in microkernels is slower than system call latency, the absolute 
difference between them has reached the point where it can be largely ignored. In other 
words, IPC performance is becoming increasingly irrelevant as a metric with which to 
assess microkernel viability. 

There are four reasons that IPC performance should no longer be a principal metric 
by which one judges the “goodness” of a particular operating system microkernel, or 
even a particular approach to building operating system microkernels. In brief, these 
reasons are: 


1. IPC has gotten faster faster than the rest of the operating system. 
2. Performance is dominated by caches, not by address spaces. 

3. All data does not need to be marshalled through the kernel. 

4. All services do not need a hardware firewall. 


The first two reasons stem from the ever-growing performance imbalances which exist 
in today’s systems. Simply stated, IPC mechanisms are not the performance bottlenecks 
which they once were. Instead, there are other, more fundamental bottlenecks, such as 
memory transfer speed, network latencies, disk speed, and cache management overhead. 
The second two reasons are due to the maturity which microkernel-based systems have 
achieved in the last few years. Specifically, in their efforts to increase performance, 
systems builders have discovered a collection of techniques which can be used to bypass, 
or at least “dance around” IPC facilities. 

In the rest of this paper I expand on the reasons listed above, and discuss why 
we should stop measuring microkernel systems by the speed of their round trip IPC 
times. I present examples and observations from the Mach 3.0 microkernel running on 
a collection of architectural platforms to motivate and substantiate the discussion. 


2 IPC Has Gotten Faster Faster Than the Rest of 
The Operating System 


It has been observed that operating system performance has improved far less rapidly 
than would be expected given improvements in processor architecture and implemen- 
tation [Ousterhout 90, Anderson et al. 91]. Although the time to add two registers 
together has increased by almost two orders of magnitude in the last decade, the per- 
formance of key operating system services, such as filing, paging, and networking, has 
remained relatively flat. Disks continue to spin at about the same speed as they always 
have, buffer caches remain limited by memory bandwidth, and core network latency 
remains on the order of several hundred microseconds (although network bandwidth 
has improved somewhat more dramatically). 

In contrast to the performance of the services which are being provided by the oper- 
ating system, the time to send a message between two address spaces on the same ma- 
chine has dropped substantially. The reasons for this are two-fold. First, we’ve become 
more careful and more successful at building IPC mechanisms “for speed,” ruthlessly 
streamlining and optimizing the common cases. Using the Mach 3.0 microkernel as an 
example, IPC performance on a Microvax-III (CVax processor) has gone from about 
750 psecs for a round-trip RPC in 1989 [Bershad 90] to 497 psecs in 1992 (measured 
recently using Mach 3.0 version MK68). The improvements were due to tightening the 
interface [Draves 90], and the implementation [Draves et al. 91]. 

The second reason why IPC has gotten faster faster than the rest of the operating 
system is that measured IPC performance has, at least to this point, tracked processor 
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performance reasonably well.’ In Mach, this is largely because the improvements made 
in the last several years have moved IPC performance off of the memory curve and onto 
the processor curve by tightening the locality of the IPC paths. Again, using Mach 
3.0 MK68, a round-trip RPC takes 57 secs” on a DecStation 5000/200. That system, 
which uses a MIPS R3000 processor running at 25Mhz, is rated at roughly ten times 
the performance of the CVax. In keeping with this, cross-address space RPC is about 
nine times faster than the same code running on a CVax. 

With IPC performance improving more rapidly than general operating system ser- 
vice performance, the “hit” required to access such a service is becoming less important. 
For example, on the older CVax, the 497 psecs required to do a cross-address space RPC 
was comparable to the time it took seek one disk track, or copy a 512 byte block from 
a system buffer cache into a user buffer, or to transmit a packet over an Ethernet. On 
the DecStation 5000/200, however, the IPC penalty is substantially less. Since disk 
access, data transfer, and network latencies have not improved at anywhere the same 
rate, the additional cost of the IPC required to indirect to these facilities has become 
less significant. 


2.1 System Calls Are Not The Solution 


System calls used in monolithic kernels are the alternative to the IPC mechanisms 
used in microkernels. Monolithic operating system services reside in the kernel, and are 
accessed by applications with a single kernel boundary crossing. On older systems, such 
as the CVax, the time to execute a Mach system call? was about 60 psecs, substantially 
less than the IPC overhead (497 psecs) on that machine. In contrast, on the newer 
DecStation 5000/200, system call overhead is about 8 psecs, or about 50 psecs less than 
a round-trip RPC. While the relative cost of IPC and system calls on the two machines 
is the same, the absolute difference compared to the service access cost (disk, buffer, 
or network), is much smaller. As a result, there is diminishing incentive to use system 
calls, rather than generalized IPC facilities, to access system services. 


3 Performance is Dominated By Caches, Not by 
Address Spaces 


The invocation of an operating system service implies a change in locality. In monolithic 
systems, the new locality is in the kernel. In microkernel-based systems, the new locality 
is in another address space. In both cases, however, the change in locality can result 
in an increased cache miss rate [Agarwal et al. 88, Mogul & Borg 91]. On older style, 
slower architectures (< 10 MIPS), cache miss penalties were only a few cycles. On 
today’s architectures, however, cache miss penalties are tens, and soon to be hundreds, 
of cycles. These kinds of penalties can easily dwarf the kernel’s IPC overhead. In effect, 
the cost of accessing an operating system service is going to be most influenced by 
whether or not that service is in the cache — not whether or not it’s in the kernel or in 
another address space. 

One could argue, however, that OS interaction via a microkernel actually involves 
two changes in locality — one to the microkernel and another to the server. While true, 


1 Although IPC performance is ultimately limited by architectural features such as trap and context switch 
time, and although these times have not been improving at the same rate as processor speed [Anderson et al. 
91], practical IPC performance has not yet reached this limit. 


? All times were measured with warm caches. 


°Mach, although a microkernel, does export a small number of “true” system calls. 
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the microkernel’s locality (at least on the critical path through to the operating system 
server) is small. The common-case round trip IPC path in Mach 3.0 on the MIPS, for 
example, requires less than 4KB of instructions and references less than 2KB of data, 
most of which is on the kernel stack. Because the locality is small, and identifiable a 
priori, one could decrease the chance that misses occur on the IPC path by allocating 
memory with an eye towards the cache hashing function [Bershad et al. 92]. For 
virtually addressed caches, this means devoting pieces of the machine’s virtual address 
space to the microkernel. For a physically addressed cache, physical memory must be 
devoted, although one can play tricks with split instruction and data caches to ensure 
that only data pages conflict with designated instruction pages, and vice versa. 

One place where cache performance becomes apparent is in the management of 
external devices which use DMA, and not programmed, I/O. Before the processor reads 
memory into which DMA has been performed, it must purge that memory from the 
cache to ensure that stale data is not returned. Before a processor issues a write 
request to a DMA device, it must flush the memory to be written from the cache, 
again to ensure that stale data is not read by the device. These cache operations are 
expensive. For example, on the HP-700, a high performance workstation based on the 
HPPA RISC processor with a cycle time of 20 nanoseconds, cache purge and flush 
operations take between 1 and 14 cycles per line (32 bytes), DMA operations tend to be 
page-oriented, so I/O operations require between 128 and 896 cycles simply to ensure 
memory coherency. In the case of device reads, performance degrades even further as 
the newly transferred data is faulted into the cache, at a cost of 16 cycles per line 
(2048 cycles per page). In contrast, a cross-address space RPC in Mach 3.0 on that 
machine takes about 70 ysecs (3600 cycles). Consequently, the cost of accessing an 
out-of-kernel device server (changing address spaces) represents only one component of 
the total CPU/device communication cost. 


4 All Data Does Not Need to be Marshalled Through 
the Kernel 


Microkernel-based operating systems can preallocate buffers between client and server 
address spaces. This allows an operating system service to share address space with 
applications, just as it did when the service was resident in the kernel. Small to medium 
amounts of data can be transferred from one address space to another by depositing it in 
the shared regions, rather than by sending it through the kernel in a message [Bershad 
et al. 91]. Large data segments (on the order of pages) can be passed using virtual 
memory primitives. 

Co-mapping of IPC data has been used in several places. At CMU, applications 
share memory with the Unix server to pass data in and out of the file system. We 
have recently applied this technique to the socket interface as well. On a DS5000/200, 
we have found that the mapped socket interface does not improve the performance on 
small packets (fewer than 100 bytes), but in larger packets there is an improvement. 
For packets of 4KB, sends using the mapped socket interface are 15% faster than using 
the regular, non-mapped, interface. In packets of more than 4KB the mapped interface 
avoids the cost of dynamically allocating and deallocating the region for out-of-line 
transmission, although for extremely large packets remapping, rather than copying, is 
more efficient. 

Co-mapping can be used effectively for non-Unix interfaces as well. For example, we 
have built a version of the X11 window server which uses Mach IPC for communication 
between X clients and the server. X does call request buffering, but clients frequently 
flush the buffer, which causes the data to be made available to the server. When Unix 
stream sockets are used to implement the transport layer, the flush causes a socket 
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write to occur. With sockets, multiple flushes may occur before the server collects 
any of the data, but all of the data can be collected in one receive, so transferring 
data through the kernel doesn’t necessarily increase the number of context switches. 
When using Mach’s IPC, which is message-oriented, every flush results in a message. 
Message boundaries are maintained, so every message must be collected separately by 
the X server, increasing the the number of user-kernel boundary crossings and context 
switches relative to a socket-based implementation. We are modifying the X library 
to buffer requests in shared memory. Flushes transfer the data to the shared buffer, 
and only cause an IPC message to be sent if previous IPC messages have not yet been 
collected. 


5 All Services Do Not Need a Hardware Firewall 


The cost of accessing functions in another protection domain (whether in the kernel 
or in a server’s address space) has provided motivation for microkernel-based systems 
to migrate what were once kernel functions into client address spaces. This is possible 
when unprotecting the functions has no security implications. For example, there’s no 
reason to put the system clock in the kernel, let alone another address space — on most 
architectures, the clock can be mapped directly into user address spaces. Similarly, 
network protocols can execute in the address spaces of the applications which are com- 
municating rather than in the kernel or a special protocol server [Schroeder & Burrows 
90, Maeda & Bershad 92]. Applications can send and receive packets directly through 
the network interface. If the network is assumed to be insecure (as is generally the 
case), then executing the protocols in a secure protection domain offers no additional 
integrity. Encryption, and not hardware protection modes, are necessary here. 

Another technique for removing hardware firewalls is to migrate pieces of the oper- 
ating system service into clients’ address spaces. Mach’s Unix emulation package uses 
this approach with its transparent emulation library, which is a shared library mapped 
into every Unix address space. Unix system calls are reflected out of the kernel into 
the caller’s emulation library. There, the emulation library may simply forward the 
system call onto the Unix server, or it may implement the call itself, if possible. For 
example, the emulation library uses a mapped file interface for communicating with the 
Unix server. Read and write system calls are intercepted by the emulation library and 
converted into loads and stores to the mapped memory which backs the file. In this way, 
binary compatibility with Unix is maintained, and cross-address space IPC is avoided. 
This approach has been generalized in the Mach multiserver project [Julin et al. 91], 
and has resulted in substantial IPC reductions. In benchmarks on that system, which 
are intended to be persuasive but not conclusive, client-side emulation permits two out 
of three system calls to be implemented without an RPC. 


6 Conclusions 


IPC performance has come a long way in the last ten years. We now understand how 
to build IPC mechanisms which are only a few tens of microseconds slower than system 
calls. While this may at first seem unacceptably high, an examination of the other 
issues in operating system performance reveals that the additional overhead is small 
compared to the services which are being accessed. Moreover, the growing mismatch 
between cache and memory speed is making the physical location of operating system 
code and data much more important than the software path by which it is accessed. 
Finally, as microkernel-based operating systems have matured, useful techniques which 
reduce the frequency of operating system interaction, and hence, IPC, have also been 
developed. For these reasons, the raw performance of IPC facilities is largely becoming 
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an irrelevant metric by which to judge microkernel-based operating systems. 
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Abstract: 

[Draves et al. 91] described some Mach kernel optimizations based on continuations 
resulting in e.g. 14% faster communication and 85% less kernel stack space. The 
present paper was stimulated by their work and presents results in some way 
contradicting it. Like the paper cited this paper is purely technical, not conceptual. 


The main thesis is that highly efficient thread management and communication in an 
operating system must (and can) be obtained by a thorough and comprehensive design, 
not by one special trick. The arguments come from the operating system L3 [Liedtke 
et al. 91, Liedtke 92]. 

A null RPC in L3 executes 8.9 times faster than in Mach MK40 and exception 
handling 11.6 times faster. (L3 as well as Mach were measured on a Toshiba 5200 
laptop with a 386 CPU, 20 MHz clock, 32K cache, 8M memory). These large factors 
can hardly be explained by slight differences between the Mach and L3 IPC semantics. 
A second reason for the factor coming mainly from implementation and not from 
different kernel concepts is the fact that the L3 kernel performance itself was 
significantly improved by a redesigned thread management and IPC implementation. It 
is 4 to S times faster than the old L3 version 2 implementation. 

To date there exist about 300 commercial L3 installations. 


1. Why efficient IPC? 


Fast IPC will support all client/server architectures. Examples are standard operating 
systems emulated on top of a microkernel, file servers, replication servers ... and 
device drivers. The last aspect is not yet widely discussed, but is a good example for 
illustrating the performance requirements. 


Nearly all arguments supporting dekernelization and the microkernel approach also 
demand implementing device drivers as user processes outside the kernel. So L3 was 
one of the first systems (perhaps the first practically available one), which strictly 
handled all devices (except the clock interrupt) outside the kernel by user level 
processes. The method used is simply transforming hardware interrupts into interrupt 
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messages and extending a task’s address space by hardware I/O ports [Liedtke et al. 
91]. Of course, flexibility and adaptability of the system increased. Furthermore we 
found it very nice to program device drivers like other servers using the kernel’s 
abstraction and protection mechanisms. Usually such a driver program looks like 
wait for first order ; 
DO 
execute order ; 


reply and wait for next order 
OD. 


Now let us have a closer look at a typical PC’s disk driver. The standard ESDI or 
AT—bus controller operates on 512 byte sized sectors and generates an interrupt after 
each sector read or written. Thus a disk read operation refines execute order 
mentioned above to 
execute read disk order : 
setup read operation ; 
FOR i := 1 TO sectors to be read DO 
wait for ready interrupt ; <4 hardware RPC occurs 


read data 
UNTIL error occurred OD . 


This can be interpreted as a remote procedure call (RPC) by hardware. The interrupt 
line sends an interrupt message to the device driver, which handles the interrupt and 
replies by continuing the interrupted thread. In fact such a hardware RPC costs about 
the same as the well known software null RPC. ' 

Today’s disks will deliver a sector every 260 ys (3600 rpm, 64 sectors per track) or 
even every 140 ys (5600 rpm, 76 sectors per track), i.e. one RPC every 260 or 140 
ps. Obviously in this case you cannot tolerate 500 ys or more for a null RPC, except 
perhaps in a pure research system. Similar situations arise when using standard PC 
hardware for RS232: one interrupt every 520 us (19.2 KBaud) down to every 86 ys 
(116 KBaud). 

On the one hand it is true that increasing CPU speed may moderate the IPC 
performance requirements, but on the other hand the increasing speed of external 
devices (faster rotating disks, high speed networks) and multi media applications may 
require even higher RPC bandwidth. 


In general, cheap RPC will lead to high acceptance of the concept by application 
program developers, whereas high costs will seduce programmers to circumvent RPCs 
by more or less dirty tricks, thus inducing bad, errorprone and unclear program 
structures. (Too often I have heard system programmers developing software on top of 
a microkernel talking about how to avoid context switches and IPC.) 


Therefore one important goal of the L3 kernel redesign was to explore how fast IPC 
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can be realized. The results, e.g. 60 ws (386, 20 MHz) or 15 us (486, 33 MHz) for a 
null RPC, are presented in section 2, whereas section 3 contains a critical discussion 
of Mach’s continuation approach [Draves et al. 91] in relation to the L3 experiences. 


2. The L3 Implementation 
2.1 Threads, Tasks and Communication 


The L3 micro kernel implements tasks consisting of an address space (into which 
memory objects can be mapped) and threads. Both tasks and threads are persistent 
objects. Actually the kernel supports up to 16383 threads per station. Threads 
communicate directly by messages which can be composed by strings and memory 
objects. Strings are transferred by strict copy whereas transfer of (mapped or 
unmapped) memory objects is done lazily (copy on write). The micro kernel manages 
tasks (including memory and address spaces) as well as threads (including 
communication). Memory objects are handled by the default or external pagers. I/O 
drivers are built as user level tasks or threads, located outside the kernel. The kernel 
transforms hardware interrupts into null messages to the associated threads. 


IPC primitives are 


send (dest, msg, snd timeout, res)}) 
receive (source, msg, rec timeout, res) 
wait (msg, source, rec timeout, res) 
call (dest, snd msg, snd timeout, rec msg, rec timeout, res) 


reply wait (dest, snd msg, snd timeout, rec msg, src, rec timeout, res) 


Send does not block, whereas cal] and reply wait are blocking operations. Receive and 
call accept only messages from the source/dest specified, whereas wait and reply wait 
accept messages from any source. In fact more than 95% of the IPC in an L3 system 
is handled by either call or reply wait, because these two allow a simple and efficient 
RPC. Different to Mach no ports are involved. Direct access via thread ids, which are 
unique in time, saves bookkeeping and one indirection, but on the other hand requires 
validity checks per message transfer. 


An IPC related concept unique to L3 is the clan [Liedtke 92]. This is a set of tasks 
headed by a chief. Inside the clan all messages are transferred freely and the kernel 
guarantees message integrity. But whenever a message tries to cross a clan’s 
borderline, regardless whether outgoing or incoming, it is redirected to the clan’s 
chief. This chief may inspect the message (sender and receiver as well as contents) 
and decide whether or not it should be passed to the destination to which it was 


Timeouts are given in milliseconds; a special value denotes infinite or never. The operation’s result 
res can be ok, send/rec timeout, dest/source not existent. 
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addressed. Obviously subject restrictions and local reference monitors can be 
implemented outside the kernel by means of clans. Since chiefs are tasks at user level, 
the clan concept allows sophisticated user definable security checks as well as active 
control, e.g. for debugging, emulating environments and forwarding messages via 
networks. 


2.2 Performance Results 


For measurement two hardware platforms were used: first a Toshiba 5200 PC with a 
386 cpu (20 MHz clock) and 32 Kbyte cache, second a no-name PC with a 486 cpu 
(33 MHz clock) and 64 KByte secondary cache. (The 486 chip already contains an 8 
KByte ”primary” cache.) 


To measure the RPC costs two user level threads running in different address spaces 
"playing ping-pong” were used. Table 1 contains the RPC times for various parameter 
sizes. Each time applies to a complete round trip”, where “ping” sends m bytes to 
”pong”, which replies with n bytes. n and m are net message sizes, i.e. information 
about sender/receiver is added. 


cross address space RPC Toshiba 5200 no-name PC 
m + n parameters (bytes) 386, 20 MHz 486, 33 MHz 


60.20 us 


60.20 ys 
74.94 us 
81.14 us 


101.74 us 


89.64 us 
102.02 us 
142.92 us 


exception handling 
within same address space 45.18 pus 11.44 ps 


Table 1: RPC and exception handling times 





This is far better than what most former microkernels have achieved, and it is fast 
enough to handle disks, RS232 and ethernet hardware; but is it close enough to the 
optimum? 


” It is assumed that the message will not cross a clan’s borderline. Timeout is never. 
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386/486 processors have a special machine instruction which does a complete context 
switch including TLB flush. Two of these operations cost about 38 us (386, 20 MHz) 
or 13 ws (486, 33 MHz)”. (You are right: this operation is not used in the L3 
kernel.) Comparing this with the costs of a null RPC (60 / 15 ys) it seems reasonable 
that further significant gain of efficiency requires a conceptual change. 


2.3 Implementation Methods 


From the beginning we felt that good performance must be founded on a simple 
architecture and that highly efficient thread management and communication requires a 
thorough and comprehensive design on 


© the kernel interface level, 
© the algorithmic level, 
© the coding level. 


To illustrate the impact of various design decisions on each level, in the following the 
respective costs must be considered in relation to the resulting time for one short 
message transfer, 30 ws or 7.5 ys (for 386, MHz or 486, 33 MHz). 


On the kernel interface level the system calls call and reply wait allow reduction of 
one system call per message transfer. (Switching from user into kernel mode and back 
to user mode costs 10 ys or 3 ys.) IPC based on send;receive communication would 
use two system calls and sometimes prevent direct transfer of flow control due to 
lacking atomicity. 

To support efficient use of the IPC mechanisms by application programs, dest, source, 
send message, receive message (buffer) and timeout are independent parameters of the 
system calls. By this and the fact that messages can contain indirectly addressed strings 
unnecessary copy operations for composing or decomposing messages are avoided. 


On the algorithmic level the most effective properties are: 


e The L3 kernel strictly uses the process model, i.e. a kernel stack, which is part of 
the thread control block (tcb), is associated with each thread. (Actually a teb with 
its kernel stack occupies a 4K page. Theoretically this can be reduced to IK, even 
when using the 386 MMU.) The space of all thread control blocks is mapped into 
a special part of each task’s address space, which is only kernel addressable. Thus 
accessing the actual as well as other tcbs is very simple and fast. Switching the 
context to another thread is mainly reduced to reloading the stack pointer (1 us or 


» These are the minimum times calculated from [i386] and [i486]. It is assumed that memory is 
accessed without wait states and only the necessary S TLB misses occur after a context switch (one 
page for code, stack, TSS, LDT and segment descriptors). 

” This is one half of an RPC, 
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0.4 us)” and switching the address space, if necessary. The facts that threads can 
block in kernel mode and tcbs can be paged (threads are persistent!) are simple 
consequences of this architecture. 


e@ String messages are copied directly from the sender’s to the receiver's address 
space by fast dynamic mapping of the destination area into the sender’s address 
space. 


@ We found that 50% to 80% of the transferred messages were not longer than 8 
bytes. Thus short messages are transferred via the CPU registers, similar to 
[Cheriton 84]. This is 1.5 times (15 ys or 3.5 ys) faster than copying from 
memory to memory. 


@ Whenever possible control is transferred directly. The sending thread simply 
switches to the receiving thread’s kernel stack and address space (if necessary) and 
continues this one by returning to the user level. As a consequence a client 
automatically donates the current timeslice to the server and gets it back together 
with the reply. 

© Bookkeeping of ready-, waiting- and other queues is done lazily. (Strict updating” 
would cost at least 10 ws or 4 ws per message transfer, compared to 30 ys or 7.5 
ps needed for the complete IPC operation.) 


Additionally some CPU specific methods were used on the coding level. Besides the 
well known local code optimizing techniques, the most important are 


© alignment of tables to minimize TLB and cache misses, 
© rearrangement of basic blocks to avoid frequent jumps, 
© avoiding use of segment registers. ” 


2.4 Are the Results Applicable to Other Architectures? 


L3 has been implemented on 386/486 based PC’s. Discussing the possible effects when 
changing the hardware architecture is highly speculative, but our experiences would 
suggest the following: 

@ Similar results will be achieved on other single processor systems, provided the 


processor is of von Neumann type, has a conventional MMU supporting a large 
address space and at least two modes (user/kernel) with own stacks. 


2 Assuming that neither floating point nor debug registers are actually used by both threads. 
? Assuming that the queues are implemented as double linked lists. 
" Segment registers are a 386/486 specific feature. 
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@ In a shared memory multiprocessor system locks must be used for synchronization. 
Even in the nonconflicting case this will slow down IPC. On a 386/486 based 
multiprocessor system with an efficient cache and memory architecture, we expect 
degradation of 10% to 20% for a null RPC assuming that client and server use the 
same processor and no conflicts occur. 


@ In contrast to the LRPC results [Bershad 90] message transfers between threads 
running on different processors, which can communicate only via memory, will 
cost substantially more than transfers between threads using the same processor. 
Only with transputer-like architectures inter processor communication can be made 
as efficient as intra processor communication. 


3. Discussing Continuations 


[Draves et al. 91] introduced continuations in the Mach kernel as a_ general 
optimization technique saving space and time. Since threads must be able to block in 
kernel mode, either one kernel stack per active thread must be allocated or an 
auxiliary data structure (per thread) called “continuation” is required. This is used to 
store all information necessary for continuing the thread later on. Thus the currently 
used kernel stack becomes available for the next thread. As a consequence, in most 
cases only one kernel stack per processor is needed and space is saved, because 
continuations can be dimensioned smaller than stacks. 


Draves et al. mention that a null RPC executes 14% faster and exception handling 
performance has improved by a factor of 2 due to the use of continuations. But as 
shown in section 2, solutions without continuations are possible, which are about 10 
times faster than Mach’s continuation based implementation. Now suppose you 
combine the continuation technique with the L3 approach. What would be the effects, 
besides some loss of elegance and simplicity in the programming model? 


3.1 Speed Detoriation 
Positive or negative effects of continuations concerning execution time come out of 


© optimizations due to continuations, 
© runtime costs of continuations, 
© change of working set (influencing TLB and cache misses). 


The results presented in section 2 strongly suggest that using continuations in L3 will 
not enable further optimizations. 


Estimating the lower bound of runtime costs can be based upon a best case analysis of 
the additional operations required for implementing continuations. At least copying the 
return vector from the stack into the continuation and recovering it later on is needed. 
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This overhead can be ignored as long as IPC is slow, but it may become relevant in 
connection with a fast IPC implementation. So we added saving/recovering of the 
return vector (S words pushed by hardware) and one status word to L3’s context 
switch operation and measured again the costs of a null RPC: 


null RPC time increase 


L3 + save/recover 


386, 20 MHz 60.20 us 
486, 33 MHz 14.96 us 





Table 2: Costs of save/recover continuation 


At a first glance you would expect continuations reducing the working set, thus 
slightly increasing speed by better TLB and cache hit rates. But a closer look shows 
that no speed up can be expected: 


© Without continuations kernel stack and thread control block can occupy the same 
page; with continuations two different pages are needed. Since the 386/486 has a 
"one process TLB”, continuations lead to one additional TLB miss per context 
switch. (A “multi process TLB” would avoid this.) 


© Since the most frequently used L3 kernel operations use only as much of the 
kernel stack as has also to be saved in the continuation, there is no reason for a 
significant cache working set difference between n stacks and one stack plus n 
continuations. 


As a result we are convinced that introducing continuations in L3 will have no positive 
effects concerning speed, probably even decrease it. 


3.2 Space Improvements 


Since memory is not critical in a typical L3 application, we use one 4 K page for each 
thread control block including its kernel stack. But if necessary, a control block 
including stack could be reduced to 1 K. Although the 386/486 MMU operates with 4 
K pages only, 1 K kernel pages can be realized by a special trick [Liedtke 92a], thus 
achieving a kernel working set of 1 Kbytes per active thread. 


A continuation must be able to store at least the processor’s general registers, floating 
point, segment and debug registers. Together with other kernel data in the thread 
control block about 500 bytes are needed. 


So the use of continuations would save about 500 bytes per active thread. 
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This result is positive, but expressed in today’s memory costs we are talking about 2 
cents per active thread. (In most cases additional memory can easily be plugged into a 
computer.) Furthermore this gain has to be compared with the user level working set 


per thread. 


4. Conclusions 
e@ IPC can be implemented really fast. 


® Continuations will not support this job. 
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Abstract 


While many have touted the advantages of microkemel operating system architecture, 
there are few examples of complete, commercial quality systems built in this style. This 
paper describes our experience building a UNIX® System V Release 4 (SVR4) 
compatible operating system using the Cuorus® microkemel. 


For this technology to gain acceptance in the marketplace, it must provide full binary 
compatibility with existing operating systems, and performance comparable to 
traditional, monolithic operating systems. In addition, it must allow developers to track 
the evolution of UNIX at a cost not much greater than a port, and it must enable the 
development of new system functionality. 


1. Introduction 


Microkernel technology is attractive for many reasons. Until recently, however, investigation of this 
technology was largely confined to academic settings. Wide acceptance in the commercial world requires 
solutions not only to the abstract problem of providing appropriate operating system services, but also to 
the practical problems faced by system vendors each day. 


1.1 Requirements 


Any commercial version of the UNIX operating system developed today must provide absolute 
conformance to the source compatibility standards and total binary compatibility with other platforms 
using the same processor. Since we initially chose the Motorola 88000 as our hardware platform, we have 
a stringent set of compatibility standards and compliance tests with which to conform. The 88open Binary 
Compatibility Standard (BCS) defines the trap interface for applications based upon SVR3.2 interfaces, 
and the 880pen Application Binary Interface (ABI) defines the interface for those applications based on 
SVR4. Price/performance is another key issue. We cannot afford an operating system that prevents us 
from competing in this area. At the same time, we are prepared to absorb some performance overhead, 
particularly in non-critical areas, to ease the development of new features and functionality. 


The ability to track the evolution of UNIX is at least as important as providing binary compatibility and 
competitive price/performance. It appears that UNIX is becoming more modular. It is commonplace today 
for I/O devices to be designed for industry standard busses, and for the device drivers to be provided by 
the manufacturer of the I/O device. Thus, source compatibility with the Device Driver Interface (DDI), 
enabling the direct importation of third party device drivers and STREAMS modules is a key requirement. 


® UNIX is a registered trademark of UNIX System Laboratories, Inc. in the U.S.A. and other countries. 
® Cuorus is a registered trademark of Chorus systémes. 
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The Virtual File System (VFS) [Kleiman 86] interface has enabled the development of new file systems 
independent of the rest of the UNIX kernel. Hence, adherence to the VFS interface is also important. 


We must be able to track future UNIX System Laboratories (USL) releases such as SVR4 ES and ES/MP, 
with a cost not significantly greater than that of a simple porting effort. This is a major challenge! 


We also have an internal goal: this operating system should be an appropriate base for experimentation 
with and development of distributed systems. During design and development, we devoted considerable 
thought to the problem of presenting a ‘‘Single System Image’’ to users of a collection of machines 
running this operating system. 


The target hardware for this operating system is the Unisys S/8400, a 33 MHz Motorola 88000-based 
machine with one or two processors, and a VME based I/O subsystem. 


1.2 CHORUS Concepts 


The abstractions provided by the CHORUS microkemel or Nucleus are similar to those found in other 
systems, such as Amoeba [Tanenbaum 90], Mach [Golub 90], and the V Kemel [Cheriton 90]. These 
abstractions include 


e Unique Identifiers: global names used to provide a unified name space for all objects within a 
distributed CHORUS system. Unique identifiers (UIs) are guaranteed to be unique over time for all sites 
within an administratively designated domain. 


Actors: collections of resources within a CHORUS site, representing private memory contexts that may 
contain multiple memory regions, communication ports and threads of execution. 


Threads: sequential flows of control within an actor. All threads of an actor share all resources of the 
actor. Threads are scheduled independently by the Nucleus. Threads synchronize with each other 
using Nucleus provided mutex and semaphore operations. 


Ports: location transparent communication end-points within a CHORUS system. (A CHORUS system 
consists of a set of CHORUS sites.) Threads send and receive messages on ports, which serve as 
globally-named message queues. Ports are initially attached to a specified actor but can be migrated to 
another actor. Only threads within the actor to which the port is attached have the right to receive 
messages on it. Knowledge of a port’s name implies the right to send messages to that port. 


Port Groups: collections of ports that are addressed as a group to perform communication operations. 
CHORUS port groups provide several addressing modes. Messages may be sent to all members of the 
group, any one member of the group, one member of the group residing on a particular site, or one 
member of the group residing on the same site as another known port. 


Messages: untyped sequences of bytes that represent information to be sent from one port to another 
via CHORUS IPC. All messages transmitted are stamped with the protection identifiers of the sending 
actor and port. 


Regions: contiguous ranges of valid virtual addresses within an actor. Each region is treated as a unit 
by the CHORUS virtual memory system. Multiple regions within a single actor may not overlap. 


Segments: encapsulated data within a CHORUS system, typically representing some form of backing 
store, such as a swap area on a disk. Regions map a portion of a segment into the address space of an 
actor. Requests to read or modify data within a region are converted by the virtual memory system 
into read or modify requests within the segment through the use of a standard Nucleus-to-mapper 
protocol. Any server adhering to this protocol can act as a mapper for virtual memory segments. 
Mappers also provide the synchronization needed to implement distributed shared memory. 


Capabilities: unique handles, the possession of which grants the right to perform an operation. Within 
a CHORUS system, capabilities consist of the concatenation of a port name and a key. The port name 
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identifies a server and the key identifies an object within the server. 


Of the above abstractions, unique identifiers, actors, threads, ports, port groups, messages, and regions are 
defined and managed solely by the CHORUS Nucleus. Capabilities and segments are managed 
cooperatively by the Nucleus and system servers. For further information concerning the CHORUS Nucleus 
abstractions, see [Rozier 88]. 


A distinguishing characteristic of the CHORUS Nucleus is that the actor abstraction was extended by the 
introduction of the supervisor actor. Supervisor actors are much the same as other actors in that they are 
compiled, linked, loaded into memory, and unloaded from memory separately from the Nucleus and from 
each other. They differ from other actors because, when loaded, they execute in a privileged instruction 
mode and share the system address space. 


Supervisor actors enable several optimizations that greatly enhance the performance achievable in a 
modular subsystem. The two most notable optimizations are the ability to use connected handlers and an 
extremely fast lightweight RPC mechanism. 


Connected handlers allow efficient treatment of hardware events. Using an architecture-independent 
interface, supervisor actors may associate functions dynamically with traps, exceptions and interrupts. 
The use of connected handlers eliminates the requirement that device drivers be part of the microkernel, 
without sacrificing performance. 


The CHORUS lightweight RPC mechanism (LWRPC) optimizes communication between supervisor actors 
that reside on a single site. When a LWRPC can be performed, the cost of communicating between the two 
supervisor actors is slightly more than that of a subroutine call. This optimization is performed 
automatically by the Nucleus, transparent to the client of the service. 


Using these abstractions, a high-level operating system interface, such as that provided by UNIX, is 
exported. Such an operating system interface is called a subsystem. Typically, subsystems consist of 
several multithreaded system servers, each providing a part of the exported interface. The protocols 
between the system servers are designed so that the operating system interface can be readily extended to a 
distributed environment. Each remote request to a server is processed by one of its threads. Part of the 
request message contains information needed to construct the context within which to process the request. 


Each server creates one or more ports to which remote clients send requests. Some of these ports may be 
inserted into port groups with well-known names. Such port groups can be used to access a service 
independent of the provider of the service. 


Servers may also provide a trap interface to services. These interfaces can be compatible with existing 
UNIX-like system interfaces, but do not extend transparently across the network. To provide a distributed 
system interface while maintaining binary compatibility, system calls are normally handled by a server 
that exports a trap interface. System calls that reference remote entities are marshaled into messages and 
sent using CHORUS IPC to the server that manages the remote entity. 


1.3 Architecture of SVR4 over CHORUS 


The operating system consists of up to five distinct servers, depending upon the needs of a particular site. 
(See Figure 1.) These subsystem servers are 


e Process Manager (PM) - manages process contexts and dispatches system calls. 


e Object Manager (OM) - manages file systems, block device drivers and non-STREAMS character 
drivers. 
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¢ STREAMS Manager (STM) - manages STREAMS drivers, pipes and all other STREAMS dependent 
services. 


e IPC Manager (IPCM) and IPC Key Manager (KM) - manage System V IPC (shared memory, 
semaphores and message queues) and their associated keys, respectively. 


The servers are known collectively as the SSU. 


This division into servers is similar to that used in CHORUS/MiXV3.2, a version of UNIX System V 3.2. 
The IPCM and KM extend the operating system services to include all System V IPC facilities. The 
Device Manager of MiX V3.2 was replaced in the SVR4 implementation by the STM. In addition, file 
data is cached by the Virtual Memory subsystem, which is managed by the Nucleus. This required the 
development of significant new protocols between the OM, PM and Nucleus. 


The OM, STM, IPCM and KM use large sections of unmodified SVR4 code, and are written in C. The 
Nucleus and PM are written in C++. 





Chorus Nucleus - VM 
Figure 1. SVR4 Servers 


2. File System 


SVR4 introduced new file system services, and a major file system reimplementation. Among the new 
services are mmap(2) and enforcement mode record locking, which pose some interesting problems in a 
distributed environment, such as that provided by the CHORUS Nucleus. Since mmap(2) permits 
simultaneous access to file data through the load and store operations, as well as the through traditional 
read(2) and write(2) system calls, the USL implementation features elaborate interactions between the file 
system code and the Virtual Memory code. 


The CHORUS model calls for a separation between the client Nucleus (or user process) and the mapper. 
Implementing this separation means that the Nucleus and the OM do not share data structures. We 
describe here the mechanism we have chosen to provide the services and semantics of SVR4 files while 
maintaining the model of client and server separation. 
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2.1 Memory Mapped Files and the Page Cache 


A typical UNIX system call for file system services begins as a trap into the PM. In the case of open(2), a 
message is sent to an appropriate OM determined by the pathname of the file. If the open is for a 
cacheable (mappable) file, the open will return a special capability which is used to locate the mapper 
(OM) and identify the file to the mapper. The following sections describe the how reading and writing 
data is done through the Nucleus page cache. 


2.1.1 Read. When a read(2) system call is initiated on a cacheable file, a sgRead(K) call is made to the 
Nucleus. The arguments include the capability mentioned above. Using this capability, the Nucleus can 
send an appropriate message to the OM for that file. 


In the simplest case, the Nucleus is asked for data that is already available in the page cache. In this case 
the data is provided with no file system interaction. If the Nucleus is asked for data that is not already 
cached, a PULLIN message is sent to the OM. 


If the file is mapped, the PM creates a region in the process backed by the file. A Nucleus call sets up the 
address space information and provides the capability obtained when the file was opened. A fault for read 
in this process is handled much as the read cases described previously. Specifically, if the page is not 
already cached, a PULLIN message identical to the one previously mentioned is sent to the mapper. 


Note that the role of the OM for mmap() is trivial. The OM must know that mappings exist, because they 
represent a reference to the vnode and because they must be synchronized with mandatory locking. So 
minimally, the OM must be told when the first mapping is created, and when the last one is destroyed. 


2.1.2 Write. Write is handled similarly to read, but we must consider also the mechanism for maintaining 
the atomicity and serializability expected for UNIX file system operations. When a write(2) system call is 
initiated on a cacheable file, a sgWrite(K) call is made to the Nucleus. As before, the capability required to 
send a mapper message is included. 


Consider the case that the write is for exactly one full page of bytes for a new file. The Nucleus has no 
requirement to obtain data from the mapper, but the file system must allocate disk space for the data to be 
written. In this case, a GETACCESS message is sent to the mapper asking for write access for the correct 
offset and size. This gives the mapper the opportunity to allocate disk space or to fail the request. 


If the request is successful, and the file is not truncated before the next sync(2), the Nucleus eventually 
sends a PUSHOUT message to the OM with the new data. 


Next consider the case that some bytes are modified in the middle of an existing file by the write. If the 
Nucleus has the corresponding page with write access, no interaction with the file system is necessary. If 
the Nucleus has the page with read-only access, the Nucleus must (as before) send a GETACCESS to the 
mapper asking for write access. This gives the mapper a slightly different opportunity than in the previous 
case. The mapper can determine that no other clients have read access to the page before granting write 
access to the requesting Nucleus. If the Nucleus does not have the page, it sends a PULLIN message to ask 
for the data with write access. 


Note: In the read case above, the PULLIN message carries with it a request for read access to the relevant 
portion of the file. In the event of read/write activity on a file, the mapper similarly determines that there 
is no other client with write access, before granting the read access. 


If a write fault occurs for a page of the same file, the interactions between the Nucleus and the mapper are 
the same as when the page is modified by a write(2) call. 
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2.1.3 Larger Reads and Writes. Consider the case of a read that spans 100 pages of file data. The Nucleus 
might be better off to execute a number of small PULLIN requests rather than one large request. I/O 
atomicity is maintained because the Nucleus may request, for example, the first two pages of data, along 
with 100 pages of read access with the first PULLIN message of the transaction. The Nucleus holds the 
read access until all 100 pages have been transferred. This eliminates the possibility of another client 
obtaining write access during the course of satisfying the sgRead(K). A write might similarly involve a 
large GETACCESS request. 


It is an important aspect of this architecture that once access rights are held by a Nucleus for a portion of 
the file, the I/O may proceed without holding any locks on the file system. This permits us to perform 
simultaneous I/O for multiple processes on non-overlapping ranges within a file. 


2.1.4 Flushing Data and Access Rights. The mapper may need to change the access that a client Nucleus 
has to all or part of a file. For example, if a file is truncated we must destroy all cached pages. This is 
accomplished with the sgF/ush(K) call, which has options to destroy parts of a cache, to downgrade access 
from write to read, or simply to cause dirty pages to be flushed to backing store. 


2.2 Attributes and Tokens 


Since file I/O can take place “‘behind the back’’ of the file system, a mechanism is needed to keep 
attributes, such as file size, access time and modification time, current. The system call code in the PM is 
required to maintain these attributes, if they change as a result of a sgRead(K) or sgWrite(K) nucleus call. 
It is further necessary for the PM to ‘‘know’’ the size for such files, so that it can validate the size and 
offset of a read(2), for example. Thus, the PM maintains a client-side attribute cache. 


We have implemented a shared reader, single writer token protocol for attribute mangement. The current 
state of the token is associated with the vnode for each cacheable file. When an OM receives the first open 
request for a file from a PM, the reply message will, if possible, indicate that the PM is receiving the 
readable token and file size as part of the reply. At the completion of the open, the OM and PM may both 
have an accurate size for the file. 


If the PM is going to change the size of a file, it must first request the writable token from the OM. After 
granting the request, the OM may no longer know the exact size of the file. The OM, of course, always 
knows the amount of disk space allocated for use by the file. At sync time, the attributes that should go to 
disk are sent to the OM in the sync message. 


If the OM needs to use or modify the size of the file, for example because of truncation, the OM must 
recall the appropriate token from the PM that holds it. While the readable token is not present, the PM 
may not use the size of the file. 


The distribution of size information results in an inconvenience for file systems that have blocks size 
smaller than the system page size. When a small file is created and written, only the PM knows the exact 
size of the file. The Nucleus asks for write access to the first page of the file, and backing store must be 
allocated for the entire page. If blocks are allocated but not written, they must be freed when the vnode 
becomes inactive. In fact, the excess blocks are cleaned up on the last close of a file. 


2.3. Mandatory Record Locking 


The I/O path is direct from the PM to the Nucleus. The PM must, therefore enforce record locks. When 
the OM receives a request to place an enforcement mode lock on part of a file, each PM that has the file 
open must agree that the lock is in place before the OM can grant the request. 


2.4 The Proxy File System 


The implementation of STREAMS-based device files is separated into multiple servers. The name space 
for these files is managed by the OM, while the devices themselves (with their associated drivers) are 
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managed by the STM. This distribution is managed by a pseudo-file system, called the proxy file system. 


While the PM-Nucleus-OM implementation of files with cacheable data is based on a model of client-side 
attribute caching in the PM, the proxy file system is based on a model of server-side attribute caching in 
the STM. Server-side attribute caching minimizes both complexity and messaging overhead for files 
whose name space management and data management are distributed across actors. 


Proxy file system synchronization is controlled by the OM, but the file objects themselves (and their 
attributes) are managed by the STM. The proxy file system emulates the SVR4 specfs file system on the 
coordinator (OM) side, and emulates the underlying disk-based file system on the server (STM) side. The 
proxy server-side attribute caching model is implemented by using a coordinator-server protocol between 
the OM and STM. 


When, during the course of a name space lookup operation, the OM recognizes the first open of a file 
object managed by the STM, the file object attributes are migrated to the STM with a MOVEINODE 
message, which creates a capability for the STM server file object. The OM proxy file system constructs a 
data structure (similar to a specfs vnode) to which the lookup operation resolves. 


An open operation performed on the proxy file object sends a LEAFOPEN message to the server STM 
designated by the server capability. (The conceptual separation of the MOVEINODE operation and the 
LEAFOPEN operation is necessary to maintain control of the synchronization of opens and closes at the 
coordinator.) To complete the open operation, the coordinator (OM) returns a capability for the server 
(STM) file object to the client (PM). Subsequent operations on the open file exchange messages directly 
between the client (PM) and server (STM) with no intervention by the coordinator (OM). 


Operations performed using the server file capability can be handled with a single message from client 
(PM) to server (STM). Using the server-side attribute caching model, implicit attribute modifications 
(those occurring as side-effects, such as modification time updates) can be handled at the server. 
Operations that access the file through the file system name space are still managed at the coordinator 
(OM). Since the coordinator’s copy of the file attributes is not guaranteed to be up to date, an operation 
such as stat(2) requires a GETATTR message from the coordinator (where the name resolves) to the server 
to retrieve the most recent copy of the file attributes. Similarly, an operation such as chmod(2) (which also 
locates the file through the file system name space) requires a SETATTR message from the coordinator to 
the server to modify the attributes cached by the server. When a sync(2) occurs, the server (STM) locates 
all locally-managed file objects with modified attributes, and syncs the attribute information back to the 
coordinator (OM). 


When the last reference to a server file object is removed, the server (STM) sends a LEAFCLOSE message 
to the coordinator (OM). Depending on the sequencing of opens and closes, the coordinator responds with 
either a LASTCLOSE (no other references outstanding) or with another LEAFOPEN (indicating that an 
open was in progress at the coordinator while the server was handling the close). The server responds to a 
LASTCLOSE message by releasing any local data structures for the server file object, and returning any 
modified attribute information to the coordinator. 


The server-side caching model minimizes message traffic for operations that access or modify file 
attributes. Operations like read(2) and write(2) have the side-effect of updating timestamps for the file. 
Operations such as fchmod(2) explicitly modify attributes that, if the client-side caching model were used, 
would not be cached at the client. Operations such as fstat(2) access all attributes of a file. If the client- 
side caching model were used, some operations at the server would be required to fetch attributes from 
both the client and the coordinator. The server-side attribute caching model provides all the required 
functionality and distributed synchronization at minimum message overhead in the general case (with only 
slightly increased cost in the exceptional cases). 
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3. STREAMS and Device Management 
3.1 STREAMS 


We attempted to change the SVR4 STREAMS code as little as possible when integrating it into the 
CHORUS environment. To accomplish this, it was necessary to provide an environment for this code that 
included constructs such as a user area, a proc structure, and a STREAMS scheduler since such 
constructs do not exist in the Nucleus itself. In our implementation of UNIX over CHORUS, therefore, 
messages sent from the other actors to the STM must first execute a wrapper layer of code that creates an 
emulation of the necessary environment before the SVR4 STREAMS code is executed. The information 
necessary to create the environment (PID of the process making the request, job control disposition of that 
process, size of a read or write, etc.), is generally contained in the request message itself. 


Some elements of the monolithic UNIX environment are too costly to send to the STM in every request 
message. (Process credentials are one such element.) To avoid this overhead, such pieces of the UNIX 
environment are generally cached in the STM and kept in a consistent state via protocols run between the 
STM and other actors. For example, although process credentials are actually created and modified in the 
PM, some are also cached in a read-only state in the STM. In each request message sent to the STM that 
requires process credentials, the PM instead passes a credentials capability that references those 
credentials. Upon receiving the request message, the STM uses this capability to search its cache of 
process credentials. If the credentials are not in the cache, the STM sends a request to the PM whose UI is 
stored in the credentials capability, asking for a copy of the credentials corresponding to the capability. 
(The cache size is limited by discarding cache entries when a predetermined threshold of unreferenced 
credentials is reached.) Thus, sending large data structures in every request message is avoided. 


3.2 Scheduling and Interrupt Handling 


Threads that enter the kernel as a result of executing system calls (as opposed to threads that do so as a 
result of an interrupt) are commonly referred to as base level threads, and are said to be running code at 
base level. As in previous versions of UNIX from USL, SVR4 does not allow preemption of processes 
running code at base level in the kernel, although there are preemption points in the kernel where 
processes can explicitly allow themselves to be preempted. Thus, SVR4 is essentially single-threaded at 
base level in the kernel. In contrast, threads executing in CHORUS actors may be preempted at arbitrary 
points in their execution. To provide the SVR4 code with the illusion of non-preemptability, the OM and 
the STM each manage their own base level mutex. Before running any kernel code in these actors from 
base level, the base level mutex must be acquired. The mutex is released when a thread leaves an actor, or 
when the thread invokes a DDI function such as sleep(D3DK) which explicitly allows for rescheduling. 
Thus, although both the OM and the STM preserve SVR4’s single-threading at base level, it is possible for 
a thread in the OM and a different thread in the STM to be executing concurrently. 


Since our operating system is DDI compliant, the SVR4 spl calls are supported. The mechanism used does 
not directly manipulate a hardware mask, however. Spl calls (such as splhi(D3D), splx(D3D)) allow base 
and interrupt threads in SVR4 to synchronize access to critical regions of code. In our operating system, 
calls to raise the processor spl level result in the acquisition of an actor’s sp] mutex. Lowering the spl level 
to 0 results in the release of the actor’s sp/ mutex. Interrupts that are directed by the Nucleus to an actor 
first execute code which attempts to acquire the sp/ mutex. If successful, the driver interrupt handler 
executes immediately. If the spl mutex is not available, a request is queued for a deferred interrupt 
thread to acquire the mutex and run the interrupt handler later when the mutex is released. Thus, mutual 
exclusion between base and interrupt level threads accessing spl protected code regions is maintained. 


3.3 Device Management 


In SVR4, the Device Driver Interface (DDI) was introduced in an attempt to better define and isolate the 
interface between the kernel and device drivers. SVR4 provided some backward compatibility for drivers 
not written to conform to the DDI, but since we were developing an operating system for a new computer 
architecture and wanted to limit device driver access to kernel data structures, we decided to mandate DDI 
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conformance for all drivers used with our operating system. DDI conformance helps limit the amount of 
SVR4 environment emulation required of each of the actors. 


For the majority of the DDI functions, we used the SVR4 code without change. The datamsg(D3DK), 
putnext(D3DK), and greply(D3DK) routines are examples of functions that fell into this category. DDI 
functions related to virtual memory management (such as vtop(D3D)) were modified to interface to the 
Nucleus primitives, but were otherwise not difficult to port. For DDI functions related to synchronization 
between base and interrupt level threads (such as splstr(D3D), splx(D3D), sleep(D3DK) and 
wakeup(D3DK)), we chose not to use the SVR4 code, but rather to implement equivalent functionality 
with new code. In the case of splstr(D3D) and splx(D3D), this decision was driven by our desire not to 
have a global hardware mask, so that the OM and STM could handle interrupts independently and not 
interfere with one another. There were no Nucleus calls to do sleep(D3DK) and wakeup(D3DK) directly, 
so we implemented these functions using the Nucleus semaphore primitive!. The physiock(D3D) function, 
which sets up DMA between a device and a user’s address space, was somewhat difficult to implement 
primarily because of the finite message size provided by the Nucleus. There were finally a few DDI 
functions (notably copyin(D3DK) and copyout(D3DK)) whose interface specification was actively hostile 
toward allowing them to function in a distributed environment. Some of the problems encountered porting 
these functions are discussed later in this paper. 


4. Process Management 
4.1 System Call Handling 


The user’s interface to the operating system is provided by two mechanisms. Applications compliant to 
the 880pen BCS use trap instructions compiled into the executable file to invoke services from the 
operating system. Applications compliant to the 880pen ABI link at run-time with a library that provides 
services. By using a trap interface from the library itself rather than the application, the ABI provides a 
greater degree of application binary portability while ensuring maximum flexibility for the operating 
systems system call implementation. Among the responsibilities of the PM is the handling of system call 
trap instructions. 


The PM, as part of its initialization, requests the nucleus to establish trap handlers for the traps managed 
by the PM. When a thread executes a trap instruction to a managed trap vector, the nucleus executes the 
PM trap handler providing the trap number and the context describing the thread at the time of the trap. A 
value in a register at the time of the trap indexes into a vector containing function pointers for each system 
call. 


Subsequent handling of a system call depends upon which subsystem actor provides the required service. 
Some system calls, such as getpid(2), can be serviced directly by the thread executing the trap handler. 
Most calls, however, require service from another actor or another thread within the PM. These calls can 
be roughly assigned to two functional areas: file system interfaces, such as open(2), read(2), ioctl(2), 
mmap(2), and process control interfaces, such as signal management, process creation and deletion, and 
retrieving process information. The file system interfaces result in a message being dispatched to the OM 
or STM for subsequent handling, while process control messages are sent to the control port (see Section 
4.2 "Session and Process Group Management") of the target process. 


4.2 Session and Process Group Management 


SVR4 introduced the notion of process affiliations. A set of processes represent a user’s login session; 
those processes may be subdivided into distinct process groups. Mechanisms have been provided to 


1. Francois Armand of CHORUS provided our prototype implementation of sleep(D3DK) and wakeup(D3DK). 
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manage these affiliations. The user can create process groups that may be assigned as jobs, suspend and 
resume process groups, and move process groups into the foreground or background of the session’s 
controlling terminal. 


We have emulated SVR4 process affiliations and their management using unique identifiers (UIs), ports 
and port groups. Each process has a control port on which it receives various process control messages. 
For example, signals are sent to processes by sending a message to their control port. 


SVR4 process identifiers (PIDs) are mapped to the UI of the process’s control port by using uiBuild(K). 
Arguments to uiBuild(K) include the PID of the process and the UI type: K_LUIPORT. Thus, servers such as 
the PM, OM and STM can fabricate the UI of a process’s control port given its PID. Knowing the port UI 
then gives a thread the right to send messages to that port. 


Similarly, we have mapped the notions of session and process group onto the Nucleus notion of port group. 
Processes become members of a session or a process group by inserting their control port into the port 
group for that session or the process group. Port group names, represented as capabilities, are also built by 
using the uwiBuild(K) function. 


The following examples illustrate the application of the ideas explained above: 


4.2.1 Creating Sessions. Upon the successful completion of a setsid(2) system call, the calling process (a) 
is the session leader of a new session, (b) is the process group leader of a new process group, and (c) has 
no controlling terminal. The session ID and the process group ID are set to the PID of the calling process. 
Further, the calling process is the only process in the new session and the only process in the new process 


group. 


To enforce these requirements, the following actions are taken: 


e A port group UI for the process group is constructed from the calling process’s PID, by using 
uiBuild(K). A message is broadcast to all members of the port group, excluding the calling process. If 
a process replies, thereby indicating that the port group (process group) already has a member, the 
session creation is not allowed and setsid(2) returns an error to the caller. 


If the ipcCall(K) returns a K_EUNKNOWN error, thereby indicating that the port group has no 
reachable member, session creation proceeds. 


e Since the process is changing its process group and session affiliation, the process’s control port must 
be removed from the current port groups and inserted into new port groups. 


e The process’s parent is notified of the change in affiliation by sending the parent a message on its 
control port. 


4.2.2 Creating Process Groups. The system call setpgid(2) may be used to create a new process group 
within the session of the calling process. This requires the removal of the process from an existing process 
group and installation in a new process group. This is achieved by moving the process’s control port from 
one port group to another. 


Since process affiliations are changing within the session of the calling process, additional work is required 
to fix up the process group parent linkages. A process group parent inserts its control port into a port group 
named after the PGID of its child’s process group. The process group parent port group also serves as an 
efficient mechanism for handling orphan process groups. This has greatly simplified the algorithms used in 
the distributed environment. 


4.2.3 Joining Process Groups. The system call setpgid(2) may also be used to join an existing process 
group. This is a cooperative effort between the calling process and some member of the process group. 
The calling process requests membership in the process group by broadcasting to the target process group, 
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using functional mode to address any single member of the group. Once the request is granted, the calling 
process inserts its control port into the appropriate port group. Finally, the calling process informs its 
parent of the process group change by sending a message to the parent’s control port. 


4.3 Architecture of the /proc File System 


Two actors are involved in /proc file system operations. The OM manages the file system mount point, 
virtual file system semantics, and open requests for files in the /proc file system. The PM acts as a 
server for the file system (much as the STM acts as a server for STREAMS-based files) handling requests 
such as read(2), write(2), stat(2), ioctl(2) and close(2). 


Most operations against files in the /proc file system are handled in whole or in part by the PM. For 
example, the open(2) system call is sent initially to the OM for pathname analysis; when the /proc 
mount point is encountered by the OM during pathname resolution, a message is sent to the PM to resolve 
the rest of the path. The PM creates a local data structure associated with the file and returns a capability 
describing it to the OM. This capability includes the UI for the PM request port so that any further system 
calls against the file are routed directly to the PM. 


4.3.1 Directory Operations The /proc file system is mounted at a file system mount point and as such 
may be the target of standard directory operations such as opendir(3), readdir(3), and so forth. This 
directory is constructed dynamically when a directory file is opened and read or when the vnode operation 
VOP_READDIR() is performed on behalf of an open(2) call. 


4.3.2 Role of the Object Manager Pathname resolution is a function of the OM. Since /proc is 
implemented as a virtual file system, it uses standard pathname resolution facilities. This requires a vnode 
operations vector for /proc with an entry point known as VOP_LOOKUP(). When this entry point is 
called during pathname resolution, the OM will send a message to the PM. The PM searches its internal 
process list to resolve the leaf name. 


A more common directory operation in the /proc file system is directory access via readdir(3). This 
involves opening the directory represented by the path /proc. Reads and writes on this file must be 
satisfied by the PM. 


When a request to read the /proc directory is received, the OM forwards the request to the PM to obtain 
a buffer of device independent directory entries (in the format prescribed by the X/Open Portability Guide 
definition for <dirent .h>). The OM then copies the entries back to the requestor as appropriate to the 
size of the requestor’s buffer and the current offset within the directory (as maintained by the standard 
offset management facility). 


4.3.3 Role of the Process Manager The PM, as previously stated, acts as a server for /proc file system 
requests. The PM service code handles four types of requests: open/close operations, read/write 
operations, directory operations and ioctl operations. 


Service requests to the PM are handled asynchronously with respect to the execution of the thread being 
managed, yet most requests are allowed only when the target process is stopped. To facilitate this, when a 
debugger requests a process stop (via an ioctl(2) of PIOCSTOP), the PM service thread handling the 
request first suspends the target thread. It then determines whether the thread is currently executing user 
mode code, or executing within the operating system processing a system call. In the former case, the 
thread is left suspended until the debugger explicitly causes it to resume execution (via PIOCRUN); in the 
latter case, a thread-local flag is set to cause the thread to stop itself just before it returns from the system 
call (in the PM trap handler). 


Read and write operations are handled by using the Nucleus primitive vmCopy(K) to copy data to/from the 
stopped thread’s address space. 
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Various control operations may be targeted to the thread by using the ioctl(2) system call. Some of the 
operations include retrieving process credentials, region mappings, ps(1) command data, registers, and 
signal actions. Control operations are also available to cause the target thread to stop on particular 
signal(s), fault(s) and/or system calls. When one of these events occurs, the thread Stops itself and notifies 
the debugger by using a semaphore that it is stopped. 


5. Experience 
5.1 Serverization as a Development Aid 


Microkernel-based software systems are generally built as collections of servers. The messaging interface 
between servers (or between microkemel and server) cleanly encapsulates the environmental data used by 
each operation in a transaction-like manner. 


There is generally a crosstalk-induced limit on the number of developers that can effectively be applied to 
a single software subsystem. By reducing the grain of the subsystem from the entire operating system to 
an individual server, the overall size of the development team can essentially be increased proportionately 
to the number of server-level system components, with a corresponding decrease in elapsed development 
time. 


If the messaging interface is sufficiently well-defined (as in, for example, the interface between the 
Nucleus Virtual Memory and the external mapper), development on the two ends of the interface may 
proceed independently. In our experience, such parallel development may involve large geographical 
separation with no significant loss of development time or effort. While it can be claimed that a similar 
level of interface definition and independent development can be achieved even in monolithic systems, 
there has historically been a substantial gap between what is theoretically possible and what is commonly 
practiced. 


Our experience with the serverization of SVR4 has highlighted numerous modularity violations in the 
monolithic implementation. Some features of the operating system (such as controlling terminals, NFS, 
and /proc) required substantial rework to achieve a clean serverized implementation. The microkernel 
model lends itself naturally to the common practice of well-defined interfaces between system components 
and the parallel development of such components. 


Functionality testing can often be reduced to verifying the messaging interface: the message request 
contains all of the relevant parameters and the message reply contains all of the relevant results. The 
server cannot reference global data structures outside the local address space, and the operation of the 
server can therefore be unaffected by such external data, nor can the external data be affected by the server. 


Given that all of the state relevant to the execution of a particular operation is contained within the server 
and the message, it has been straightforward to implement server-specific debugging functionality as 
extensions of the general operating system debugging facilities. Like the implementation of the servers 
themselves, the debugging extensions are not visible to, nor do they have any effect upon, any data or state 
external to the server. 


The microkemel interfaces are equally available to servers executing either in system mode or user mode. 
It is therefore feasible to verify a large part of the functional correctness of a server using user program 
development tools, given some small amount of emulation of the system environment. Assuming that the 
compile-and-execute cycle for the system-level development environment involves system reboots, user- 
level server development presents a considerable time savings. In particular, the provision for user-level 
external mappers was found to be a significant benefit. 
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5.2 Copyin/Copyout Emulation 


Copyin(D3DK) and copyout(D3DK) are DDI functions responsible for moving data from/to the kernel 
address space to/from the user address space. Each of these functions takes three parameters: a user 
address, a kernel address and the length in bytes of the data to transfer. Implicit in the semantics 
associated with the invocation of these two functions is the assumption that there are two address spaces 
that can be implicitly located without passing any information through the interface to the function itself, 
namely, the address space of the current running user, and kernel address space. In monolithic SVR4, this 
assumption is, of course, met. 


Our operating system, however, must be concerned with more than just the kernel and user address spaces. 
Each actor conceptually has its own address space. (In truth, supervisor actors located on the same site 
share the kernel address space for that site, but this optimization is not visible to them.) Additionally, our 
distribution goals required us to consider the possibility that a user process on one site might access a 
device managed by an actor located on another site. In this environment, a more explicit means of 
identifying the user address space in question was needed. Actor capabilities are provided by the Nucleus 
to name address spaces unambiguously. Thus, it was only necessary to make this information available to 
copyin(D3DK) and copyout(D3DK). Unfortunately, our strict DDI conformance constraints made the 
functional interface immutable, and so we chose to pass the actor capability to these functions via the- 
emulated user area. In each request message sent to either the OM or STM that might result in either of 
these functions being called, the actor capability for the user process associated with the request is also 
sent. The wrapper code in the OM/STM puts the actor capability in the user area, where it can later be 
retrieved. 


5.3 DMA Operations 


Allowing DMA to be performed by devices to/from user memory is fairly straightforward in monolithic 
SVR4. (The DDI function physiock(D3D) is used by drivers to perform these DMA operations.) Both 
device and target user address space are located on the same machine. Since we wanted to design an 
operating system that could be distributed, however, we had to devise a means of supporting DMA in a 
way that did not require the device and the target user space to be co-located. We also had to take into 
account the finite message size provided by the Nucleus when implementing our solution. (The limit is 
approximately 64K in the version we run.) Finally, we did not want the solution that we implemented for 
distributed DMA to prevent the local DMA from working efficiently. 


The two conditions that determine the mechanism used to accomplish a DMA operation in our operating 
system are 


e Whether or not the DMA device and the target user address space are co-located. 


e Whether or not the amount of data to be moved exceeds the maximum CHORUS message size. 


In all request messages sent to the OM/STM that could result in DMA taking place (normally only 
messages sent as a result of a read(2) or write(2) system call), sufficient information is provided to allow 
the above two conditions to be determined. The co-location condition is determined by placing the actor 
capability for the target user actor in the request message, and having the physiock(D3D) function check 
this UI to see if it has been locally created or not.? Whether or not the amount of data to be moved exceeds 
the maximum message size is determined by putting the user buffer size for the read(2) or write(2) call 
into the request message for physiock(D3D) to examine. 


2. Actor capabilities have information about the site where the actor originated embedded in their UIs. CHoRus provides a function 
(uilsLocal(K)) to determine if a UI is local to a particular site. 
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If the DMA device and the target user address space are co-located, we perform the DMA operation in 
essentially the same way that SVR4 does, by locking down the user address range. If they are not 
co-located, then the action taken depends upon the DMA operation size. If it is smaller than the maximum 
message size, the request or reply message body is used as the DMA target buffer, depending on whether 
data is being transferred to or from the device, respectively. If the DMA operation size is greater than the 
maximum message size, a temporary buffer is allocated on the site that contains the DMA device, and the 
data is transferred between the user address space and the buffer using the vmCopy(K) Nucleus call, which 
allows arbitrary amounts of data to be moved between any two address spaces.* The transfer between the 
buffer and the DMA device takes place in the normal manner. Thus, we can Support drivers that perform 
DMA, even though the device and the target address space are not necessarily co-located. 


5.4 Controlling Terminals 


The implementation of controlling terminals in monolithic SVR4 uses code in several normally disparate 
subsystems: 


e The process management subsystem identifies session leaders that are allowed to allocate controlling 
terminals. 


e The STREAMS subsystem determines which devices are terminals, and implements arbitration for a 
session’s controlling terminal once it has been allocated. 


e The controlling terminal itself is accessed by opening the special character driver associated with the 
name /dev/tty in the file system name space. 


These subsystems access each other’s data frequently. While this is not a problem in monolithic SVR4, it 
causes trouble in our implementation. Process management data structures are located in the PM, 
STREAMS data structures are located in the STM and the driver for /dev/tty is most naturally located 
in the OM. Thus, direct access of one subsystem’s data by another is not possible in our operating system; 
messages must be exchanged between actors instead. Since we divided the SVR4 code for the various 
Subsystems into separate actors, we were forced to invent a new mechanism to implement controlling 
terminals. We also wanted to have a mechanism that could be used in a distributed environment, and that 
would perform reasonably well. 


In our operating system, controlling terminals are implemented using a controlling terminal port group, 
which is a port group containing the port of the STM that currently contains the controlling terminal. 
There is one such port group per session. The port group’s UI is created via the uiBuild(K) Nucleus call 
from the session ID of the session that allocates the controlling terminal. When this allocation takes place, 
the STM that manages the terminal inserts its port into the controlling terminal port group for the session. 
The /dev/tty driver can then access the controlling terminal for a session by converting the session ID 
of the calling process into the controlling terminal port group UI, and sending a message to the STM 
whose port is contained in that group. Access to a controlling terminal can be terminated by removing the 
STM’s port from the controlling terminal port group, so that further attempts at communication fail for 
lack of a reachable destination port. 


5.5 Memory Allocation 


SVR4 introduced dynamic memory allocation in the kernel via the kmem_alloc(D3DK) DDI function. 
This memory allocator takes large, virtually contiguous chunks of memory and fragments them into sizes 
useful to the various subsystems of the kernel. Since the SVR4 kernel is monolithic, there is only one such 


3. CHoRUs is considering removing the finite message size constraint from their message interface. This would eliminate the need 
for the vmCopy(K). 
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allocator in the system. In our operating system, however, we have multiple system actors, each 
(conceptually) with its own address space. The Nucleus has a memory allocator built into it 
(rgnAllocate(K)), but that allocator operates at the page level of granularity. Since the memory overhead 
caused by internal fragmentation would be prohibitive using this allocator, we decided to implement 
kmem_alloc(D3DK) in the actors, and use rgnAllocate(K) to allocate the large chunks of virtually 
contiguous memory necessary for kmem_alloc(D3DK) to function. 


Although we were initially compelled to use a separate memory allocator for each actor because of the 
lack of a suitable global allocator in the Nucleus, this decision had benefits that we did not fully appreciate 
until we began to debug our operating system. Memory leaks (buffers allocated but never freed) were 
easier to localize than they would have been in monolithic SVR4, since we had information about memory 
allocation on a per-actor basis. Corruption of dynamically allocated memory was also easier to localize, 
since either a driver or other code in the actor that saw the corruption was almost always responsible for 
the problem. 


One might wonder what the cost of having a separate memory allocator for each actor is. In our operating 
system, the size of the implementation of kmem_alloc(D3DK) and its cohorts, kmem_zalloc(D3DK) and 
kmem_free(D3DK), is about 15K of text, 5K of data, 2K of bss and 12K of data structures dynamically 
allocated during initialization, for a grand total of about 34K per actor. Considering the amount of memory 
required to run UNIX on most machines, we think that the cost of multiple memory allocators is 
reasonable and is outweighed by the benefits they provide. 


5.6 Experiences with Process Management 


Several race conditions were exposed by the multithreaded implementation of the PM. For example, care 
was required when a parent and child call exis(2) simultaneously, to prevent a zombie child from 
remaining in the system indefinitely. 


In SVR4 a process hierarchy is maintained with the use of linked lists and pointers. In our implementation, 
an exiting parent process communicates with its child process, and vice versa, via messages. If multiple 
processes in the heirarchy are exiting simultaneously, it is hard to notify successive generations about their 
next-of-kin. 


5.7 Experiences with /proc 


The original SVR4 design and implementation of the /proc file system was constructed using a 
monolithic kernel implementation. The process data structures (proc structure and u area) were accessible 
directly from the virtual file system code. In our implementation, the process class structures are 
contained within the PM and the virtual file system structures are contained within the OM and therefore 
are not shared as in traditional monolithic UNIX implementations. 


This led to a division of the /proc code between the two actors, with the OM handling file system 
operations and passing what it cannot handle on to the PM. Because of the multithreaded nature of our 
implementation, the guarantees and assurances provided by a single-threaded monolithic UNIX 
implementation taken advantage of by the existing /proc code could not be provided. This caused some 
interesting synchronization problems between the target processes and the debugging process. 


Requests handled by the PM to control a target process were delivered to the PM request port. This port is 
serviced by several threads that execute asynchronously (and preemptively) to other PM threads and user 
threads. This required the use of some thread state and a pair of semaphores (with mutexes for protection) 
to coordinate between the target thread and the PM service thread performing some operation on the target 
thread. 


Another interesting semantic of the /proc file system is the ability for a process to exit while debuggers 
are still accessing the process. Since the open file capability used for files in the /proc file system 
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contains the process id of the target process, that PID can be used as a search key on the PM process 
directory to ensure that once a process exits, successive file system calls targeting that process return an 
error indication to the caller. A side-effect of the search operation if the process exists is to obtain a lock 
on the process that prevents exit and signal operations from completing until the /proc operation is 
complete. 


5.8 History Object Garbage Collection 


The CHORUS paged virtual memory model uses history objects to defer data copies until they are required 
[Abrossimov 89]. In the event that a process forks, the child’s data segment becomes a leaf of the binary 
tree rooted at the parent’s data segment. After a cache miss in the child, pages are found by searching 
upward toward the root of the tree. As pages are modified at the root of the tree, copies are moved down to 
the history object. 


As noted in the Abrossimov paper, if a process repeatedly forks and exits, it can leave a growing chain of 
history objects. We hoped not to see a problem here with ‘‘real world’’ applications. As it turns out, at 
least some large multi-user benchmark programs exhibit exactly the described behavior. Hence, garbage 
collection of history objects was added to the paged virtual memory model. 


5.9 File System Porting Issues 


A great deal of time and effort went into designing and implementing the interfaces that support the 
client-server model. The monolithic SVR4 VM/file system interface is an elaborate arrangement of 
coroutines, recursive locks and special cases (e.g., the pageout daemon). By contrast, the 
microkemel/external mapper model provides a small number of well-defined interfaces for the movement 
of data between the Nucleus and the file systems. 


Our current implementation eliminates some vnode operations and adds some new ones. Those eliminated 
as a result of our Nucleus interface changes are VOP_GETPAGE(), VOP_PUTPAGE() and VOP_MAP(). 
Operations added are VOP_PULLIN(), VOP_PUSHOUT() and VOP_GETACCESS(). These interfaces support 
the external mapper services described in section 2.1. 


We added one vnode operation for the purpose of attribute synchronization: VOP_OBJSYNC(). It is used to 
adjust time and size information in the file system specific inode. This operation may also free any 
allocated, but not used (section 2.2), disk space. 


To support attribute distribution, tokens must occasionally be recalled from clients before an operation can 
proceed. An example is file truncation. We have implemented generic token services that are flexible and 
usable by any of the file system types. 


The rdwri() code is never exercised for regular files, which go through the PULLIN, PUSHOUT interfaces. 
For directories and symbolic links, we use the buffer cache. Therefore, we were able to eliminate all 
knowledge of Nucleus and address space data structures from the file systems. 


We have ported the s5, ufs and nfs file systems from the SVR4 distribution to this environment. Most 
functions from the porting base either survive intact or are removed completely. The new functions that 
must be added and other specific changes are very similar between file systems. At this time, porting a 
new disk based file system to this interface should be little more than a ‘‘cookbook”’ effort. 


5.10 DDI Compliance of SVVS 


Since USL introduced the DDI as the standard interface between device drivers and the kernel in SVR4, 
and since we had no existing non-DDI compliant drivers for our architecture, we saw no reason to to 
support non-compliant drivers. We did not anticipate, however, that USL would ship a version of SVVS 
for SVR4 that incorporated non-DDI compliant STREAMS drivers! We (eventually) got a waiver for the 
sections of SVVS that required the use of these drivers, so that our operating system could be certified as 


a 
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being SVID 3 compliant. 


ipcCall[call] 200 
ipcCall[reply] 100 
User trap to first PM instruction 77 
Return to user from PM 123 
Interrupt to first OM/STM instruction 


mutexGet, no contention 
mutexRel, no contention 
SemV, no waiters 

SemV, waiters, no switch 
SemV, context switch 
SemP, no contention 
SemP, context switch 
















| 

























Table 1. 


6. Performance 


The ideal performance comparison would, of course, be to run identical benchmarks on identical 
hardware, varying only the operating system. We do not have that luxury: we do not have a standard 
implementation of SVR4 running on the S/8400. However, we do have some performance measurements. 


6.1 Micro Measurements 


We have instrumented our hardware to enable us to collect instruction and address traces of arbitrary 
length while the system is running. The measurement technique has some drawbacks: timing of external 
events is somewhat distorted, and the traces include all delayed branch slot instructions, whether or not 
they are executed. (The Motorola 88000 is a RISC processor, which always fetches the instruction 
immediately following a branch. The instruction may or may not be executed, depending on the branch 
instruction type, even if the branch is taken.) The instruction counts for various Nucleus calls are included 
in Table 1. 


Contended mutex operations have the same cost as contended semaphore operations. The cost of traps and 
basic synchronization operations are comparable to those of non-microkernel operating systems. 
ipcCall(K) costs are real overhead, compared to operating systems that cannot be distributed. 

At this point, little effort has been expended to optimize these costs. 

6.2, Macro Measurements 


Some macro benchmarking and optimization have been done on this operating system. However, the 
insights gained from the instruction tracing work described above have not yet been incorporated into the 
system. Hence, the numbers quoted here should be regarded as initial values only. 


The single processor S/8400, with 32 KB of instruction cache, 32 KB of data cache, 64 MB of memory, 
and one disk, delivers 204 AIM III user loads. 
7. Conclusion 


We met the basic requirements of binary compatibility and reasonable price/performance relatively easily. 
System performance at this point is competitive, but not yet outstanding. Compliance with the DDI 
interface is complete — importing new device drivers and STREAMS modules is straightforward. 
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Importing new disk-based file systems is essentially a cookbook operation. 
It is still too early to judge how easy it will be to track new USL releases. 


The system is robust and quite stable — we have been using it in-house as our development platform now 
for over a year, and it has been shipping to customers for more than six months. Extending it to run on the 
dual processor hardware was simple: essentially no changes were required outside the Nucleus. 
Experimentation with distribution has begun, and the preliminary results are encouraging. 


With several years of development experience using this technology, we are convinced that this is an 
appropriate way to build commercial operating systems. 
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This paper considers how two kernelized systems, Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server and 
CHoRUS/MiX V.4, move data to and from files under a variety of circumstances. We give an 
overview of the kernel abstractions and system servers and describe in detail the read() and write() 
paths of these two systems. We then break down their read() and write() performance and compare 
them to two monolithic systems, Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) and System V R4.0. We then describe 
the compromises each of the two kemelized systems made in order to achieve a goal of 
performance comparable to the monolithic systems. We conclude with a description of what 


techniques each system uses that could benefit both each other and traditional monolithic systems. 


1. Introduction 

A recent trend in operating system research has been towards small kernels exporting a small set of 
abstractions that are used by a server or set of servers to implement the services provided by traditional 
operating systems [7, 9, 14, 18]. This approach to building operating system services gives OS developers 
a sophisticated environment for building and testing new services and meeting the needs of newer hardware 
platforms. A kernelized system also allows a developer to mix and match components as needed, 
minimizing or eliminating unneeded capabilities that are a permanent part of traditional monolithic 
systems. Kernelized systems have also demonstrated that they are a sound basis on which one can build 
distributed operating systems [2, 5] and/or provide features such as real-time [15, 19] or Object-Oriented 
environment [16]. 


For kernelized systems to gain acceptance, they must be binary compatible with and perform comparably 
to monolithic systems. Many papers have described efforts and experiences towards achieving these goals 
[6, 13]. Some authors have asserted that some services, such as, the file system, do not belong outside of 
the kernel [20]. One of the major fears appears to be the need for costly context switching. To meet the 
performance goal, a kernelized system must either make context switching faster than in systems where it is 
not in the critical path, or somehow avoid them entirely where possible. Data movement must also be 
carefully designed in these systems to avoid extra copying of data. 


This paper considers how two systems, Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server and CHORUS/Mix V.4, 
achieve the performance goals by controlling data movement. We are particularly concerned with how fast 
these two systems can move data to and from files under a variety of circumstances. First we give an 
overview of the kernel abstractions and system servers and describe in detail the read() and write() paths of 
these two systems. We then break down their read() and write() performance and compare them to two 
monolithic systems, Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) and System V R4.0. Next we describe the compromises each 
of the two kernelized systems has made to achieve performance comparable to the monolithic systems. We 
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conclude with a description of what techniques each system uses that could benefit both each other and 
traditional monolithic systems. 


2. Microkernel Abstractions 

The Mach 3.0 Microkernel and the CHORUS Nucleus supply a similar set of abstractions for building 
systems servers [10,17]. Unfortunately, for historical reasons, the two systems often use different names 
to describe the same thing. The remainder of this section describes the abstractions of Mach 3.0 and 
CHORUS relevant for understanding the rest of the paper using either the common name or both when 
necessary. 


e A Task [4] or Actor [8] is an execution environment and the basic unit of resource allocation. 
Both include virtual memory and threads. The Mach task also includes port rights. An actor 
includes ports as communication resources. A task or actor can either be in kernel or user 
space. 


e Threads are the basic unit of execution. A task or actor can have multiple simultaneous 
threads of execution. Threads may communicate via Ports. 


e Both systems are built around Interprocess Communication or IPC. 


* Mach ports are protected communication channels [12] managed by the kernel with 
separate port rights residing in each task. A thread uses the local name and right for a 
port residing in its task to send typed data to the task having the unique receive right for 
that port. Port Sets allow a task to clump a group of ports together for the purpose of 
receiving from multiple ports with only one thread. 


* CHORUS IPC uses a single global name space with each port named by a Unique 
Identifier (UI) to send untyped data to ports. CHORUS ports, which may belong to 
different actors, may be grouped into port groups. CHORUS IPC offers the capability of 
broadcasting a message to all ports in a group. Actors running in supervisor space may 
define message handlers to receive messages. Instead of explicitly creating threads to 
receive the messages, an actor may attach a handler, a routine in its address space, to the 
port on which it waits for messages. When a message is delivered to the port, the 
handler is executed within the context of the actor using a kernel provided thread. This 
mechanism avoids extra copy of data and context switches when both the client and the 
server run on the same site. The connection of message handlers is transparent to the 
client of a server. 


e Address spaces 


* In Mach, the address space of a task is made up of VM Objects. Objects often map 
secondary storage managed by an External Pager [21]. An object, which is represented 
by a send right to a port, must be entered into the task’s address space with vm_map and 
can subsequently accessed through normal memory accesses. 


* The address space of a CHORUS actor is made up of Regions. Regions often map 
secondary storage called segments managed by Mappers. A segment is represented by 
a capability, a port UI and a key. CHORUS also allows segments to be read or written 
directly without mapping them using sgRead() and sgWrite() Nucleus calls. 


e Device Access 


* Mach gives direct access to disks and other devices through device_read() and 
device_write(). The device_read() call, which, like most Mach calls, is an RPC to the 
kernel, returns the data in out of line memory directly from the disk driver without any 
unnecessary copies. 


* By contrast, the CHORUS nucleus doesn’t know about any device except the clock. 
Instead, it allows actors to dynamically connect handlers to interrupts and traps. Device 
drivers are implemented this way by actors running in the supervisor address space. 


e To allow for binary compatibility, Mach and CHORUS each have a mechanism for handling 
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Unix™ system call traps called Trap Emulation or Trap Handlers. The Mach kernel 
enables a task to redirect any trap number back into the user task making the trap. CHORUS has 
a mechanism for allowing traps to be handled by any actor runing in supervisor address space 
which has attached a handler to these traps. 


3. System Servers 

Both Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server and CHORUS/MixX V.4 consist of a small kernel or nucleus 
described in the previous section, and a server or set of servers running in user mode or possibly supervisor 
mode supporting Unix semantics. This section gives on overview of both of these systems server 
components. 


3.1. Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server 

The BSD4.3 Single Server is a single user application which exports Unix semantics to other user 
applications. To communicate with this server, an Emulation Library is loaded into the address space of 
all clients beginning with /etc/init and inherited subsequently by all of its children. A typical system call 
traps into the kernel and is redirected by the Trap Emulation mechanism back out into the Emulation 
Library. The Emulation Library sends a message to the BSD4.3 Single Server which then executes the 
actual Unix call and returns back through the Emulation Library to the user application. The remainder of 
this section describes the Emulation Library and BSD4.3 Single Server and how they support Unix files. 


Multi-threaded Unix Server 


Emulation Library 





Figure 3-1: A System Call in Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server 
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3.1.1. BSD4.3 Single Server and Emulation Library Structure 

The BSD4.3 Single Server is a single task made up of numerous CThreads [11]. Most of the CThreads 
are part of a pool which responds to messages from the Emulation Libraries of Unix processes. When they 
receive a message from a client Emulation Library, they internally take on the identity of that client and 
execute the appropriate Unix system call. Upon completion, they return the result and reenter the pool of 
waiting threads. Each of the remaining CThreads provides a particular service. There is the Device Reply 
Thread, which handles all responses from the server to the kernel for device interaction, the Softclock 
Thread, which implements internal timeouts and callbacks, the Net Input Thread, which handles network 
device interactions with the kernel, and the Inode Pager Thread, which implements an external pager 
backing Unix file objects. 


The Emulation Library is actually a self-contained module that is loaded into the address space of 
BSD4.3 Single Server clients. It is entered from the kernel’s Trap Emulation code in response to a system 
call. The Emulation Library then either handles the system call locally or forwards the request as a 
message to the server to handle it. To allow the Emulation Library to handle some system calls without 
contacting the BSD4.3 Single Server, the Emulation Library and the BSD4.3 Single Server share two pages 
of memory. While the Emulation Library can read both pages, it can only write one of them. The 
read-only page contains information that a client can already get through querying system calls such as 
getpid(), getuid(), and getrlimit(). The writeable page contains data that the client can already set through 
system calls such as sigblock() and setsigmask(). The writeable page also contains an array of special files 
descriptors used by the mapped files system. 

3.1.2. Mapped Files ; 

The BSD4.3 Single Server is capable of ‘mapping files backed by the Inode Pager directly into the 
address space of clients for direct access by the Emulation Library. These mapped regions are actually 
windows into the Unix files that can be moved by a request from the Emulation Library. There is exactly 
one window of 64K bytes in size for each open file. For each mapped region, there is a corresponding file 
descriptor in the writeable page of shared memory. This file descriptor contains information on the current 
mapping window and a copy of the real file descriptor in the BSD4.3 Single Server. 


To allow for Unix file semantics which permit multiple readers and writers of files and the sharing of the 
current file pointer, there is a Token scheme. The Token protects the mapping window information, the 
file pointer and the file size. The Token can be in three states. These are active, invalid and, to limit the 
number of messages sent to the BSD4.3 Single Server, passive. The transitions between these states is 
covered in section 4. 


3.2. CHORUS/Mix V.4 


3.2.1. The CHORUS/MixX V.4 subsystem 

MiX V.4 is a CHORUS subsystem providing a Unix interface that is compatible with Unix SVR4.0. It is 
both BCS and ABI compliant on AT/386 and 88K platforms. It has been designed to extend Unix services 
to distribution such as access to remote files and remote execution. 


Mix V.4 is composed of a set of cooperating servers running in independent actors on top of the 
CHORUS Nucleus and communicating only by means of the CHORUS IPC. The following servers are the 
most important: 

e The Process Manager (PM) provides the Unix interface to processes. It implements services 
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for process management such as the creation and destruction of processes and the sending of 
signals. It manages the system context of each process that runs on its site. When the PM is 
not able to serve a Unix system call by itself, it calls other servers, as appropriate, using 
CHORUS IPC. 


e The Object Manager (OM), also named the File Manager (FM), performs file management 
services. It manages various file system types such as $5, UFS, and NFS. It also acts as a 
CHORUS Mapper for "mappable" Unix files and as the Default Mapper for swap space 
management. Disk drivers are generally part of the Object Manager. 


e The Streams Manager (StM) manages all stream devices such as pipes, network access, ttys, 
and named pipes when they are opened. It cooperates with the Object Manager which 
provides the secondary storage for the files’ meta-data. 


TREAMS 
ANAGER 





Virtual Memory Management CHORUS KERNEL 


Figure 3-2: CHORUS/MiX V.4 subsystem 


All MiX servers are fully independent and do not share any memory and thus can be transparently 
distributed on different sites. Although they may run in either user space or supervisor space they are 
usually loaded in the supervisor address space to avoid numerous and expensive context switches each time 
a new server is invoked. This paper discusses the case where all servers are loaded into supervisor space. 


3.2.2. Regular File Management in CHORUS/MiX V.4 

The management of regular files is split between three components in MiX V.4: the Object Manager, the 
Process Manager and the CHORUS Nucleus. Pages of regular files are read, written and cached using the 
Virtual Memory services, sgRead() and sgWrite(), without having to map them. This allows the support of 
mapped files and provides the benefit of the Virtual Memory mechanisms for caching files from local or 
remote file systems. The Virtual Memory cache replaces the buffer cache, moreover in the distributed case, 
file consistency are maintained by the same mechanisms that are used to provide distributed shared 
memory. 


In Mix V.4, open files are named by a capability built from a port Unique Identifier and a 64-bit key 
only meaningful to the server. This capability is returned to the PM by the OM when the open() system 
call is made. All opens of the same file get the same capability. For each open system call, the PM 
manages an open file descriptor similar to the file_t structure of a native Unix, that handles flags and the 
current offset. In addition, the PM manages an object descriptor for each file in use on its site. This 
object descriptor handles the following information: size of the file, mandatory locks posted against the file 
(if any), last access and last modification time and, the capability of the file exported by the OM. The PM 
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uses this information to convert read()/write() Unix system calls into sgRead()/sgWrite() CHORUS Nucleus 
calls. 


3.2.3. File Size Management 

Due to the separation between the Process Manager and the Object Manager, a benefit which allows 
them to potentially be distributed on different nodes, the file size is protected by a Token. Since the Token 
may have been granted to another site or recalled by the OM, the PM must check whether the file size 
information it holds is valid or not before using the file size. If the information is not valid, the PM must 
retrieve the information first. 


4. Read() and Write() Path Analysis 
This section takes a detailed look at the read() and write() paths of both Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 
Single Server and CHORUS/MixX V.4. 


4.1. Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server read() Path 

This section describes how the read() system call works in Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server. 
When a user makes a read() call the kernel redirects that call trap back into the Emulation Library. After 
making sure that the file is mapped, that it has a valid Token, and that the mapping is into the desired part 
of the file, the Emulation Library copies the data from the mapped region into the user’s buffer and returns. 
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Figure 4-1: Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server Mapped File Read 
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4.1.1. Read() in the Emulation Library 

To examine the file descriptor in the writeable shared page, the Emulation Library must first acquire the 
share lock which protects this region. A share lock is different from a simple spin lock in that the BSD4.3 
Single Server does not trust the Emulation Library. The Emulation Library resides in user memory and can 
be over-written at any time by an incorrect or malicious user program. Therefore, the BSD4.3 Single 
Server must take measures to ensure it does not deadlock on this share lock. The share lock is implemented 
as a simple spin lock in the Emulation Library and as a test-and-set and block with timeout in the server. 
When the server blocks, it requests a callback from the Emulation Library when the Emulation Library 
releases the lock. If the callback is not received in a configurable amount of time, the server assumes the 
client is malicious or incorrect and kills the task. 


Once the Emulation Library has acquired the share lock, it can examine the state of the Token. If the 
Token is invalid, the Emulation Library must send a message to the server to acquire the Token. If the 
Token is passive, it may be switched directly to active without contacting the server Once the Emulation 
Library has the Token, its file pointer and mapping info are guaranteed to be correct. If the mapping 
information is not adequate for the current call, the Emulation Library can send a message to the server to 
change the mapping. With a valid mapping, the Emulation Library simply copies the data into the user’s 
buffer, updates the file pointer, and releases the Token. If the BSD4.3 Single Server has indicated, by 
setting a bit in the file descriptor, that another task is waiting for the Token, the Emulation Library sends a 
message to the server to completely release the Token. If no call-back is needed, the Emulation Library 
moves the Token to passive. 


4.1.2. Read() in the BSD4.3 Single Server 

The BSD4.3 Single Server can become involved in a read() call in a number of ways. The Emulation 
Library can call it directly in order to request a Token, request a window remapping, or release a Token. 
The BSD4.3 Single Server can also be called by the Mach kernel when the Emulation Library faults on 
mapped data and the Inode Pager must be contacted to satisfy the fault. Each of these operations is 
described in detail below. 


A Token request is straightforward to process. The server keeps track of who has the Token and 
examines the state of that process’s file descriptor. If the holder of the Token has it passive, the server 
invalidates the Token and grants it to the requester. If the Token is active, the server leaves a call back 
request with the holder and waits for it to send a Token release call. 


A request to change the mapping window is extremely simple when just reading from a file. All the 
server has to do is deallocate the existing window into the file and generate a new mapping which covers 
the range necessary for the read(). The handling of the remapping operation for write() is covered in detail 
in section 4.2. 


When the Emulation Library first touches a page of data mapped into its address space, a page-fault 
occurs. The kernel receives this fault and resolves it in one of two ways. If the page is already present in 
the kernel VM system, but the task does not have a valid mapping, then the kernel enters the page mapping 
and returns from the fault. If the page is not present in the kernel, the kernel sends a 
memory _object_data_request() message to the External Pager backing this object. In the case of Unix file 
data, this is the Inode Pager in the BSD4.3 Single Server. The Inode Pager then reads the appropriate data 
off disk with device_read() and provides this page back to the kernel. 


For historical reasons, the Inode Pager uses the buffer cache interface to read and write from and to disk. 
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This leads to unnecessary caching in the BSD4.3 Single Server. This also results in the Inode Pager using a 
less efficient and now obsolete interface memory_object_data provided() instead _ of 
memory_object_data_supply() to return the data to the kernel. The former requires a copy within the 
kernel, whereas the latter uses a page stealing optimization that eliminates the copying. In the page stealing 
optimization, the VM system just removes the physical page from the server and places it directly in the 
Memory Object without copying it. 


4.2. Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server write() Path 

The write() path is almost identical to the read() path. The differences lie in correctly managing the file 
size and writing out dirty pages in a timely fashion. As in the read() case, the Emulation Library sets up a 
valid mapping and copies the user’s data into the window. A valid mapping may exist past the end of the 
file, so there is no need to handle file extension as a special case in the Emulation Library. 


If the Emulation Library write faults on a page that is in the file, the Inode Pager returns the page from 
the disk file to be over written. In the case of write() faulting on a new page, such as filling a whole or 
extending the file, the Inode Pager returns memory_object_data_unavailable() which causes the kernel to 
supply a zero filled page to the client. If the write() extends the file, the Emulation Library updates the file 
size field in the local file descriptor. 


Actual writes to disk and propagation of the file size occur when the Token is taken away from a writer, 
when the writer changes its mapping, or when the kernel needs free pages and starts sending the mapped 
file pages to the Inode Pager to be cleaned. In the first two cases, the mapped file code first updates the file 
size from the writer’s file descriptor. The server then calls memory_object_lock_request() to force the 
kernel, which knows which pages have actually been written by the user, to request cleaning of the dirty 
pages. This generates messages from the kernel to the pager requesting that the dirty pages be written out. 
When the Inode Pager receives the dirty pages from the kernel, it writes them out to disk. 


Disk block allocation is delayed until the data is actually written out to disk. It would be possible for the 
Inode Pager to allocate new blocks in a timely fashion since it gets a data request message when the 
Emulation Library page-faults on the new page to be written. The Inode Pager currently ignores the write 
fault attribute when returning the empty page to satisfy the page-fault. By not allocating at the time of the 
initial fault, the semantics for failure in the BSD4.3 Single Server are not the same as Mach 2.6 
MSD(BSD4,3). 


The difficulty occurs when there was a involuntary request to clean pages from the kernel driven by a 
memory shortage. In the previous cases where dirty pages and the file size were written out, the writing 
was initiated by a call from the Emulation Library. In this case the Emulation Library could be in the 
middle of a read() or write() call, so the Inode Pager must read the file size from the current holder of the 
Token without taking that Token away. 


4.3. CHORUS/MiX V.4 read() Path 

This section illustrates how a Unix read() system call is handled in the CHORUS/MiX V.4 system. When 
a Unix process traps to the system, it executes the trap handler connected by the Process Manager. The PM 
performs various checks and invokes the CHORUS Nucleus call sgRead(). The Nucleus looks for the 
corresponding page. If the page is found, data is directly copied into the user’s buffer. If the page is not 
found, an upcall to the appropriate mapper is performed by sending a message to the port whose UI is part 
of the file capability. In this case, the mapper, which implements the disk driver, reads the data from the 
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disk and replys to the Nucleus which copies out the data into the user’s buffer. The overall mechanism is 
summarized in the figure 4-2. 
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Figure 4-2: CHORUS/MixX V.4 read path 


4.3.1. Process Manager 

As in any Unix system, the library part of a system call runs in user space and builds a stack frame with 
the system call arguments and then traps. The trap is handled by the CHORUS Nucleus which redirects the 
invocation to the trap handler connected by the PM at init time by means of the svTrapConnect() Nucleus 
call (arrow 0 in figure 4-2). 


The trap handler executes in supervisor space in the context of the process invoking the system call. The 
system stack used by the trap handler is the one provided by the CHORUS Nucleus at thread creation time. 
Using software registers provided by the CHORUS Nucleus, the handler retrieves the thread and process 
system context. The user stack frame is then copied into the thread structure since multiple threads can run 
concurrently within a process (arrow 1). 


Once the file descriptor has been validated, the PM distinguishes between files that are accessible 
through the Virtual Memory Interface, such as regular files and mappable character devices, and other files 
such as directories and streams that are read and written by sending messages to the appropriate server. 
The PM then acquires the current offset for the file. This requires that it hold a Token in the distributed 
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release of the system. When the system runs on a single site, the PM is assured that the offset information 
it has is always valid. 


The PM then must determine whether the read starts beyond the current End Of File, or not, and thus 
must acquire the file size information. This information is protected by a token mechanism which is 
separate from the Token for the current offset. At the time the read() occurs, the Token might not be 
present in the PM, but may have been recalled by the OM. Finally, after having checked the read operation 
against mandatory locks (if any), the PM invokes the sgRead() CHORUS Nucleus call. 


4.3.2, CHORUS Nucleus 

The CHORUS Nucleus first tries to retrieve the local cache [1] associated with the segment being 
accessed. A local cache is created for the segment upon the first access to the segment. Through the local 
cache descriptor the Nucleus accesses the pages of the segment that are present in main memory, and their 
associated access rights whether readable or writable. In case the page being read is present (arrow 2a) in 
the local cache, data is copied out to the user’s buffer (arrow 3a). If not present, a free page is acquired 
(arrow 2b) and the Mapper managing the segment is invoked (arrow 3b). Upon return from the Mapper, 
the data is copied out into the user’s buffer (arrow 5b). 


It should be noted that the sgRead() operation insures the seriability of concurrent overlapping reads and 
and writes on a segment. 


4.3.3. Mapper 

In Mix V.4, regular files are managed by the Object Manager, which acts as the Mapper for these files 
and thus handles pullin (read page) and pushOut (write page) requests for these files. When the Object 
Manager runs in supervisor address space it uses a message handler to handle incoming requests. The 
client thread is made to run in the server context. Direct access to invoker message descriptors is permitted 
thus avoiding extra copy of data. 


The Object Manager then invokes the corresponding function (e.g.: ufs_pullin()) using an extension to 
the vnode_ops mechanism. The file system specific pullin function converts the page offset in the file into 
a physical block number and then invokes the disk driver to load data. The buffer area is set up so that it 
points directly to the physical page provided by the Nucleus and passed as part of the reply message (arrow 
4b). The OM only buffers inodes, directory and indirect blocks. 


4.4. CHORUS/MiX V.4 write() Path 

The basic mechanisms are similar to the ones described for the read() system call. However, a write() 
may extend a file or fill a hole in the file. In such a case, the system must immediately allocate disk blocks 
for the written data. 


When the Object Manager returns a page of a file to the Nucleus, it returns also an associated access 
right enabling the page to be read-only or read-and-written. When a process wants to extend a file by 
writing after the EOF, the Nucleus requests the entire page for read/write access if there was a cache miss, 
or only the write permission if there was a cache hit, with no previous write access granted by the Mapper. 


Before the Object Manager returns a write permission for a page, it insures that blocks will be available 
later to write the data on the disk. Blocks are allocated to the file at the time the write permission is 
required. When the file is closed, blocks that have been allocated but which are not used (past the EOF) are 
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returned to the free block pool. 


Finally if the extension of the file has been successful, the PM changes the size of the file. This requires 
that the PM has the file size token with a write access granted to the size information. 


5. Performance 

This section contains the performance breakdown for the read() and write() calls described in the 
previous sections plus composite numbers for both these systems and from Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) and 
System V Release 4.0/386. The micro-benchmarks show where the time is consumed in the full read() and 
write() call. The benchmarks for Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server and Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) 
were run on a HP Vectra 25C 80386/25Mhz with 16MB and 32K cache, a WD 1007 disk controller and a 
340MB disk. The benchmarks for CHORUS/MiX V.4 and System V R4.0 were run on Compaq Deskpro 
80386/25Mhz with 16MB of memory and 32K SRAM cache, a WD 1007A disk controller and a 110MB 
disk drive. The testing methodology was to run a given test three to ten times and to report the median 
value. 


As a number of tests show, the two test platforms, HP Vectra and Compaq Deskpro, have quite different 
disk and memory throughput performance characteristics. Basically, the HP Vectra memory throughput is 
between 40% and 50% higher than the Compaq Deskpro throughput (see table 5-1). In comparing the 
performance of the different systems below, it is essential to remember these differences and relate the 
figures to the maximum memory and disk throughput of the two different platforms. 


To measure the performance of the memory system a simple beopy was run on both machines. Repeated 
movement of 4096 bytes was used for the cached result and repeated movement of between 256k and 1M 
was used for the uncached result. Table 5-1 shows throughput and the time for copying a page of 4096 


bytes. 
Cached 14.7MB/sec 
UnCached 6.4MB/sec 


Table 5-1: Bcopy of 4096 bytes 

















Two of the primary primitives used by the kernelized systems are trap times and Remote Procedure Call 
or RPC times. We measured the cost of reaching the Emulation Library or Trap Handler in the kernelized 
system, versus the cost of a kernel trap in the monolithic systems. For this test we used getpid() on all 
architectures. To show how much overhead there is in reaching the Emulation Library or Trap Handler for 
a Unix call, including such things as checking for signals, we measured the cost of a null trap into the 
kernel. Table 5-2 also shows RPC times for the two kermelized systems. The Mach 3.0 RPC times are 
between two user tasks since this is the type of communication that occurs between the Emulation Library 
and the BSD4.3 Single Server. The Chorus Null RPC times corresponds to a null ipcCall() issued from a 
supervisor actor to another supervisor actor handling messages via a message handler, which is what is 
used between PM and OM, and between Chorus Nucleus and OM. CHORUS/MiX V.4 has a more 
expensive getpid() call than the native SVR4 implementation. This is due, at least partially, to the MiX PM 
having already implemented support for multithreaded processes and multiprocessor platforms. Thus, MiX 
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has some synchronization mechanisms that are not present within the native Unix SVR4. 
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Table 5-2: Trap and RPC times 







The primary measurement we are concerned with in this paper is read() and write() throughput. Table 
5-3 measures throughput on all four systems for moving data to and from disk plus the extrapolated time it 
took for each 4096 byte page. The read()’s and write()’s were large enough so no caching effects would be 
seen. As can be seen, the only case where the kernelized system does not perform as well as the monolithic 
system is the Mach 3.0 write() which performs 6% slower. 


fap Veer [ [Compan] 
Mach 3.0 |Mach2.6 | CHORUS/MixX V.4 | SVR4.0 
Read | 320KB/sec | 320KB/sec | 270KB/sec 270KB/sec 


Write | 300KB/sec | 320KB/sec | 250KB/sec 250KB/sec 


Table 5-3: Read and Write Throughput 





To approximate the cost of the code path for read() and write() we measured the cost of read()’s without 
requiring disk access. For this test we did a sequential read of a file of approximately 2 megabytes in size 
for the kernelized systems and SVR4 and a file as large as possible and still able to fit into the buffer cache 


for Mach 2.6. Table 5-4 shows these results. 

HPVeaa] [Compe] 
Mach 3.0 | Mach 2.6 | CHORUS/MixX V.4 | SVR4.0 
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Table 5-4: Cached Read Throughput 













The next benchmark measures the cost for repeated calls to read() or write() of one byte with a lseek() 
between each iteration. So that the /seek() time can be removed for further comparisons, a benchmark to 
measure /seek() time is included. Table 5-5 shows the results of these tests. The read time for 
CHORUS/MiX V.4 is consistent with the equivalent time measured for SVR4: the difference 
(80p1s)corresponds roughly to the additional cost of the trap handling (34s for the seek call and for the 
read call). Among the four systems, all of them except SVR4 exhibit equivalent times for reading and 
writing one byte. The reason why SVR4 writes much faster one byte than it reads it, is quite unclear. 


Table 5-4 measured the cost of reading 4096 bytes from a file when reading sequentially through the 
entire file. The difference between that result and the results shown in table 5-5 should be the difference of 
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Table 5-5: Cached Read and Write Times 


an uncached and a cached bcopy and the addition of a fast page-fault resolved in the VM cache. For the 
Mach 3.0 system table 5-4 also includes the cost of a mapping window change every 16 iterations of 4096 
bytes. To account for the mapping window change operation in Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server, a 
test was run which Iseek()ed 61440 bytes after each 4096 byte read to force a mapping operation on each 
read(). This resulted in a cost of 2250vus for each iteration including the /seek() cost. By looking at 16 
reads covering 64KB, we can extrapolate the cost of just the mapping operation and the cost of a page- 
fault. The measured result from table 5-4 is 900us times 16 which must be equal to 2250s plus 15 times 
the quantity 1151s, from table 5-5, plus 379vo plus the page-fault time. From this, the cost of the fast 
page-fault time is 3161s. By breaking down the 2250s measurement, we get the cost of the mapping 
operation to be 1440us. 


Another test of interest both for understanding the break down of read() costs and for comparison 
between the kernelized systems and monolithic systems is the reading of data directly from raw disk 
partitions. Table 5-6 shows the throughput and per 4096k byte page performance of Mach 3.0 and Mach 
2.6 for different size reads. When these tests were run with block increments of one between each read, the 
performance was lower than that actually measured for a full read(). This result is consistent with the 
BSD4.3 Single Server’s uses of readahead which will not consistently miss disk rotations like this test must 
have. To account for this and better simulate what is happening in the BSD4.3 Single Server, various block 
increments from one to eight times the data size were used in the benchmark and the increment which 
produced the best result was reported. An interesting point about the results is Mach 2.6 reads from raw 
partitions slower than it reads from Unix files. 


aK 
deviceread 
Mach 26 
read() 280KB/sec | 280KB/sec 


Table 5-6: Raw Read Performance 













The CHORUS Nucleus does not provide any direct access to devices. MiX Object Manager accesses 
directly the disk driver as a native Unix implementation does, through a bdevsw/cdevsw interface. Tests 
were done to measure the disk throughput from within the OM using 4KB, 8KB 16KB and 32KB transfers. 

' The test was run in two different ways: the first run was reading the disk sequentially while the second run 
was always reading the same block of the disk. As the controller as an internal cache reading the same 
block goes faster than reading the disk sequentially. 


As it was difficult to get the same measure for Unix SVR4, we measured the disk throughput through the 
raw disk interface using standard read system calls, the throughput achieved is 530KB/sec for 4096 byte 
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ra S6OKBIs 
Same Block 4.10ms 4.00ms 


read 890KB/sec 975KB/sec | 990KB/sec 








Table 5-7: CHORUS/MiX V.4 Raw Read Performance 
pages. 


The results in table 5-8 were gathered to show the combined effect of reading from disk and supplying 
the data to the VM system and to show what potential improvements could be made by tuning the file 
system implementation to the kernelized architecture. The Data_Provided column corresponds to 
memory_object_data_provided() the obsolete call that is used in the current implementation. Data_Supply 
corresponds to memory_object_data_supply(), the new Mach call which has the previously mentioned page 
stealing optimization. Like the results from table 5-6, the block increment was adjusted to remove disk 
rotation misses. Both tests reached maximum throughput of 530KB/sec at 16k reads and maintained that 
speed for larger block sizes. 


Data Provided 
pene cis ates a 
410KB/sec | 530KB/sec 


Table 5-8: Mach 3.0 Data_Provided and Data_Supply 








Measures have been taken within the CHORUS Nucleus to measure the cost of a pullIn operation: a loop 
for loading the same from the Mapper in physical memory has been measured: this includes the RPC from 
the CHORUS Nucleus to the Mapper (831s). This has been run with a 4096 byte page size. The time 
reported is 5ms which leads to a throughput of 800KB/sec. As this test doesn’t really access the disk but 
only the cache of the controller, this figures must be compared to the figures achieved by reading 
continually the same block of 4096 bytes from the raw disk (4.49 ms, and 890KB/sec). The overhead 
introduced by the Object Manager for loading page can then be deduced as Sms - 4.49 ms: 0.51 ms. These 
510.s comprise the 8311s due to the RPC from the Nucleus to the OM. Thus, the actual overhead induced 
by the OM remains to some 430s. 


To bring together all of the previous results, table 5-9 shows a break down of the read() path with 
associated costs. The micro-benchmark total comes out only 4% higher than the measured result. Since 
the measurements for device_read() and memory_object_data_provided() are only an approximation, the 
measured and projected totals can be considered the same. The Mach 2.6 numbers were included for 
comparison. Since there is no easy way to measure the internal access time to the disk driver for reading, 
an extrapolated value was supplied for read which yielded a identical measured and projected total. 


While the end measured result for read() and write() performance is the same in Mach 3.0 with the 
BSD4.3 Single Server and Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3), table 5-9 shows a result which may question 
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Trap to Unix 
1/16th Remap Window | = 90 | NAA 
00 
79 





Operation 














3 
Read from Disk 
Data Provided 
Bcopy Uncached to User 
Total w/o Disk Read | 2500 | 690‘ 
Measured Total 


Table 5-9: Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server Read() Path 


scalability the result under load. Because the disk latency is so high, the 262% increase in processing 
overhead necessary in the BSD4.3 Single Server is hidden. Further measurements should look at whether 
the effects of this increased processing outweigh the benefits seen in cached performance where the 
BSD4.3 Single Server read() overhead is only 54% of the Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) read() overhead. 


6. Conclusions 


6.1. Compromises 
The kernelized systems have achieved their performance in a number of cases by compromising some of 
their modularity and portability goals. 


Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server makes liberal use of the shared memory pages between the 
BSD4.3 Single Server and Emulation Library. While this works well on a uniprocessor or shared memory 
multiprocessor, it would not work well on a NUMA or NORMA machine. The mapping information 
which is used by the Emulation Library could be updated by messages instead of being written directly by 
the BSD4.3 Single Server. This would eliminate the passive Token state optimization since there is no 
mechanism for an upcall from the BSD4.3 Single Server to the Emulation Library. A dedicated thread in 
the Emulation Library for upcalls would solve this problem but with the cost of adding an additional thread 
creation at each fork() call. Another solution would be to have a proxy task running on each node on behalf 
of the BSD4.3 Single Server to share the memory with the Emulation Library and respond to upcalls. The 
cost here would be at startup in the creation of an additional task per node. 


CHORUS/MixX V.4 is capable of runnings its system servers in either supervisor or user mode. The 
configuration used for the previous sections measurements was the version where the servers reside in 
supervisor mode. This results in no context switches and faster IPC times to read or write from/to the disk. 
Moreover, CHORUS/MixX V.4 servers do not share any memory, thuS it is quite easy to make a component 
evolve without changing the other servers as long as the protocol between them remains unchanged. The 
configuration where CHORUS/MixX V.4 is running with its servers in user mode is primarily intended to be 
used for debugging purposes, thus no particular attention has been paid yet to achieve similar performances 
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in such a configuration. However some experiments have been done in the previous release of MiX (MiX 
V3.2) to measure the additional costs that such a configuration will imply. Further details can be found in 
[3]. 


One of the key point in the design of CHORUS/MiX V.4 has been the introduction of the message handler 
mechanism. However, this mechanism should be extended to work whether the receiver of a message is 
running in supervisor address space or user address space. 


6.2. Cross Pollenation 

A number of techniques used by CHORUS/MiX V.4 could readily be adopted by Mach 3.0 with the 
BSD4.3 Single Server. The movement of device drivers such as disk drivers out of the kernel or nucleus 
into systems servers is one good example of this. By locating the device manipulation code in the same 
task which needs the data, context switches and data copies can be avoided. For this to really work on a 
Mach based system, the device driver needs to really be able to run in user mode where systems servers are 
run. This is feasible on architectures which allow user mode access to device registers such as the 
R2000/R3000 based DECstation and 80386/80486 based platforms. The current version of the BSD4.3 
Single Server for the DECstation platform uses a user mode ethernet driver and preliminary work has been 
done on moving disk drivers. 


Another technique which CHORUS/MiX V.4 uses which could be adopted by Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 
Single Server is the concept of a handler. By having the kernel redirect the trap directly into another 
address space, CHORUS avoids the protection problem the BSD4.3 Single Server has with the Emulation 
Library and avoids the associated RPC needed by the Emulation Library to cross into a trusted server. The 
question about this technique, is whether the additional cost of always redirecting into another address 
space outweighs the cost of the occasional RPC. Since Mach 3.0 servers are run in user mode, the cost of 
this redirection may turn out to be much higher than that seen by CHORUS for the redirection into a 
supervisor mode actor. 


Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) could benefit from a mapped file system using the Emulation Library 
technique. This will only work because it already has the complex VM system, a fast IPC, and the Trap 
Emulation mechanism that resides in Mach 3.0. In general, monolithic systems can not benefit the 
kernelized techniques because they do not have the necessary mechanisms for building system servers with 
new structures. 


To fully compare the two approaches taken by Mach 3.0 and CHORUS, one could use the CHORUS Trap 
Handler mechanism to implement an Emulation Library instead of a Process Manager in CHORUS. As long 
as device drivers are part of CHORUS subsystems’ specific actors, it will be difficult to have multiple 
subsystems running simultaneously sharing the same devices. The isolation of the drivers out of the servers 
as done in Mach would help to solve this issue. This has been experimented in CHORUS/MiX V3.2 and 
described in [3]. ; 


6.3. Final Words 

Section 5 shows that Mach 3.0 with: the BSD4.3 Single Server and CHORUS/MiX V.4 have achieved 
performance in the movement of data comparable to the monolithic systems which they are compatible 
with. In no case was read() or write() throughput less then 94% of the performance of the monolithic 
system. Many of the micro-benchmarks clearly indicated better performance on kernelized systems for 
certain types of cached access. 
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There is also still clear room for improvement in Mach 3.0 with the BSD4.3 Single Server. By moving 
to the memory_object_data_supply() call from the obsolete interface and better optimizing read sizes and 
readahead for the performance of the microkernel, disk throughput could approach 600KB/sec or almost a 
100% improvement over the existing BSD4.3 Single Server and Mach 2.6 MSD(BSD4.3) systems. 


CHORUS/MiX V.4 may also expect some significant improvement since no readahead is used in the 
systems that have been described and measured. Pages being pushed out to the disk are written 
synchronously, adding some asynchronicity should help to handle multiple disk access more gracefully by 
making the disk sort algorithm much more useful. 


Regarding the history of microkernels, their current performance has been achieved through multiple 
iterations which allows them to now be used in commercial products as opposed to just being interesting 
research tools. Yet, microkernel based systems are still very young and have not benefited from the 
thousands of man-years that have been spent to make monolithic systems as fast as they are now. Even as 
young as they are, we believe that kernelized systems have shown themselves to be both flexible and fast 
enough for the challenging task of building file systems and moving data. You can only imagine what 
kernelized systems will look like a few years from now, after receiving a fraction of the effort that has gone 
into monolithic systems in the past. 


7. Availability 

Mach 3.0 is free and available for anonymous FTP from cs.cmu.edu. The BSD4.3 Single Server is 
available free to anyone with an AT&T source license. Contact mach@cs.cmu.edu for information. 
CHORUS is available from CHORUS Systemes. Contact info@chorus.fr for licensing information. Reports 
and documentation is freely accessible by anonymous FTP from opera.chorus.fr. 
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1 Introduction 


The SOR group at INRIA has been researching OS support for objects 
[2, 9]. This research has identified a number of areas where current OS 
design should be amended. Existing micro-kernels support resources such as 
protection domains, threads, regions of VM backed by external mappers, and 
communication endpoints. Implementation of object-support subsystems 
does use these resources; however: 


e Their interface should be unified, to facilitate the work of the subsys- 
tems. 


e Micro-kernels typically allocate a name (a UID) to each resource. This 
is a waste and an encumbrance to subsystems, which have their own 
naming. 

e Object-support subsystems need support for grouping and demulti- 
plexing ressources. 


We have exposed our views on the above issues in previous papers [7, 8]. 
We here turn to more specific adaptations of the micro-kernel technology, 
which are the current focus of our work: A layer of common distributed 
abstractions, above the kernel, and a lightweight, uniform, garbage-collected 
reference mechanism. 
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2 Library of Common Abstractions 


Currently, subsystems (such as a Unix subsystem or an object-support sub- 
system [2]) are built directly on top of the microkernel. Abstractions com- 
mon to multiple subsystems, but too high-level to belong in the microkernel 
interface, cannot be shared. Therefore, we are currently designing and im- 
plementing a library of useful distributed abstractions, BOAR [5]. BOAR 
is structured as a layered set of Fragmented Objects [3, 4], a powerful dis- 
tributed structuring model. Subsystem implementors will find in BOAR 
a set of ready-made tools. OS designers will like it because of its clean, 
orthogonal layers: 


e The base layer is a set of lightweight protocols for passing data and 
control independently (see next section), with two implementations, 
using shared plysical memory and messages. 


e Different transport protocols are implemented above the base layer: 
datagram, RPC, unreliable group multicast, causality-preserving mes- 
saging. Implementations are optimized both for shared memory and 
for networks. 


e Using the transport protocols, a collection of useful distributed data 
management abstractions: coherency protocols, concurrency control 
protocols, and persistency protocols. 


e Using the coherency protocols, multiple flavors of distributed shared 
memory. Again, implementations are optimized both for networks and 
for shared physical memory. 


Architecturally, the main effect of the library approach is to blur the 
frontier between micro- and macro-kernel. 


3 Lightweight, Uniform, Garbage-Collected, Dis- 
tributed References 


Existing microkernels support ports or communication endpoints. Although 
lighter than their Unix counterparts (pipes and sockets) they are still too 
coarse. For instance, a Chorus port is all these mechanism at once, wired into 
a single interface: naming, binding, location, protection, a communication 
protocol, queuing of data, and scheduling of control. Even worse, a Mach 


a i ns 
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port adds in a kernel-interpreted presentation protocol, and a termination 
protocol. 


We believe that breaking this into orthogonal components has the poten- 
tial for cleaner, clearer semantics, and for better performance. Bershad has 
already demonstrated this for the data and scheduling components [1]. We 
are currently working on the naming, binding and location components. We 
propose OS-supported, lightweight, fine-grain references. 


A reference is the OS equivalent of pointers. A reference may be dis- 
tributed (designating a potentially remote object) and/or persistent (be- 
tween stored objects, or between a stored and an in-memory object). 


A reference is formed by a sequence of links bound into a chain. Each 
individual link implements a very primitive piece of functionality. It is com- 
posed of a few bytes of opaque data, along with a very short sequence of 
code (down to a few assembly instructions) that interprets the data. This 
architecture allows to uniformly represent very different link types: within 
an address space, cross-space, or cross-machine. 


Manual management of distributed and/or persistent shared data can be 
horribly complex. Therefore our references support automatic, distributed 
garbage collection [6, 10]. The GC protocol is a conservative variant of 
reference counting, augmented to deal with cyclic garbage. 


A reference can be stored on disk or passed in a message. We spec- 
ify a straightforward presentation protocol which allows the garbage col- 
lector to keep track of all references. The presentation protocol (i.e. mar- 
shalling/unmarshalling code) executes within the application context, with 
no message or system call overhead, and no kernel involvement. 


Occasionally, longer-than-necessary chains will form. These are short- 
circuited in a lazy fashion by a separate binding and location protocol. 


4 Conclusion 


The trend towards microkernels has been beneficial in identifying small, or- 
thogonal, common abstractions needed by applications, and exposing their 
power to knowledgeable designers. This has been a long, painstaking pro- 
cess. Our work refines on this, building a library of useful medium-level 
abstractions, offering a rich, layered environment from which application 
designers can pick and choose. 
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We have also identified a weakness of current microkernel designs: ports 
are too heavyweight, bundling too many mechanisms together. Instead we 
propose to break them into their individual components: passing data, pass- 
ing control, naming, binding, location. Our references are chains of very 
simple links, and support garbage collection. 
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ABSTRACT 


ISIS is a system for building applications consisting of cooperat- 
ing, distributed processes. Here we present a new implementation 
of the ISIS system, geared towards modern microkernel technolo- 
gy. We have adopted similar strategies, such as using basic inter- 
nal mechanisms for efficiency, external services to implement pol- 
icies, and light-weight user space constructs for simplicity. The 
resulting design is less complex and more efficient than the present 
one. This discussion focuses on the integration of our new system 
into the MACH and Chorus systems, and discusses the status and 
performance of an initial implementation. 


1. Introduction 

ISIS [1,2], developed at Cornell University, is a system for building applications 
consisting of cooperating, distributed processes. Group management and group com- 
munication are two basic building blocks provided by ISIS. ISIS has been very success- 
ful, and there is currently a demand for a version that will run on many different environ- 
ments and transport protocols, and will scale to many process groups. Furthermore, per- 
formance is an important issue. For this purpose, ISIS is being redesigned and rebuilt 
from scratch [3]. 

Of particular importance to us is getting the new ISIS system to run well on 
modern microkernel technology, notably MACH [4] and Chorus [5,6]. These systems 
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provide their own communication mechanisms on top of an interface based on ports and 
messages. We wish to integrate the ISIS system within this framework. The basic rea- 
soning behind these plans is that microkernels appear to offer satisfactory support for 
memory management and communication between processes on the same machine, but 
that support for applications that run on multiple machines is weak. The current IPC 
mechanisms, with Remote Procedure Call as the most popular one, are adequate only for 
the simpler distributed applications [7, 8, 9]. 

The new ISIS system has several well-defined layers. This paper discusses each 
layer in turn. The lowest layers, which implement multicast transport and failure detec- 
tion, are near completion and currently run on SUN OS using SUN LWP threads, on 
MACH using C Threads, and on the x-kernel [10]. This system can use several different 
network protocols at the same time, such as IP, UDP, Deering multicast [11], and raw 
Ethernet. This enables processes on SUN OS, on MACH, and on the x-kernel to multi- 
cast among each other, even though the environments are very dissimilar. 

We are currently in the process of extending the native interfaces with group se- 
mantics. Chorus already provided a group notion, which we are able to support with few 
interface changes but much stronger semantics. In MACH, we have introduced a new 
notion, the group port. Unlike the normal MACH port, several processes may appear to 
have receive rights on the same group port. There are defaults so that existing applica- 
tions may run unmodified and not know that they are broadcasting rather than sending 
messages point-to-point. A group port maps to an ISIS group address, and messages sent 
by MACH to a group port may be received by ISIS processes running on different 
operating systems, and the other way around. This introduces some protection problems, 
which are being addressed in other work [12]. 

The system makes use of available hardware multicast if possible. It also queues 
messages if a backlog appears, so that multiple messages may be packed together in a 
single packet. Using this strategy, the number of messages per second can become very 
large, and in the current (simple) implementation about 10,000 per second can be sent 
between distributed SUN OS user processes, a figure that approaches the speed of local 
light-weight remote procedure call mechanisms. 

This paper starts by presenting ports as a communication interface in Section 2. 
Section 3 describes the new ISIS system, and Section 4 how this system may be custom- 
ized to use the port interface. Section 5 describes the new, layered design, and how this 
corresponds to microkernel technology. In Section 6 we focus our attention on support- 
ing multi-threading. Section 7 presents a portable and light-weight construct for group 
management and communication. Section 8 discusses issues raised by the need to sup- 
port the old ISIS toolkit over the new system. We present the current status of the imple- 
mentation, along with some initial performance results in Section 9. In Section 10 we 
offer some concluding remarks. 
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2. Ports 

Modern operating systems support ports with a wide range of semantics. As a 
minimum, as in the Amoeba system [13], a port is an address to which messages can be 
sent. In Chorus and MACH, a bounded queue is associated with the port, so the process 
holding the port need not listen continuously (in Amoeba this is done by having several 
threads wait for messages simultaneously). In MACH, the messages are reliably 
delivered, and the sender may block if the port queue is full. Chorus messages to ports 
are unreliable, although a reliable port-level RPC interface is supported. MACH and 
Chorus allow only one receiver process on a port (although possibly multiple threads 
within that process), but the port may be migrated to a new receiver process. 

MACH ports do not have user-visible global names, and have, in reality, no global 
access. The ports, instead, are accessed using so-called rights, which can be compared to 
file descriptors or capabilities. Global access is simulated through a user space server, 
the NetMsgServer. This server acts as an agent for remote ports: it creates a local proxy 
port, and forwards messages sent to the port to the remote NetMsgServer using TCP or 
another conventional protocol. Similarly, it delivers messages received from remote 
NetMsgServers to the local port. MACH users do not notice this, and, in principle, local 
semantics are transparently maintained (currently, however, this is not the case). Chorus 
ports, on the other hand, do have global names and a corresponding global implementa- 
tion. 

Chorus provides a port group concept, with weak semantics. It is possible to allo- 
cate a group, and add (local) ports to it. Messages can be sent to the group in the same 
way as to ports, and are unreliable. There is no membership information available. 
(Note: the MACH “‘port set’’ is a a mechanism that allows receiving on multiple ports at 
once, much like UNIX{ select, and has no group communication role. MACH currently 
does not provide a group mechanism.) 


3. The new ISIS system 

The ISIS system, as it is currently distributed and supported, is the result of a long 
evolution. As such, it supports many different applications, and has grown rather com- 
plex. The time has come to re-implement the system using the experience gained. It ap- 
pears that a design strategy such as that used in microkernel-based operating systems is 
applicable here: a lean core system provides the basic functionality, on which more com- 
plicated services can be built. For example, much as a pager can be implemented as an 
external server using basic mechanisms in the kernel, so can a failure detector run in user 
space as a service for a communication system. The advantage of this approach is that it 


t UNIX is a Registered Trademark of AT&T in the USA and other countries. 
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makes it possible to experiment with new failure detection mechanisms without major 
disruption of the system. Moreover, in contrast to an external pager (which might see ex- 
tremely heavy, performance-critical traffic), the modules external to our new system are 
infrequently used ones that are off the critical path for the most common communication 
patterns. 

The basic functionality that we plan to put in the core of the system is most easily 
illustrated through comparison with the USENET news service. The new system will 
support ‘‘ISIS news groups,”’ to which ports can subscribe. Unlike USENET, ISIS news 
groups may be created dynamically, and, as will be seen, they have stronger semantics. 
Processes may post messages to news groups, which will be reliably delivered to all sub- 
scribing ports. The facility presents the same interface in local-area and wide-area set- 
tings. It is possible to reply to messages or to follow-up on messages, just like in 
USENET. Unlike USENET, it is impossible to receive a follow-up before the original 
message (an annoying feature of USENET). This guarantee is known as causality (see 
Figure 1). This causality guarantee works even across multiple news groups. 


Pl 


P2 





P3 


Fig. 1. Causal ordering. In this case we have a news group with 3 subscribers. 
Subscriber P1 posts a message which is sent to P2 and P3. P3 picks up the mes- 
sage and follows up on it. Due to unexpected network delays, it is possible that 
P2 receives the follow-up message before the original message from Pl. ISIS 
guarantees that this reversal does not happen, so that the message from P3 to P2 
follows the dotted path. 


An important distinction from the USENET model is that ISIS news supports a 
way to track membership in “‘news groups.’’ If so desired, membership changes will be 
posted to the news group just like other messages. These changes include ports subscrib- 
ing, unsubscribing, failing, or becoming unreachable. Notification of these changes are 
causally ordered with respect to normal messages. Therefore, after the notification that a 
port has unsubscribed or failed, it is impossible to receive messages from it. All sub- 
scribers see exactly the same history of membership changes. In addition, it is possible, 
using cryptographic protection, to preclude processes from subscribing or posting to 
groups [12]. This kind of functionality simplifies the development of secure, fault- 
tolerant tools and applications. 

In current ISIS applications, groups are used heavily. For example, replicated ob- 
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ject repositories generally use a group per object. The subscribers of each group are the 
servers that store a replica of the object, or have a cached copy, since each server is in- 
terested in updates to the object. The ordering semantics on messages and group 
membership make it easy to maintain consistency among the copies and to divide work 
over the servers to enhance performance. 

Using the new ISIS system, existing technology like RPC and atomic transactions 
may be supported easily, and with much simpler and more consistent error semantics 
than is usually the case in distributed computing environments. Thus ISIS should be seen 
as an orthogonal paradigm which provides a simple message interface with simple, but 
strong error semantics. Interestingly, we think that we can achieve comparable perfor- 
mance in message delivery, since our protocols (if failures are infrequent) rarely intro- 
duce extra messages. Moreover, since the ISIS interface is asynchronous in nature, we 
hope to provide a much higher message throughput (messages/time unit) than other com- 
munication mechanisms, as we will be able to pack multiple messages in a single packet. 
Our initial results show that we are able to achieve at least 10,000 messages per second 
on normal Ethernet technology. 


4. Customizing ISIS to a port interface 

The original ISIS runs as a UNIX application, and so is available to both MACH 
and Chorus users. In the new ISIS system, we want to implement the core ISIS mechan- 
isms as extensions to a set of similar, but different host microkernel operating systems, in 
particular MACH and Chorus. That is, we want to add stronger functionality and seman- 
tics to the existing MACH and Chorus message interfaces, rather than defining a new in- 
terface. This functionality and semantics will take the form of ISIS news groups. 

The ISIS news interface is sketched in Figure 2. Port.send and port.receive are 
the unchanged interface to the existing port interface. Ng.create creates a new news 
group. The options specify the kind of ordering required (unordered, FIFO, causal, or to- 
tal), whether or not membership information need be posted, the degree of fault-tolerance 
(e.g., whether logging is desired or not), which network transport mechanism to use, and 
possibly more. Ng.subscribe and ng.unsubscribe allow ports to be added to and re- 
moved from news groups. 

The news interface will look the same on both Chorus and MACH. However, we 
also want to extend the basic Chorus and MACH system calls so that we can transpar- 
ently replace a conventional Chorus or MACH application with one that has been repli- 
cated for fault-tolerance. The users of such an application would continue to use the ori- 
ginal application interface, but all communication would transparently be sent to a group, 
and processed cooperatively by the group members. This raises the question of how to in- 
tegrate the ISIS news group mechanisms into the Chorus and MACH microkernel inter- 
faces. 
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Fig. 2. The basic port interface to ISIS. 













As described, Chorus currently provides an unreliable group interface. The Chorus 
group-allocate function will be implemented by creating an ISIS news group. A new op- 
tion will indicate if membership information should be posted to the group or not. Ad- 
ding a port to the group will be the same as subscribing the port to the news group [14]. 

MACH does not currently have a group concept. (As noted before, the ‘‘port set’’ 
provides only a select functionality, with no global semantics.) We intend to use the 
NetMsgServer to simulate a global port with multiple receivers, much in the same way as 
MACH already uses the NetMsgServer for simulating global ports. Instead of TCP, the 
NetMsgServers will use ISIS to do their group communication (see Figure 3). Each ap- 
plication task will have two ports: one to receive incoming messages, and another to 
which it sends outgoing messages. The NetMsgServer forwards messages it receives 
from ISIS to the first port. Messages sent to the second port are received by the 
NetMsgServer and forwarded to the corresponding news group [15]. 

It may be useful to walk through this architecture in the case where a pre-existing 
application is replaced with a fault-tolerant group. This will work roughly the same way 
under MACH and Chorus. Under MACH, when a client thread looks up the name of a 
server to find the port, this request is sent to the NetMsgServer. The NetMsgServer can 
now generate a local port and return the send right to the client. The NetMsgServer sub- 
scribes the port to the ISIS news group that implements the fault-tolerant service. When 
the client sends a request message to the port, the NetMsgServer will post this to the 
news group, the members of which cooperate to respond fault-tolerantly using one of 
several methods supported by Isis. After the NetMsgServer receives a reply to the re- 
quest, it forwards it back to the client. The client can be kept completely unaware of this 
change. (Details of the comparable algorithm in Chorus are omitted for brevity.) 
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microkernel microkernel microkernel 


Fig. 3. Structure of the MACH/ISIS implementation with four tasks, showing 
the microkernels, the NetMsgServers (NMS), and the ports. 


5. Design 

The new ISIS implementation, now under development, follows the design princi- 
ples of microkernel operating systems closely. It consists of a small core that imple- 
ments the basic protocols. More policy-oriented matters, such as the determination of 
what constitutes a failure and how to detect one, or how to log messages in fault-tolerant 
settings, are implemented externally. This compares to similar concepts in microkernel 
designs, such as external pagers and schedulers. In this section we will describe the new 
design inside-out (see Figure 4). Usually, this would correspond to bottom-up, as the 
core would be implemented near the microkernel, and the external services in user space. 

At the very core of the new system are the network protocols that are available for 
the host system. Typically, these would include IP and UDP, optionally extended to in- 
clude the Deering multicast facilities. In addition, there may be access to the raw net- 
work hardware, or to more sophisticated protocols that may implement forms of reliable 
multicast. 

At the first ISIS shell, we provided a layer called the Multicast Transport Service 
(MUTS) [3, 16]. MUTS provides a simple, reliable multicast service that runs on one or 
more lower level protocols. It does not implement any group membership services, and 
only provides FIFO ordering. Thus ‘‘follow-ups’’ from a third party may still arrive at a 
particular destination before the original message. MUTS detects communication prob- 
lems, but does not act upon them other than reducing the retransmission rate to a prob- 
lematic member. Instead, it passes error statistics up, in the hope that external layers will 
decide to delete the member from the group. Finally, it supports optional encryption and 
signing of messages to support security. 
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Fig. 4. Structure of the new ISIS implementation 





The second shell is the Causal Broadcast (CBCAST) layer. It implements group 
membership protocols and guarantees causal ordering of messages. Causal ordering is 
achieved, in principle, by attaching a simple vector of sequence numbers to each message 
that allows receivers to detect if they have missed any messages [17]. If so, they will de- 
lay the delivery of the message. In practice it is usually unnecessary to attach the whole 
vector, since changes are mostly minimal. CBCAST does not actually decide on failures, 
but relies on an incoming stream of failure notifications from an external source. 
CBCAST merges this stream with the message stream, and uses it to provide a consistent 
view of the group membership. The CBCAST interface is the core interface, and both 
MUTS and CBCAST will usually be located near the network interface for efficiency. 

The next shell contains the external services, which implement policies rather than 
mechanisms. These services may use the core mechanisms, but need to be careful not to 
create infinitely recursive dependencies. Other than the core services, they can make use 
of local operating system facilities such as disk storage. The first external service, the 
Failure Detector (FD), performs fault analysis [18]. FD is a distributed service that uses 
information passed up by MUTS, in addition to information made available by the host 
operating system, to determine the sites that have become unreachable. As its output, it 
provides a stream of failure notifications. Each member site of FD will provide the same 
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stream, and feed it to its local CBCAST shell. As it is an external service, users may 
plug in their own failure detectors for special applications. 

A second external service is the logging facility. As discussed earlier, this facility 
logs messages that have been posted to a news topic on stable storage. The facility is 
only needed in applications that desire long-term stability of messages. 

The last external service assists in providing security. MUTS can encrypt and sign 
messages, but is not involved in key distribution itself. Instead, this is done with the help 
of an authentication service [12]. When security has to be provided right from a cold 
start, this service also assists in bootstrapping the system. 

The outermost shell consists of the applications, and standard tools for implement- 
ing distributed applications. ISIS provides a set of those tools, such as RPC, atomic 
transactions, monitoring and control facilities, and resource management, which will be 
described in Section 8. Additionally, this layer provides a light-weight group mechanism 
which simplifies resource allocation and provides a portable interface to heterogeneous 
systems. This light-weight group mechanism is the subject of Section 7. 


6. Multi-threading and ordering 

The current ISIS system is multi-threaded. For each arriving message, a new 
thread is created. ISIS was one of the first available systems under the UNIX system that 
provided multi-threading, and this was one of the reasons for its success. Now that mi- 
crokernels provide their own multi-threading, we wish to adopt the available threading 
mechanisms, rather than impose our own. Yet there is a problem to be resolved. 

To maximize concurrency, an application may want to have several threads in a 
process reading from the same port. When a message becomes available, a randomly 
selected thread will get the message. If multiple messages become available at once, 
several threads will get a message, one each, and start processing the messages in paral- 
lel. As a consequence, ordering is lost. In the current ISIS this is solved by scheduling 
threads non-preemptively and in the correct order. However, if we want to be able to 
take full advantage of real parallelism, this approach no longer suffices. 

Consequently, the new ISIS system attaches a sequence number to each message. 
The MACH interface already supports this, and the Chorus interface can easily be ex- 
tended to support a sequence number in its message descriptor. Any ordering issues are 
now left to the application. To support this, the ISIS library provides a construct called 
event counters , based on Reed and Kanodia’s work on synchronization [19]. An event 
counter is basically a lock, which can be acquired only in a certain order. The interface 
is presented in Figure 5. 

Ec.create creates a new event counter, and initializes it to zero. To acquire the 
event counter, a thread calls ec.acquire with a sequence number. If the sequence number 
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Fig. 5. The event counter interface. 













does not correspond with the event counter, the procedure will block until the value of 
the event counter has reached the given value. Ec.release will release the event counter, 
and increment its associated value. Ec.destroy will destroy the event counter, and 
release the associated resources. Figure 6 demonstrates how an event counter may be 
used. Basically, an event counter implements a critical region for processing messages, 
so that the messages are processed in the right order. 


thread ( port, event counter ) { 
for ever { 

port.receive ( port ) > { message, sequence number }; 
initial processing on message; 
ec.acquire ( event counter, sequence number ); 
main processing on message; 
ec.release ( event counter ); 
final processing on message; 
release message; 


Fig. 6. How event counters are used. Several of these threads may run in paral- 
lel, yet the main processing on messages happens in a strict order. 


This simple interface is consistent with the microkernel philosophy underlying our 
work. Other researchers have proposed more elaborate interfaces for this type of event 
ordering. For example, the PSYNC system allows programs to detect and act upon very 
complex message ordering properties [20], and the work of Liskov and Ladin also sup- 
ports user-implemented message delivery orderings [21]. Experience with ISIS, howev- 
er, leads us to believe that while causal delivery is vital, other sorts of delivery orderings 
are rarely needed. The approach described above, which forces users to process mes- 
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sages in a fixed order consistent with causality is less powerful than these other schemes, 
but it has the benefit of being simple and highly concurrent. Single-threaded application 
may ignore event counters altogether. 


7. Light-weight groups 

As mentioned earlier, ISIS users have found it convenient to implement small, sin- 
gle objects as separate groups, rather than having one group that manages a complete ser- 
vice with a large set of objects. For example, in a replicated file system, a file would be a 
group with a member on every server that stores the file. For each open file, there would 
be a group that includes not only the servers, but also the clients that maintain cached 
copies of the file. To deal with the resulting proliferation of groups, we saw a need for a 
light-weight version of the group mechanisms. 

Again, we were influenced by microkernel design concepts, in which several 
light-weight mechanisms are provided in user space. The most obvious of these is the 
light-weight process or thread abstraction. Another well-known, older abstraction is 
memory allocation. These abstractions not only allow easier resource management by 
sharing most of a core environment, but also provide a portable interface across different 
environments. For example, POSIX threads and malloc provide a portable, light-weight 
execution and memory allocation facility which may be used for applications that need to 
run on several different platforms. 

In the new ISIS system we have designed a portable, light-weight news group 
(LWG) mechanism. The basic idea is that many LWGs will be mapped to a single news 
group as implemented by the core ISIS system. Thus, these LWGs will share the same 
security environment, and have the same failure model, as their messages will be multi- 
plexed over a single core news group. The benefit of this approach is that membership 
changes to the news group will now automatically affect a potentially large number of 
LWGs, allowing us to amortize the cost of maintaining membership information over 
what the application thinks of as being a large number of independent groups. The old 
ISIS system lacked such a facility, forcing many application programmers to develop 
equivalent mechanisms on their own. The interface to light-weight groups is the same in 
MACH, Chorus, or any other system that supports ISIS, and is listed in Figure 7. Instead 
of an /wg.receive interface, the user provides an upcall to /wg.subscribe (an upcall inter- 
face fits the asynchronous model of ISIS better). The upcall is invoked each time a mes- 
sage for the LWG arrives, with the message and an event counter as arguments. 

Applications using this interface, along with a standard thread interface (also pro- 
vided in the ISIS library) and the UNIX interface, should run equally well under MACH 
or Chorus. As there is nothing that prevents MACH and Chorus processes from subscrib- 
ing to the same ISIS group, applications should even be able to run on a mixture of these 
systems. There is a complication though, since the network message formats for MACH 
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Fig. 7. The light-weight group interface. 













and Chorus are different (MACH messages are self-describing). To make this work, we 
intend to provide an option to the create function of core news groups that results in 
“‘raw’’ mode: in this mode, messages pass through the port interface unchanged as byte 
arrays. (In MACH, it would clearly be impossible to distribute port rights through this 
type of group, although rights could still be sent through separate ‘‘pure Mach’’ groups.) 


8. The ISIS toolkit 

Readers familiar with the ISIS system will have noticed that several aspects of the 
system have not been described yet, in particular the tools. The current ISIS system 
comes with a toolkit containing tools for applications that use RPC, atomic transaction, 
primary-backup replication, resource management, and monitoring and control [22]. The 
new system will continue to support these tools, but they will be implemented entirely as 
a set of user libraries and services. Other old ISIS applications will continue to be sup- 
ported through a compatibility library that offers the old interface. For brevity, we will 
not present details of this mapping. The key point, however, is that the CBCAST and 
group membership layer of our new system is sufficiently powerful to let us support the 
full range of functionality implemented by the old ISIS system. 


9. Status of the implementation 

The new ISIS system is in a fairly advanced stage of implementation. The MUTS 
shell has been completed, and currently runs on several different platforms, namely SUN 
OS in user space (using SUN LWP threads), MACH 2.5 and 3.0 in user space, and the x- 
kernel in kernel space [10]. This implementation uses IP or UDP, optionally extended 
with the Deering multicast facilities [11], or raw Ethernet. A simple version of the 
CBCAST shell has been implemented, but does not fully support multiple groups and 
failure handling. We also have an initial version of the failure detector running. 

MUTS uses a sliding window protocol adapted for multicast delivery. In this pro- 
tocol, the send window is not moved up until acknowledgements have been received 
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from all destinations. However, acknowledgements do not have to be sent for every 
packet, but only when the send window fills up. Also, acknowledgements may be pig- 
gybacked on other traffic. To cope with many destinations deciding to acknowledge a 
window of packets simultaneously, it is possible to have different destinations ack- 
nowledge at different times. 

Because the ISIS interface is asynchronous, the bandwidth of messages may be 
higher than the underlying protocols can handle. If this occurs, MUTS will start queuing 
up messages. When a slot becomes available in the send window, MUTS fills up the 
packet with as many messages as possible. This way, the number of messages can be- 
come much larger than in conventional, synchronous systems. In our initial implementa- 
tion, we achieve 10,000 (1-byte) messages per second from SUN OS user process to user 
processes on different SPARCstation 2s connected by Ethernet, and about 5,000 parallel 
RPCs per second using a simple RPC implementation on top of the MUTS interface. 
The maximum data bandwidth is about 800,000 bytes per second, using larger messages 
(which may be up to 2 Gigabytes). Initial results on the light-weight group mechanisms 
(on the old ISIS system we achieved a speed-up of about 9 for the group create operation 
and even higher speedup factors for other operations) lead us to believe that we will be 
able to produce a fast system. 

In the MACH and Chorus systems, the plan is to run both MUTS and CBCAST as 
x-kernel protocols. In MACH, the NetMsgServer will be reimplemented to use the x- 
kernel, so that the core of the ISIS system will run within the NetMsgServers. In Chorus, 
the x-kernel will be made part of the microkernel itself. We expect to provide the first 
releases of these implementations by the end of 1992. 


10. Conclusion 

We have described a new architecture for the ISIS system, geared towards use in 
microkernel-based operating systems. We have used the same design concepts as were 
used for these operating systems. These concepts include a clean division of work 
between the kernel and user space responsibilities and light-weight constructs. The 
resulting system is elegant, efficient, and easily customized to the environment in which 
it has to operate. An initial implementation of the new system is nearly finished, and 
shows promising performance, such as 10,000 messages per second between user 
processes on different sites. We hope to have a usable system running on MACH, 
Chorus, and the x-kernel by the end of 1992. 
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Abstract 


We propose a simple structuring technique based on clustering for designing scal- 
able shared memory multiprocessor operating systems. Clustering has a number of 
advantages. First, it encorporates structuring principles from both tightly-coupled and 
distributed systems, and attempts to exploit the advantages of both. Second, it max- 
imizes locality, which is key to good performance in large systems. Finally, clustering 
simplifies the design of large-scale operating systems and makes the scalability aspect 
of the system portable to different architectures. 

In this paper, we describe clustering, how it is applied to a micro-kernel-based op- 
erating system in general, and how it affects the design and implementation of the 
memory management subsystem in particular. We present preliminary measurements 
of performance, obtained from a working prototype implementation. 


1 Introduction 


Considerable attention has been directed towards designing “scalable” multiprocessor hard- 
ware, capable of accommodating a large number of processors. These efforts have been suc- 
cessful to the extent that a number of such systems exist, some in prototype form. However, 
scalable multiprocessor hardware is cost effective only if the operating system is as scalable 
as the hardware (and the same is true for parallel applications). 

This paper addresses the issue of scalability in operating system design for shared mem- 
ory multiprocessors, such as the Stanford Dash [17], the Kendall Square Research KSR-1 [8], 
the BBN TC2000 [6], the IBM RP3 [19], and University of Toronto’s Hector [20]. Typically, 
existing multiprocessor operating systems have been scaled to accommodate a large num- 
ber of processors in an ad hoc manner, by repeatedly identifying and then removing the 
most contended bottlenecks. This is done either by splitting existing locks, or by replacing 
existing data structures with more elaborate, but concurrent ones. This can be a long and 
tedious process, resulting in systems that 1) are fine-tuned for a specific architecture; and 
hence are not easily portable to other hardware bases with respect to scalability; 2) are not 
scalable in a generic sense, but only until the next bottleneck is reached); and 3) have a 
large number of locks that need to be held for common operations, with correspondingly 
large overhead. 
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We believe that a more structured approach is necessary to achieve scalability that is 
portable, generic, and tunable. In this paper, we propose and describe a simple structuring 
technique to achieve scalability based on clustering. Clustering encorporates structuring 
principles from both tightly-coupled and distributed systems, and attempts to exploit the 
advantages of both. On the one hand, the structure corresponds to that of a distributed 
system with no central servers — these systems have proven to scale reasonably well in 
some instances.On the other hand, there is tight coupling within a cluster, so the system 
is expected to perform well for the common case, where interactions occur primarily be- 
tween objects located in the same cluster. The structure assumes a base consisting of a 
micro-kernel together with server processes, which can easily be replicated for increased 
parallelism, and which provides for locality in a natural way. We describe clustering in 
Section 3. 

We illustrate and test our ideas on is an experimental operating system called Hurricane 
we have written for the Hector Multiprocessor, but we argue that clustering could be applied 
equally well to any micro-kernel-based system. Hurricane has been running on the Hector 
multiprocessor for close to two years now; the Hurricane kernel is similar to the V kernel, 
and in fact supports essentially the same source-level interface. We give a brief overview of 
Hurricane in Section 4, where we also describe how clustering is applied and the advantages 
it brings. In Sections 5 and 6 we describe in detail how clustering is applied to individual 
specific components of the operating system, namely Hurricane’s facilities for process man- 
agement and interprocess communication (i.e. message passing), and the single-level-store 
memory management system. Finally, in Section 7 we present performance measurements 
obtained from our implementation. First, however, it is illustrative to consider the meaning 
of scalability and its implications. 


2 Requirements for Scalability 


It is surprisingly difficult to give a formal definition that characterizes scalability in a gen- 
eral sense, especially for operating systems. For example, one of the better known formal 
definitions of scalability is by Nussbaum and Agarwal!, but is not applicable to operating 
systems for several reasons. First, their definition considers the operating system to be 
either an extension of the hardware, or an extension of the (application) algorithm. Sec- 
ond, the definition is based on asymptotic limits and thus provides no hints as to how to 
design or build a scalable (operating) system. Finally, the definition is based on speedup, 
and hence the response time, which we do not believe to be appropriate for the operating 
system domain. For parallel systems, we do not intuitively expect the response time of an 
operating system call to speed up as more processors are added to the system; rather, we 
are content if the system call does not take longer to complete as additional processors are 
added. Instead, we believe that throughput and concurrency are the dominant issues in 
designing scalable operating systems. Since we expect the demand on the operating sys- 
tem to increase proportionally to the size of the system, the throughput must also increase 
proportionally, which is possible only if the operating system is highly concurrent. 

Instead of attempting to construct a new definition, we identify three requirements we 
believe are necessary for any operating system to be scalable: 


1Nussbaum and Agarwal’s definition is: The scalability of a machine for a given algorithm is the ratio of 
the asymptotic speedup on the real machine and the ideal realization of an EREW PRAM [18]. 
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Preserving parallelism: The operating system must preserve the parallelism afforded by 
the applications. This means that if several threads of an executing application (or 
of independent applications running at the same time) request independent operating 
system services in parallel, then they must be serviced in parallel. Otherwise, the 
operating system becomes a bottleneck, limiting scalability and application speedup. 
Because we do not expect parallelism in servicing a single operating system request, 
and because an operating system is primarily demand driven, parallelism can only 
come from application demand. Therefore, the number of operating system service 
points must increase with the size of the system and the concurrency available in 
accessing the data structures must grow with the size of the system to make it possible 
for the overall throughput to increase proportionally. 


Bounded overhead: The overhead for each independent operating system service call 
must be bounded by a constant, independent of the number of processors [4]. Oth- 
erwise, if the overhead of each service call increases with the number of processors, 
the system will ultimately saturate. This implies that the demand on any single re- 
source cannot increase with the number of processors. For this reason, system wide 
ordered queues cannot be used and objects cannot be located by linear searches if 
the queue lengths or search lengths increase with the size of the system. Broadcasts 
cannot be used for the same reason. 


Preserving locality: The operating system must preserve the locality of the applications. 
It is important to consider the memory access locality in large-scale systems, because 
for example, many large-scale shared memory multiprocessors have non-uniform mem- 
ory access (NUMA) times, where the cost of accessing memory is a function of the 
distance between accessing processor and the target memory, and because cache con- 
sistency incurs more overhead in a large systems. Locality can be increased by prop- 
erly choosing and placing data structures within the operating system, by directing 
requests from the application to nearby service points, and by enacting policies that 
increase locality in the applications’ memory accesses. For example, policies should 
attempt to run the processes of a single application on processors close to each other, 
place memory pages in proximity to the processes accessing them, and direct file I/O 
to devices close by. Within the operating system, descriptors of processes that inter- 
act frequently should lie close together, and memory mapping information should lie 
close to the processors which must access them to handle page faults. 


3 Clustering 


We believe that an operating system designed using the structuring principles based on 
clustering and described in this section will automatically satisfy the above requirements 
for scalability, and is conducive for enacting appropriate policies that enhance locality, 
(although it should be noted that we do not discuss policy issues in this paper, but only 
describe the mechanisms that allow the scalable implementation of such policies). 


3.1 Overview 


The basic unit of structuring within Hurricane is a cluster, which consists of a symmetric 
micro-kernel, memory and device management subsystems, and a number of user-level sys- 
tem servers such as a scheduler and file servers. A cluster thus provides the functionality 
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_ of a complete, efficient small-scale symmetric multiprocessing operating system. Kernel 
data and control structures are shared by all processors within the cluster, giving good 
performance for fine-grained communication. 

On larger systems, multiple clusters are instantiated so that each cluster manages 
a unique group of “neighboring” processing modules (including processors, memory and 
disks), where neighboring implies that in the absence of contention memory accesses within 
a cluster are never more expensive (and usually cheaper) than memory accesses to another 
cluster. Clusters cooperate and communicate to give users and applications an integrated 
and consistent view of a single large system. 

The basic idea behind using clusters for structuring is to use multiple easy-to-design and 
hence efficient computing components to form a complete system. Clustering incorporates 
structuring principles from both tightly-coupled and distributed systems. By using the 
structuring principles of distributed systems, services are naturally replicated to distribute 
the demand, to avoid centralized bottlenecks, and to increase locality. The structuring 
principles of small-scale multiprocessors allow fine-grained data sharing for the common 
case where communication is local. 

Despite the similarities between a clustered system and a distributed system, there are 
important differences that lead to completely different design trade-offs. For example, in a 
distributed system the hosts do not share physical memory, so the cost for communication 
between hosts is far larger than the cost of accessing local memory. In a (shared memory) 
clustered system, it is possible to directly access memory physically located in other clus- 
ters, and the costs for remote accesses are often not much higher than for local accesses. 
Moreover, demands on the system are different in the multiprocessor case, because of tighter 
coupling assumed by the applications. 


3.2 Advantages 


Clustering leads to a number of direct advantages. First, it provides a framework for 
managing locality. For the common case of small-scale parallel or sequential programs, all 
processes are scheduled onto the same cluster. This enhances performance as all interactions 
are local. Large-scale applications are scheduled across multiple clusters, and can benefit 
from the concurrency afforded through replicated system services; the components of the 
large-scale application typically request service from local servers. 

Second, clustering allows performance tuning to different architectures. The appropriate 
cluster size for an architecture is affected by several factors, including the local-remote 
memory access ratio, the hardware cache size and coherence support, the topology of the 
interconnection backplane, etc. On hierarchical systems such as Cedar [15], Dash [17], 
KSR-1 [8], or Hector [20], a cluster might correspond to a hardware station. On a local- 
remote memory architecture, such as the Butterfly [5], a smaller cluster size (perhaps even 
a cluster per processor), may be more appropriate; in this case, clustering can be viewed as 
an extension of the fully distributed structuring sometimes used on these machines. 

Finally, clustering simplifies lock structuring issues, and hence reduces code complexity, 
which can lead to improved performance and scalability. For example, Chaves reports that 
the fine-grained locking used in an unclustered system significantly increases the length of 
the critical path, even when there is no lock contention [9]. As well, deadlock can be a 
problem when several fine-grained locks must be held simultaneously. Because contention 
for a lock is primarily limited to the number of processors in a cluster, clustering allows for 
coarser grained locking, as we show in Section 7. 
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3.3 Challenges 


Using clusters to structure an operating system for scalable systems also presents several 
challenges. One challenge is to completely hide from the applications the fact that the 
operating system is partitioned into clusters; to users and applications, the system should, 
by default, appear as a single, large, integrated system.” 

Another challenge is to keep the complexity introduced by separating the system into 
clusters within reasonable bounds; clusters were introduced as a structuring mechanism 
primarily to reduce overall complexity. Therefore, the performance of a each cluster should 
be similar to that of a small-scale multiprocessor operating system. For those applications 
with a small degree of parallelism (or sequential applications) we expect the vast majority 
of all system interactions to be intra-cluster,-and even for larger applications that span 
multiple clusters, we expect most of the system interactions to be intra-cluster, because 
of the replication of system services. Nevertheless, the overhead of inter-cluster communi- 
cation should be minimized in order not to overly penalize those cases where inter-cluster 
communication is necessary. 

A key issue in the design of a clustered system is the decision of how to distribute 
objects across clusters for increased locality and decreased contention, and once they are 
distributed how to locate them. It is also beneficial to replicate some objects for the same 
reasons, but they then have to be kept consistent. We describe examples of these design 
issues in Sections 5 and 6. 


3.4 Research Issues 


We are interested in determining how the size of the cluster affects performance, and how 
the workload and the attributes of the hardware affect the proper cluster size. There is 
a tradeoff between the advantages of replication and its overhead, as well as between the 
advantages of tight coupling and overhead of decreased locality. 

We also wish to study whether each service (i.e., kernel, memory mangement, file service, 
etc.) is best served by the same cluster size, and whether one should entertain the possibility 
of having non-uniform cluster sizes, where the larger clusters are used to run applications 
with a higher degree of parallelism. In the long term, we intend to study policy issues for 
the various components of the system. 


4 The Hurricane Operating System 


In this section, we describe the basic organization of the Hurricane operating system, and 
how the components fit in with the clustered structure. Sections 5 and 6 then describe the 
clustered kernel and memory management in more detail. 

The Hurricane kernel, which is similar in structure to the V kernel [10], provides for 
1) address spaces, 2) processes, and 3) message passing. The address spaces are (initially 
empty) containers in which an arbitrary number of processes can run. Through the memory 
manager (and indirectly through various file servers), regions of the address space are bound 
to file regions before they can be used. Once a file is bound to a virtual address space, all 
references to memory are effectively references to the corresponding locations in the file, 
thus providing for a single-level store abstraction, where main memory is considered a cache 
of secondary store. 


?Cluster can be made visible to sophisticated applications to allow performance optimizations. 
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Multiple processes can run within an address space. Processes within an address space 
typically communicate through shared memory, but messages are used to communicate 
between processes in different address spaces, and in particular between application and 
server processes. 

Services not provided for by the kernel are provided for by servers. Some of these servers 
run in kernel space for protection (and sometimes for performance) reasons; examples are 
the device server that has to service interrupts, and the memory server that manages address 
spaces. The other servers run as normal user-level processes; they include the file server, 
the program manager, the pipe server, and the internet server. 


4.1 The Hurricane Kernel 


Processes are represented in the kernel by process descriptors, which are organized into 
various queues. Most operations on processes involve the dequeueing and enqueueing of 
process descriptors from and onto queues. For example, each processor in the cluster has a 
Ready Queue of processes ready to be executed, ordered by priority. A process is dispatched 
to a processor by dequeueing the descriptor at the head of its Ready Queue. If a processor’s 
Ready Queue is empty, then for load balancing purposes a suitable process is taken from 
another Ready Queue in the cluster [12]. Other queues in the kernel include the Delay 
Queue for processes waiting for a timeout and a Receive-blocked Queue for processes that 
are receive-blocked waiting for a message. When a process sends a message to another 
process, then its descriptor (containing the message) is added to the Message Queue of the 
target process descriptor. 

Within a cluster, all kernel data structures can be accessed (through shared memory) 
by any processor in the cluster. Three different mechanisms are made available for commu- 
nicating across clusters: 1) direct shared memory access, 2) remote procedure calls (RPC), 
and 3) message passing. Cross cluster shared memory access is used for simple operations 
such as looking up the location of a process. Remote procedure calls are used for heavier 
weight, reasonably common operations where good performance is important; for example, 
RPCs are used to implement cross-cluster process migration. Finally, message passing is 
used for less-frequent, heavier-weight or non-time-critical operations, such as requests to 
the file server or requests to query or change the state of processes. Message passing is 
implemented using remote procedure calls, instead of vice versa as is usually the case in 
distributed systems. Generally, message passing is used to direct application requests to 
the kernel; if the local kernel cannot handle the request locally, it forwards the request to 
the appropriate cluster kernel. 

Having the size of the clusters be smaller than the size of the system has three key 
advantages: 


1. it localizes the kernel data structures that need to be accessed; 


2. it reduces the number of process descriptors that must be managed within a cluster, 
thus reducing the average length of cluster-wide queues; and 


3. it limits the amount of searching for ready processes when dispatching. 


On the other hand, having a cluster span more than one processor reduces the amount 
of inter-cluster communication, and makes it easier to balance the load of the processors, 
leading to better system throughput and reduced application response time. 
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Figure 1: Clustering in the Hurricane Operating System. 
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4.2 Memory Management 


Applications see memory as a three-tiered abstraction. The address space contains all the 
memory resources a program may access directly. Each address space is composed of a set 
of non-overlapping regions, which are contiguous sequences of pages and a set of attributes 
governing their management. The page is the lowest level of the hierarchy and is the smallest 
unit to which attributes and mappings can be applied. Each memory region is bound to a 
corresponding file region, so that accesses to memory behave as though they were accesses 
to the file directly. These virtual resources are managed by a memory server process on 
each cluster (see Figure 1). For example, it services requests from clients to allocate and 
deallocate address spaces and regions. A number of copy processes are also available to move 
larger data segments between address spaces. Finally, each cluster has a page-out daemon 
to support asynchronous writes. All memory-related operations at the physical level are on 
a per page basis, and are primarily demand-driven, which means they are initiated by the 
hardware as the result of translation or protection exceptions. 

Clustering increases locality of accesses to the data structures of the memory manager, 
since each cluster maintains its own set of data structures to manage both the virtual 
and physical resources of local processes. This improves performance, since the structures 
that manage private data (such as process stacks) are local to the cluster on which the 
process executes. When applications share resources across clusters, the data structures 
that manage these resources can typically be replicated and cached locally, preventing 
bottlenecks and increasing concurrency. These structures and the mechanisms needed to 
keep them consistent are discussed in more detail in Section 6. 

Clustering also provides a framework for enacting paging policies. At this time, the 
default policy is to share physical pages within a cluster, but to replicate and migrate pages 
across clusters. Several research groups have shown that page-level replication and migra- 
tion policies can reduce access latency and contention for some applications [7, 11, 16]. 
But the overhead of these policies must be amortized to realize a net gain in performance. 
On machines where the local-remote access ratio is high, relatively few local accesses are 
sufficient to recoup these costs. However, technology advances have permitted this gap to 
narrow, and have allowed increases in hardware cache size. Both these trends mean that 
more local accesses are required to justify a page movement, which argues for less aggres- 
sive placement/replication policies. Moreover, replication lowers the effective utilization of 
memory by increasing the resident set size of an application, which could lead to increased 
disk paging when the level of multi-programming is high. The current default policy there- 
fore limits the amount of replication or migration, reducing overhead, but still allows for 
the reduced latency and increased concurrency of localized accesses to replicated data. 


4.3. The File System 


The Hurricane file system differs from that of many other operating systems in that much 
of its functionality is implemented by user-level I/O libraries. The Alloc Stream library [14], 
used by all applications, implements read and write operations by mapping file regions 
into the application’s address space and copying the data to or from these mapped regions 
(staying entirely within the application level). 

There are three user-level servers in the file system: the Name Server, the Open File 
Server (OFS), and the Block File Server (BFS). The name server manages the Hurricane 
name space; it is the portion of the file system that understands directories and symbolic 
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links. The name server also manages all accesses to logical file information, such as file 
length, modification times, etc.. The open file server maintains the file system state kept for 
each open file, and uses this information for translating application requests into operations 
to the memory manager. Finally, the BFS controls the local system disks. It is responsible 
for directing operations to the device drivers associated with the target disk. 

The name server, OFS, and BFS are all replicated on a per cluster basis, and the 
Alloc Stream library always directs application requests to the local servers. Moreover, 
the memory manager also directs the disk I/O operations to the local BFS, who in tern 
directs these operations to the other BFS’s if necessary. In order to keep the view of the 
file system consistent across clusters, the servers communicate (using message passing) with 
the corresponding servers on other clusters. 

The state of the name servers are replicated on a need-to-know basis, and an updating 
mechanism (instead of invalidating) is used for consistency This strategy is appropriate 
under the assumption we make that 1) there is a large degree of locality in the directo- 
ties an application accesses, and 2) directories are either accessed by a a large number 
of applications in a read only fashion, or a small number of applications in a read/write 
fashion. 

Requests to an open file are always directed to the local OFS. In two cases the open state 
may become used at other clusters, namely: 1) the process that opened the file passes the 
file handle as a capability to another program, or 2) several processes of a program spanning 
multiple clusters are accessing the file. The open file state is replicated on demand from 
the OFS that opened the file originally (and the id of which is encoded in the file handle). 
Clustering therefore distributes the overhead of file I/O across the clusters (for concurrency) 
in a natural way. 

For those operations that require I/O, we believe clustering can provide a framework for 
balancing the load across the disks of the system. Although we have not yet implemented 
this part of the file system we believe it would be beneficial if the blocks of individual files 
could be distributed and replicated across a number of disks. All requests for disk I/O from 
a particular cluster would still be directed to the local BFS, but the BFS would forward 
the request to the appropriate block file server on another cluster if it cannot handle the 
request locally. 


4.4 Scheduling 


The primary purpose of the scheduling subsystem is to keep the loads on the processors 
(and possibly other resources, such as memory) well balanced, in order to decrease the 
average response time of the applications. In Hurricane we expect this to occur at two 
levels. Within a cluster, the load between the processors is balanced at a fine granularity 
through the dispatcher (in the micro-kernel). Higher-level scheduling servers then balance 
the load across clusters at a coarser granularity, by assigning newly created processes to 
specific clusters, and by migrating existing processes to other clusters. 

Although we have not yet implemented a higher-level scheduler, motivation for this 
approach stems from simulation studies by Zhou and Brecht [21], where they show that 
clustering can noticeably improve overall performance. In a clustered system, the processes 
of an application are scheduled to run in a single cluster, unless there are performance 
advantages for a job to span multiple clusters. Hence, for parallel programs with a small 
number of processes, all of the processes will run on the same cluster. For larger-scale 
parallel programs that span multiple clusters, the number of clusters spanned is minimized. 
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A similar structuring mechanism for scheduling has been proposed by Feitelson and 
Rudolph [13], and by Ahmad and Ghafoor [2]. 


5 The Hurricane Kernel and Cross-Cluster Communication 


The kernels of each cluster in the system communicate and cooperate in order to provide 
the processes and users a consistent view of the system. While shared memory is used as 
the primary mode of communication within a cluster, three different mechanisms can be 
used for the kernels to communicate across clusters. 

First, shared memory access remains a viable option for cross cluster communication, 
particularly for light-weight operations that make only a few references. For example, shared 
memory is used to locate the current position of a process descriptor. When a process is 
created, it is assigned a process identifier within which the id of the home cluster is encoded. 
Usually, a process remains within its home cluster, but if it migrates, then a record of its 
new location is maintained at the home cluster. As a process migrates from cluster to 
cluster, its location information at the home cluster is updated each time. Remote shared 
memory access to this data structure is appropriate, because this information is maintained 
in a hash table only a small number of references are needed for lookup. 

Remote procedure calling is a second mechanism for cross-cluster communication. It 
is implemented using remote interrupts (and is for this reason referred to by Chaves [9] 
as “bottom half invocation”); the interrupted cluster obtains the call information and ar- 
guments through shared memory directly. The use of remote procedure calls allow data 
accesses to be local to the interrupted cluster, but the cost of the interrupt (i.e. the cycles 
that are stolen and the register saving and restoring) must be amortized. 

Finally, message passing can be used to communicate between processes on different 
clusters. For message passing within a cluster, the message is copied into the descriptor 
of the sending process, which in turn is queued in the message queue of the target process 
descriptor. For message passing across clusters, remote procedure calls are used to interrupt 
the target cluster to 1) allocate a message retainer (similar to a process descriptor), 2) copy 
the relevant information including the message by directly accessing the source processor 
descriptor on the source cluster, and 3) add the message retainer to the message queue of 
the target descriptor. The actions between the source and the target cluster are similar 
to the actions taken by the V kernels on different hosts, except for the fact that data is 
passed through shared memory directly instead of through a network packet. Other message 
passing primitives, such as Reply and Forward, are implemented in a similar fashion. Note 
that by using local message retainers as opposed to the source process descriptors which 
are remote, the message queue will always be an entirely local data structure. 

Remote procedure calls are used to implement cross-cluster process migration, by allo- 
cating a new process descriptor at a target cluster and copying the contents of the previous 
descriptor into the new one. This is done by the target cluster in response to a remote 
procedure call. When the migrated process begins to execute in its new cluster, it will 
immediately page fault, at which time the memory structures needed by the processes are 
(re)constructed, as described in Section 6. 

Application-level processes use message passing to communicate with a kernel-level 
server that runs in each cluster to service non-time-critical kernel requests on behalf of 
remote clients. For example, if a client wishes to query the priority of a process, then the 
query is first directed to the local cluster. Once the local kernel determines that the target 
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Figure 2: Per-cluster data structures. 


process is not local, the current location of the target process is determined (using shared 
memory directly, as described above), and a request message is forwarded from the client 
to the kernel on the target cluster. Using message passing for these operations greatly 
simplifies the design of the cluster kernel. 

Message passing is the only form of communication available for user-level servers that 
need to be accessed remotely (assuming they do not map in a common file so that they can 
share memory directly). However, other kernel-level services, such as the memory manager 
described in the next section use all three mechanisms: shared memory, remote procedure 
calling, and message passing. 


6 Memory Manager Implementation 


To handle a page fault, the memory manager first determines the address space of the 
faulting process, and then determines the memory region of the address space identified by 
the faulting virtual address.* If it exists, the memory region corresponds to a file region. 
The file region and the offset of the virtual address within the memory region together 
identify a particular file block. The memory manager then determines whether that page 
is already cached locally. If so, it maps the page for the faulting process, by updating the 
page table (assuming access permissions allow this). Otherwise, it allocates a new page 
frame for it, and either forwards a request to the Block File Server for DMA, or zeroes it. 

Figure 2 shows the most important data structures needed to manage both the virtual 
and physical resources within a cluster. All processes of a single program share a single 
address space descriptor (ASID) that stores program-wide information. Each address space 


*The regions are created in response to explicit application requests to the memory manager. 
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has a list* of bound Region records, which maintain the virtual limits of each region, the 
file region the memory region is bound to, and the mapping and placement attributes of 
the region. (Sub-region lists are used to identify pages not yet copied from regions marked 
copy-on-write.) 

Each physical page in the cluster has a page descriptor associated with it. This structure 
identifies the physical address of the page, its state, and the file block stored there. All pages 
that contains valid file data are kept in a page cache, which is a hash table indexed by the 
file block, and is used to determine whether a file block is already resident in the cluster [3]. 
When the page is no longer referenced by any process in the cluster, it is placed on a free 
list, but remains in the page cache in case the file block is referenced again in the near 
future. 

The last important data structure is the file table, which is a hash table of FileReference 
structures with one entry for each file with a region mapped into an address space. Each 
entry maintains a set of back-pointers to all regions that map some portion of the file. These 
pointers are used, for example, after selecting a page for page-out to unmap the file block 
from all processes that map the page. 

In summary, the virtual memory resources are kept on a per address space basis, while 
physical resources are kept on a per page basis. Files form the logical interface between the 
two levels, since regions are bound to files and pages cache file data. For a page fault, first 
the address space descriptor and then the region descriptor is used to identify a file block 
bound to the faulting address. The page cache is used to get the physical address of the 
page containing the file block. The reverse path, from the page through the file table leads 
to the address spaces that map a particular file page. 

We now describe how these structures are maintained across clusters, and the additional 
data structures needed to maintain global page location and coherence. Because the per 
address space structures are referenced on every page fault, it is important to keep the cost 
of accessing this information to a minimum, even when the processes of a program span 
multiple clusters. Consequently, each cluster keeps a local “working set” of per address space 
data structures that represent the virtual resources used by the processes on that cluster. 
To maintain the integrity of these local structures, all modifications are directed through 
the home cluster, which serves as a point of synchronization. Currently, the home cluster 
is designated as the cluster on which the address space was created. The address space 
structures are accessed read-only far more often then they are modified, so it is acceptable to 
increase the overhead of modifications, if in turn the read-only access overhead is decreased. 

All application requests are initially directed to the local memory server process of 
Figure 1. If the request cannot be handled locally, it is forwarded to the manager on the 
home cluster for handling. For consistency, the home cluster propagates any changes to 
the address space data structures to all clusters which have copies of the structures being 
modified. For this purpose, a cluster set bit vector is kept in the ASID structure on the 
home cluster. The cluster set identifies the other clusters which may have a copy of the 
structures and is used to limit the extent of the broadcast. 

The address space descriptor is replicated from the home cluster to a new cluster when 
a newly migrated process first accesses memory at the new cluster. This replicated address 
space is initially empty; the region list (and hardware dependent page tables) are built up 
from the home cluster by lazy replication as the program executes when a region descriptor 
cannot be found locally. The sub-region lists, which are used by copy-on-write regions, are 


‘In actuality, this list is implemented as a balanced binary search tree for fast concurrent access. 
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not replicated and reside on the home cluster only. This is because copy-on-write regions 
are mostly used for the initialized data section of programs, and therefore tend to be short 
and short-lived. By not replicating the sub-region lists, the number of remote searches is 
increased, but we believe it will be cheaper than repeatedly replicating and modifying the 
sub-regions, since a modify requires a broadcast update by the home cluster. The page 
descriptors are also replicated, because it reduces the number of remote operations, and 
because it is convenient for the implementation of some of the paging policies. 

The page cache described earlier is used to search for file blocks cached in the memory 
of the cluster. With clustering it is now necessary to be able to locate file blocks in other 
clusters, since it is typically less expensive to copy a page from a remote cluster than it 
is to copy it in from disk. This is complicated by the fact that pages may be replicated 
across clusters, so that a search may be required to return the “closest” copy. Our current 
implementation uses a full directory scheme[1] for this purpose. 

The directory scheme is conceptually simple: each valid file block has an entry associated 
with it that keeps a bit vector and some state. Each bit of the bit vector, called the copy 
set, represents a cluster that may have a copy of the data. A directory entry is also used 
as a point of synchronization, needed to maintain integrity on the shared structures (when 
adding or deleting entries), and to keep the file blocks consistent across memory and with 
respect to disk. For example, accesses to a file block must be suspended while it is in 
transit from backing store, and modifications must be delayed if the block is currently 
being replicated. The directory is physically distributed across all clusters in the system. 
This is necessary because the number of directory entries is proportional to the size of main 
memory. Moreover, it also allows concurrent searching and updates to independent file 
blocks. The directories are accessed through remote shared memory. 


7 Experimental Results 


In this section, we present the results of simple experiments and performance measurements. 


7.1 Experimental Environment 


All our experiments were conducted on a 16 processor Hector shared-memory multiprocessor 
running the Hurricane operating system. Hector is a hierarchical multiprocessor designed 
for scalability [20], where a number of processing modules are connected by bus to form a so 
called station, which in turn are connected by a hierarchy of rings. The processing modules 
of the current implementation contain a Motorola 88000 processor, 16 Kbytes instruction 
cache, 16 Kbytes data cache and 4 Mbytes RAM.®> The particular configuration used in 
our experiments consists of 4 processing modules per station and 4 stations connected by a 
ring. The prototype, which has been running for close to 2 years, runs at 20 MHz. 

Hector is a NUMA system in that the memory access times differ depending on the 
distance between accessing processor and target memory, although the difference on Hector 
is typically less pronounced than on other NUMA systems, such as the TC-2000. In our 
configuration, it takes 20 cycles to fill a 16 byte cache line from local (on-board) memory, 26 
cycles if filled from off-board but on-station memory, and 30 cycle if filled from the memory 
of another station. 


°The hardware in the current implementation can accommodate up to 128 Kbytes of instruction cache 
128 Kbytes data cache and 16 Mbytes RAM. 
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All experiments were run on a fully configured version of Hurricane with all servers 
running, but no other applications were running at the time. We have spent considerable 
efforts to optimize the memory management for improved performance in general, and 
maximum concurrency (even within a cluster) in particular. In contrast, the rest of the 
kernel has not been optimized and is rather crude; for example, only a single lock is available 
to control concurrency (effectively serializing kernel operations). To reduce caching effects 
and obtain fairer performance numbers, we disabled the caching of all data within the kernel 
except for stack data; instructions were cachable. 


7.2 Basic Operations 


To assess the overhead introduced by clustering, it is interesting to compare the cost of intra- 
cluster and cross-cluster operations. The cost of handling a basic read page fault entirely 
within a cluster (of size 4) from the time of the trap until the time control is returned to the 
faulting (user-level) process is 128 microseconds. This includes, the lookup of the address 
space descriptor, the region descriptor, finding the page in the page cache, and mapping it 
in the processes page table. The corresponding time to handle a page fault for a page that 
is located in another cluster is 243. microseconds The extra overhead is due to the directory 
lookup that is now necessary, and the overhead of replicating the page descriptor. 

The cost of message passing increases from 384 microseconds within a cluster to 584 
microseconds across clusters. This is the cost of a 32 byte send-response message transac- 
tion, from a (user-level) process in one address space to a process in another address space 
and back again. The extra overhead in the remote case is for the two remote procedure 
calls needed for the sending and the replying of the message, each of which involve remote 
processor interrupts (together with saving and restoring the registers of the interrupted 
processor), the allocation of the remote message retainer at the sender side, and the cross- 
cluster copying of the request and reply messages. The cost for a round-trip cross-cluster 
null-RPC is 60 microseconds. 


7.3 Synthetic Stress Tests 


We ran several tests to study the effects of clustering on throughput and response time. 
In these tests n processes run on different processors, where n varies from 1 to 16. In the 
first test, the processes page fault as quickly as possible. Each process in a loop (1) binds 
a region of 128 pages in to their address space, (2) causes a fault for each page by reading 
a word from it, (3) synchronizes with the other participating processes through a barrier, 
and (4) unmaps the region. The pages when first touched cause a fault, because they are 
not yet mapped into the processes address space, but a cached copy of the page can always 
be found in local memory so no I/O is required to service the fault. 

Figure 3.a shows the response time per page fault for four different configurations of 
Hurricane:® and Figure 3.b shows the corresponding normalized throughput: 


Config-1: 1 cluster of 16 processors, 
Config-2: 2 clusters of 8 processors, 
Config-4: 4 clusters of 4 processors, and 
Config-8: 8 clusters of 2 processors each. 


®Note that the hardware configuration does not change. 
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Two variants of the test were run. In the first variant (represented by solid lines in the 
figure), the n processes of the test are spread as evenly across the clusters as possible. For 
example, with Config-4 and 1 < n < 4, the processes are assigned to different clusters. The 
resulting response times are the same for these four tests, which is the expected behavior, 
because no cross-cluster interaction is needed to service the page faults. For the same 
reason, we obtain throughout the same response times at equal levels of cluster loading in 
all of our tests, indicating that (for a system of this size) the speedup is linear in the number 
of clusters, regardless of size. 

As more processes begin to run within a cluster, response time begins to increase. 
This increase is entirely due to contention: memory contention to a small degree and lock 
contention to a large degree. The curve for Config-1 with 16 processors in a cluster is only 
shown up to 8 processes; for 16 processes the response time was measured to be about 
1300 microseconds. Note that when there is not much contention the response times get 
marginally better as we go to smaller clusters. This is due to the higher degree of locality: 
in a 4 processor cluster, the probability of any memory manager data structure being on 
the local processing modules is 1/4, while it is about 1/2 for 2 processor clusters. 

In the second variant of this first test (represented by dashed lines in the figure), pro- 
cesses are first added to one cluster until each processor in the cluster is assigned a process, 
before beginning to assign processes to new clusters. Since Config-1 has only one cluster, 
the curve of variation 1 applies. For Config-2 with 2 clusters of 8 processors each, we find 
that the response time increases up to 8 processes similar to the Config-1 case. But with 9 
processes, the average response time is lower, because the one process running alone in the 
second cluster is much faster decreasing the overall average. At 16 processes, the response 
time is then again as high as for 8 processes. Similar effects can be seen for the other 
configurations as well. For example in Config-4, the response time peaks at 4, 8 12 and 16 
processes. 

In the second test, shown in Figure 3.c, the participating processes in a loop request 
from the kernel the id of their creator; this occurs by sending a message to the cluster-local 
kernel server and obtaining a response. The same configurations and the same variations 
of the test as described above were used. The exact same behavior can be observed: the 
throughput increases linearly with the number of clusters, and the response times of the 
second variation of the tests bounces with peaks when the number of processes is evenly 
divisible by the cluster size. 

The third test, shown in Figure 3.d, exhibits again the same behavior, this time when 
measuring message passing times. The dotted line in this figure shows the times for a 
configuration with 16 clusters of one processor each, where each Send-Reply transaction 
involves 2 RPCs. 

It is interesting that all three experiments behave the same way despite the fact that 
the first test exercises an optimized portion of the system, while the second and third test 
exercise unoptimized portions of the system. This is evident when comparing response 
times (which are much lower for the page fault test), but also when comparing the shape of 
the solid curves for small number of processes: in the first test, the curve is flat at first, but 
then increases linearly,” whereas in the second and third tests the curves increase linearly 
from the start, because of the single lock. 

In all of the above tests, the operations do not require cross-cluster communication, 


"In the first test, the contention is caused by a common address space descriptor must be accessed for all 
processes. 
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Figure 3: The response times for (a) page fault handling, (c) kernel request servicing, and (d) 
message passing for various cluster configurations and loads. (b) depicts the corresponding 


throughput for page fault handling. 
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Figure 4: The response times for (a) page fault handling, and (b) message passing requiring 
cross-cluster communication, for varying cluster sizes. The different curves represent the 
tests performed with different numbers of processes. 


in order to isolate the effects of locking. The next two tests involve a significant amount 
of cross-cluster interaction. In Test 4, one process initializes a number of pages, after 
which n processes start accessing these pages, causing them to fault. The n processes are 
assigned one to a processor while minimizing the number of clusters they span. Figure 4.a 
shows the response times for a page fault for cluster sizes of 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16. From the 
figure, one can see that when 2. 4 or 8 processes participate, the ideal cluster size is 2, 4 
and 8, respectively. This is because all faults can be handled locally with no cross-cluster 
communication. Note, however, that when 16 processes fault on these pages, a cluster size 
of 4 yields the best response time; contention within the cluster increases with the cluster 
size, and at this high degree of sharing, the overhead of contention dominates the overhead 
of remote operations. 

In Test 5, shown in Figure 4.b, n sender and receiver process pairs are run, each 
pair on its own processor. The sender process on processor i always communicates with 
the receiver process on processor (i+ 1)mod n. The figure shows that with small cluster 
sizes, the overhead of cross-cluster communication dominates over the overhead for lock 
contention, while for larger cluster sizes, lock contention overhead dominates over overhead 
for cross-cluster communication. For this particular test, the best cluster size is 4 across all 
loads measured. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


We have introduced the concept of clustering as a way to structure operating systems for 
scalability, and described how we applied this structuring technique in our experimental 
operating system. We presented performance results from our prototype that demonstrate 
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the characteristics and behavior of the clustered system. In particular, we showed how clus- 
tering trades off the efficiencies of tight coupling for the advantages of replication, increased 
locality and reduced lock contention but at the cost of cross-cluster overhead. 

The system we have designed and implemented meets a number of requirements nec- 
essary for scalability. First, we showed that independent operations directed to different 
clusters can be serviced completely in parallel; there are no central servers, or system-wide 
locks. The system can therefore preserve the parallelism afforded by the applications. 

Second, the number of queues and the number of service points in the system increases 
with the size of the system. The overhead for each independent operation is therefore 
independent of the size of the system. 

Finally, the system preserves the locality of the applications. Service requests are di- 
rected to local service points, and state is distributed and replicated in order to localize 
access whenever possible. With only one exception, the data structures of only those clus- 
ters directly involved in a service request are accessed when servicing the request. The 
exception involves lookup tables accessed by hash functions. These tables are used to lo- 
cate objects (such as process descriptors, or cached file pages), can be accessed concurrently, 
and span the system to distribute the load. 

Our work on clustering and Hurricane is still in its initial stages. We intend to pursue 
further experiments to determine how cluster size affects performance, and how the workload 
and the attributes of the hardware affect the ideal cluster size. We also wish to study 
whether each service (i.e., kernel, memory mangement, file service, etc.) is best served 
by the same cluster size, and whether one should entertain the possibility of having non- 
uniform cluster sizes, where the larger clusters are used to run applications with a higher 
degree of parallelism. In the long term, we intend to study policy issues for the various 
components of the system, including paging, scheduling and I/O subsystems. 
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